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THE MEAFORD ELEVATOR. 


The harbor of Meaford, Ontario, is the terminus 
of the Collingwood -branch of the Grand Trunk 
Railway on Georgian Bay. It lies 480 miles by 
steamer route east of Chicago and 430 miles west 
of Montreal. The harbor, which has been se- 
lected for improvement by the Canadian govern- 


THE MEAFORD ELEVATOR COMPANY'S NEW ELEVATOR AT MEAFORD, ONT., ON GEORGIAN 


of about 150 feet, forming the entrance. At the 
present time a channel 150 feet wide and .22 
feet deep is dredged from the harbor entrance up to 
the elevator, making the channel ample for entrance 
of the largest of lake steamers. The improvements 
yet to be made and which are going ahead rapidly 
are to extend the east breakwater out into the lake 
600 feet, curving it more to the west so as to protect 


ment, is formed at the mouth of a small stream | the harbor entrance and to take off 150 feet of the 


known as Big Head River. At present there is, as 
a recent report to the Marine Review tells us, a 
breakwater on the east side projecting into the 
lake about north by west 750 feet. On the west 
side is a pier about 500 feet long, with east break- 
water and west pier to form a protection from the 
lake. There is a harbor enclosure about 1,450 feet 
long and varying in width from 140 feet to 700 feet 
at its widest part. There is an arm extending from 
the west pier to the breakwater within a distance 


arm at the west pier, so as to give a wide entrance 
of about 250 feet to the harbor. The whole area 
enclosed is to be dredged to a depth of twenty-two 
feet. The bottom is hard clay, and will carry seven 
fathoms of water within 1,000 feet of the harbor 
entrance. 

The elevator improvement of the harbor is the 
new house shown in the accompanying engraving, 
designed and built by the Botsford-Jenks Com- 
pany of Port Huron, Mich., and operated by the 


Meaford Elevator Company, also of ‘Port Huron. 

The elevator has a working house of 150,000 
bushels and the storage annex of 600,000 bushels. 
The foundation is of concrete and the deck is a 
solid concrete pier twenty-eight feet deep. The 
floors also of the elevator are all concrete, while 
the superstructure is of laminate work. The bins 
were built of 2x8, 2x10 and 2x6 hemlock timbers, 


BAY. 
the balance of the timber being Norway pine. The 
elevator is entirely covered with corrugated ele- 


vator siding, painted black. 

The machinery was made by the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company of Mishawaka, Ind., and _ in- 
cludes the following: The marine leg is of steel, 
with capacity of 15,000 bushels per hour. The 
inside lifters have cups 82x7x8 inches, the belts 
traveling 700 feet per minute. There are four 
conveyors made of 40-inch rubber belting, travel- 
ing 1,000 feet per minute, furnished by the Gutta 
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Percha Rubber Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Ill, and there is a full equipment of steamship 
shovels, made in Buffalo and operated by the new 
Westbrook Compressed Air system. 

The engine is a McKeown High-Speed Auto- 
matic, able to indicate 500 horsepower, and there 
are two horizontal boilers. The power plant was 
furnished and installed by the Watrus Engine 
Company of Brantford, Ontario. The elevator 
drives by rope transmission throughout. 

With four 1,200-bushel hopper scales of new pat- 
tern, adjustable, made by the Howe Scale Com- 
pany, and four bifurcated loading spouts for load- 
ing cars, with track room for loading 200 cars 
per day of ten hours, it is expected by the build- 
ers that this elevator will prove itself to be the 
fastest singleleg marine elevator on the lakes. 
It will be strictly a public elevator, operated as a 
transfer and storage house for the benefit of the 
customers of the Grand Trunk Railway system, 
of which F. A. Howe of Chicago is general agent. 

The first grain put into the new house was taken 
from the SS. Spokane of the Wilson Line of Cleve- 
land. The vessel arrived on August 26, carrying 
150,000 bushels, and drawing 17% feet of water 
had no difficulty in going right up to the elevator 
without the use of a tug.- The harbor has no ob- 
structions, reefs or islands in the way of steamers, 
and the course is direct from the entrance of 
Georgian Bay. In addition to the work mentioned 
above the Canadian goyernment has contracted 
for the building of 400 feet of dock on each side 
of the elevator, which will make a fine wharf 
900 feet long for the accommodation of grain ves- 
sels, a regular line of which will run between 
Meaford and Chicago, Duluth and Fort Wiliam. 


MONTREAL STILL WAITING. 


Montreal’s elevator project is apparently as hope- 
lessly involved as ever, at least for the coming 
year. Though the plans of Architect Jamieson 
were accepted by the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners on September 4 no move has yer been made 
to put in the concrete foundations for the structure, 
the delay being due to the fact that the Minister 
of Public Works, Mr. Tarte, has not approved of 
the particular style of construction specified by the 
successful bidder. The contract was awarded sub- 
ject to his approval, which he refuses to give. He 
proposed to put a committee of experts at work to 
examine Mr. Jamieson’s plans and specifications 
before passing final judgment, but the usual delay 
attending such examinations, and the extraordinary 
activity of the minister himself in entertaining roy- 
alty, have postponed this matter apparently beyond 
all prospect of a decision in time for active work 
this year. Mr. Tarte at length appointed Mr. 
Jencks, an expert engineer of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Vantlet, assistant engineer of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, to examine the plans of the Jamieson 
elevator and on their report has disapproved them. 

There seems to have been a general misunder- 
standing of the entire matter. The commissioners 
on the one hand thought that Mr. Jamieson had 
bid on an all-steel elevator, and did not take the 
trouble to go over his specifications personally; 
whereas, what Mr. Jamieson really proposed to do 
was to erect a structure of composite construction 
from plans original with himself. Such a bid was 
quite within bounds under the general specifications. 
since these required only that all parts of the build- 
ing be made of fireproof material. Mr. Jamieson’s 
tender was $178,000 under the next lowest bid—a 
fact which caused no little surprise at the time, but 
which is now explained by the difference in plans 
and specifications, Mr. Jamieson proposing to erect 
a less expensive structure, using a lighter weight 
of steel and less of it. If the foundation work 
is delayed until the spring of 1902 it will hardly 
be possible to complete the elevator before the 
first of November of next year. 

The harbor commissioners still hold William Con- 
ners’ deposit of $50,000, which he put up as a for- 
feit in case of failure to build his proposed ele- 
vator. The commissioners have passed a _ resolu- 
tion instructing their attorneys to take such steps 
as may be necessary to secure a rescission of the 


lease and a forfeiture of such part of the $50,000 
deposit as may be adjudged as damages. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE. 


One of the veterans of the St. Louis grain trade 
whose name is a veritable household word to every 
habitual shipper to that market is Daniel P. Byrne, 
whose portrait we are privileged to print herewith. 
It will be thirty-one years on the 17th of this 
month of October since, as a mere lad, he entered 
the employ as errand boy of Cleary & Taylor, com- 
mission merchants handling grain, hay and seeds 
at St. Louis. He made his progress by regular 
and orderly promotions for merit and ability, until, 
in 1875, he was made cashier and bookkeeper, and 
in 1877, when the old firm was succeeded by Red- 
mond Cleary & Co., he became manager, which 
is not so bad for only seven years’ work. 

Ten years later, 1887, the firm was incorporated 
as the Redmond Cleary Commission Company, at 
which time Mr. Byrne became vice-president and 
general manager, a dual position which he hela 
until February 16, 1898, when, owing to the death 
of Redmond Cleary, on January 28 of the same 
year, the company bearing his name retired from 
business. 

These twenty-eight years of the broadest of ac- 
tivity had enabled Mr. Byrne to establish himself 


DANIEL. P. BYRNE. 


so firmly in the confidence of the patrons of the 
St. Louis market that when Mr. Byrne, on the re- 
tirement of the old company, organized the firm of 
Daniel P. Byrne & Co., his old friends predicted 
for the business an immediate and permanent 
success. This prophecy has been amply fulfilled, 
the firm being to-day recognized as one of the 
leaders in the St. Louis market. 


ELEVATORS ON WHEELS. 


Two cars of wheat were on track at Duluth on 
Saturday morning, October 5, that broke the record 
for big loads, one over the Northern Pacifie with 
1,709 bushels and the other over the Great Northern 
with 1,753 bushels. With a train load of these big 
cars, the question of big train loads is an interest- 
ing one, says the Commercial Record. 

With their grades into Duluth, there is nothing 
to prevent either road carrying a train of fifty of 
these cars. At the present time the Great Northern 
is carrying mixed trains of 40 to 60 cars, all loaded. 
Fifty of these big cars, with an average of 1,700 
bushels each, would make a train load of 2,550 tons. 

To the railroad man the earnings of this train 
load would be interesting. 

The wheat rate from Grand Forks to Duluth, 
300 miles, is 14%c per hundred, making the earn- 
ings of a train load as above $7,267.50. 


Elevator A on the C., M. & St. P. road, at Mil- 
waukee, has been made regular by the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce for the year ending August 
1, 1902. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’”] 
AUTUMN TROUBLES WITH GASO- 
LINE ENGINES. : 


BY ALBERT STRITMAITER. 


From now on until well into the winter elevator 
operators who are using gasoline engines will be 
having more or less difficulty until they have mas- 
tered a few simple facts in connection with the 
theory and the practical operation of their en- 
gines. One of the very mysterious things about 
gasoline engines is that for montus they may op- 
erate in an entirely satisfactory manner, and then 
some day, without a moment’s warning, they will 
begin to give trouble, and apparently for no reason 
at all except “pure cussedness.” If one believed 
in the transmigration of souls he might be led to 
believe that some anarchist’s soul had gotten into 
his engine, and, still believing in the propaganda of 
lis earthly existence, that there should be entire 
absence of law and order, was now endeayoring 
to put his theories into practice by upsetting all 
the laws of the natural sciences, or of physics and 
chemistry. Generally, however, this “cussedness” 
may be traced to some lack of information -on 
the part of the operator of the engine or to his for- 
getfulness. 

For instance, one of the easiest things in the 
world for a gasoline engine operator to forget to 
do at this season of the year is to drain the engine 
cylinder jacket of water in the evening. Then 
some cold morning when he gets his engine started 
up he will find that the water in the cylinder has 
been frozen and has burst the jacket, sometimes 
even cracking the inner shell or cylinder walls. In 
many cases these cracks can be patched, it de- 
pending on their location and how bad they are. 
But even if the cylinder can be patched, it seldom 
presents a neat appearance and the value of the 
engine is greatly reduced in case the owner eyer 
wishes to dispose of it. If the inner walls are 
cracked, however, nothing but a new cylinder will 
suffice. Here is where the owner 
if he has purchased an engine which has the 
cylinder made separately from the bed, as he does 
not have to buy a new bed as well as a cylinder. 
These separate cylinders also allow for expansion 
and contraction to better advantage than where 
the bed and cylinder are cast solid. 

So forgetful are some people that one jesson is 
not enough; and I have known of several cases 
similar to one which occurred last autumn. An 
engine located in a grain elevator was allowed 
to freeze and it burst near the valves, where it 
Was impossible to patch it. As the piston had 
worn somewhat it was necessary to return it to 
the factory to have the new cylinder bored to fit it. 
The new cylinder and the freight amounted to 
not less than $50, the engine being a small one. 
The repaired engine had not been in operation 
a week until the very same accident occurred 
again, and the parties had to expend another $50 
for “experience’s sake,’ aside from the lost time 
while the engine was shut down. 

One of the mysterious things, however, is that 
an engine will start easily in moderately cold or 
warm weather, and then in very cold weather it 
will absolutely refuse to move until a dozen or 
more trials are made. Here is where a knowledge 
of the theory of the operation of the engine will 
help the befuddled and disgusted engineer. What 
is commonly called a “gasoline” engine should be 
called, more properly, a “gasoline and air’ engine; 
that is, -it requires a certain proportion of gasoline 
to air to make an explosive mixture. If more or 
less of gasoline or gasoline vapor to a certain 
amount of air (within a certain range of ratios) 
is used, there will be no explosive charge, and the 
hot tube or the spark will fail to ignite the charge 
and the engine will not start. Let us consider 
now the different conditions of weather and of the 
engine under which the gasoline engine has to 
start. 

First—In moderately warm weather the operator 
learns by experience that it takes about so much 
gasoline to start the éngine. When this starting 
or priming charge is drawn into tue cylinder part 
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a EEE it is condensed by the cool cylinder and the 
remainder is left in the form of gasoline vapor, 
making an explosive mixture with the air, and 
this mixture is ignited by the igniting apparatus, 
giving the first impulse and starting the engine. 

Second—In very cold weather, in starting up in 
the morning, the engine cylinder is very cold. If 
the operator uses the same amount of gasoline for 
the priming charge that he does in moderately 
warm weather the greater part of it is condensed 
by the cold cylinder, and there does not remain 
enough in yaporized form to make an explosive 
charge, so that when the igniter acts no explosion 
results. In other words, there is not enough gaso- 
line yapor to the amount of air to make the proper 
proportion to explode. The remedy for this is, of 
course, to use more gasoline for the priming charge, 
so that there will be sufficient in the form of 
vapor to ignite. 

Third—When the engine cylinder is exceedingly 
hot, as when it has been shut down for an hour 
at noon, or for some other reason, after the en- 
gine has been running, if the same amount of gaso- 
‘line that is used in moderate weather is drawn 
in there will be practically none of it condensed 
and the charge will be too rich to ignite; that is, 
there will be too much gasoline vapor to the 
amount of air to form the proper proportion to 
explode. This condition being the opposite of the 
one secondly named, or when the cylinder is very 
cold, the remedy is the revyerse—use a less amount 
of gasoline in the starting charge. 

A common habit in starting, in case the first 
charge does not explode, is simply to put in another 
charge and try again. This may be all right if 
the first charge was too small; but if it was too 
rich, it will only be made the richer by the second 
or following charges and the engine will be still 
less likely to start. If the first charge does not 
ignite the air-cock on the cylinder should be opened 
and the fly-wheels turned by hand to blow out the 
first charge. Then start over. 

Another source of trouble at this time of the 
year is the weakening of the battery. During the 
spring and summer seasons the engine has prob- 
ably been running during long hours and on heavy 
load, and by the time the busy season is half or 
fully over the battery needs renewing. Many peo- 
ple are deceived in the strength of a battery. They 
may test the wires together or on the engine, and 
may think they are getting a good _ spark, 
but it may not be large and hot enough, and in 
the dark would look rather pale and greenish as 
compared witn the white, hot spark of a strong 
battery. 

Another result of long and heavy use of the 
engine is that the muffier plates may be clogged 
up with burned grease and oil from the cylinder, 
especially if there has been a surplus of oil used 
for lubricating. This vaporized and burned lubri- 
eating oil will bake fast in the perforations of the 
muffler, causing a choking of the exhaust and 
a back pressure in the cylinder. This results in 
greatly decreased power as well as increased fuel 
consumption. The reason is that the incoming 
charges are fouled by the burned gases “which 
have not escaped and this decreases the force of 
each explosion, making it necessary for the engine 
to take more frequent explosions (in the “hit-and- 
miss” type) to maintain the load. In the throt- 
tling” type of engine the size of the charges will 
be increased, likewise increasing the fuel con- 
sumption. One of the easiest ways to clean the 
muffler plates is to separate them and put them 
into a fire, which will burn off this grease. 

Still another effect of busy times, in cases where 
the engine is run with water which is muddy or 
which contains lime or other material in solution, 
is the filling up to a greater or less extent of the 
waterjacket space. An engine recently examined 
showed that the lower part of the space was prac- 
tically filled with mud that had become baked in, 
and which had to be taken out with a hammer 
and chisel. When the engine was running it ac- 
tually got so hot that it smoked and burned the 
paint on the outside, and it would, of course, cut 
up the eylinder and piston the same as if no cir- 
culating water was used at all. 


These are some of the things which should be 
looked after at this season of the year; but there 
are also many others. As soon as time permits 
the engine should be shut down and gone over thor- 
oughly and cleaned up. Of course this should be 
done from time to time throughout the year, but 
once or twice every year there should be a very 
thorough cleaning. Any parts which are out of 
adjustment from slight wear should be adjusted or 
renewed. The importance of studying the engine 
cannot be too much emphasized. Next to this the 
most important thought of the gasoline engine 
operator should be: “Keep the engine clean and in 
adjustment.” By following this rule the engine 
will give much more satisfactory service at a less 
cost for care as well as for fuel, and it will last 
two or three times longer than it otherwise would. 


MATTOON ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


Mattoon and Dorans, two stations of the Mattoon 
Elevator Company, are both located in Coles 
County, one of the counties of the famous corn belt 


DORANS ELEVATOR OF THE MATTOON ELEVATOR CO. 


of Central Illinois. Mattoon has the Illinois Central 
and Big Four lines and Dorans the Illinois Central, 
so that shipping facilities are first class. 

The Central Illinois corn belt is distinguished for 
its fine country elevators; and the houses of the 
Mattoon Elevator Company at the stations named 


THE MATTOON ELEVATOR CO, 


MATTOON ELEVATOR OF 


are among the best, as may be judged from the ac- 
companying engravings. 

The home house at Mattoon is new and thor- 
oughly modern, with 40,000 bushels capacity and 
machinery operated by electric power. The ele- 
vator at Dorans has 30,000 bushels’ capacity, and is 
also equipped with modern machinery, operated by 
gaasoline engine. 


The claim of Sumner County, Kan., of being 
the largest wheat producing county in the United 


States is contested by Cass County, N. D. The 
latter's crop for this year is placed at 7,250,000 
bushels and for 1898 at 10,500,000 bushels. The 


average in 1899 was 19 bushels per acre; in 1898, 
17% bushels. 
The Canadian Northern Railway will not be 


able to complete its line to Port Arthur before No- 
vember of this year. It was expected that this 
extension would be finished by October 1, and grain 
rates were then to be reduced 2 cents per 100 
pounds, but neither of these desirable advantages 
will be available to the Canadian grain shipper 
until too late in the season to be of any value. 


GENERAL TRADING RULES. 


[A paper read by C. A. Burks of Decatur, Ill., at the 
annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation at Des Moines on October 2, 1901. | 

Having a desire to advance the commercial char- 
acter and promote the general interests of the 
buyer and seller of grain throughout Illinois and 
at terminal markets, and wishing to inculeate just 
and equitable principles in trade, establish and 
maintain uniformity in commercial usages as far 
as the grain trade is concerned, and, with a view 
to avoid as far as possible controversies and mis- 
understandings arising in the trade because there 
has been no established set of rules applicable to 
the trade in general, the officers of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association appointed a committee 
to draft and present a set of rules at the last an- 
nual meeting, in the city of Decatur. 
were referred to this meeting of the } 
sociation for its consideration. 

There is not an operator of a country elevator, 
nor a buyer of track grain, 
at a terminal market, 


These rules 
National As- 


nor a commission firm 
but is interested in having 


a just and equitable set of rules governing the 
trade in general. More especially is this true of 
firms that buy grain by sample or to arrive, grade 
guaranteed, or on track, terms guaranteed. 

All of the larger and more prominent market 


centers have their own specific 
by the various boards of trade goy erning the han- 
dling of spot grain, be it either sample or elevator 
stock. But there another line of trade which 
has been springing up within the last few years— 
that of selling grain loaded on the various roads, 
regardless of rates or conditions, the seller having 
the option of shipping within time specified. 

This system of buying and selling has become 
quite popular with the country shipper; 
of the leading dealers in the larger as well as the 
smaller market centers are carrying on a system of 
track exclusively, 
tion with their receiving business. 
trading is carried on not only by 
but by exporters, both direct and through brokers. 
There is more grain sold on track by the country 
elevator operators to-day throughout the grain- 
producing area of the United States than upon any 
other method. It is from this new line of trade 
that the demand comes for 
ern these purchases and sales. The miller has en- 
tered this trade and finds the need of them. The 
exporter, located either on the lakes or on the coast, 
feels that something should be done to avoid mis- 
understandings and controversies which are creep- 
ing into his business daily. 

Indeed, the farther the buyer is from the seller 
the more the need of a careful and distinct under- 
standing, for reasons well known. The interior 
track buyer also appreciates the fact that in order 
to controversies and adjust differences, a 
code of rules ought to be adopted by the trade, 
which will be considered official. The seller, 
is equally as much interested in this move as the 
buyer. Indeed, the buyer’s and seller’s interests 
are identical on this point. There is no organized 
body of grain dealers that is in a better position to 
take this matter up than the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association. 

There was never a time when the grain business 
was conducted on such close margins and when 
both buyer and seller demanded a clear 
nite contract. These contracts should conform 
an established code of 
ognized by the trade 
passed when mere guesswork 
are supposed to be honest and sagacious, but un- 
fortunately many of them differ in opinion. Their 
ideas concerning what should and what should not 
conditions varies much 


rules as laid down 


is 


and many 


buying—some others in connec- 
This system of 


domestic dealers, 


a set of rules to goy- 


avoid 


too, 


defi- 
to 
rules which should be rec- 
as official. The time 
goes. All grain men 


and 


has 


be done under certain as 
as the markets themselves. 

The time has come when we should know 
should be done by both buyer and seller to make 
a sale or purchase binding—what constitutes a bid: 
it ceases to be in force; when a track sale 
what shall be done in case grain not 


what relation the seller bears to 


what 


when 
is filled; 
shipped on time; 


is 
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freight rates when they advance; can the pur- 
chaser change billing instructions during the life 
of the contract; is the seller responsible if the rail- 
road does not furnish the kind of cars ordered; 
who should be responsible for underloading of cars; 
who should pay demurrage; what should be done 
with deficits and surpluses on contracts; has the 
buyer a right to cancel, extend time, or buy in un- 
filled sales if at date of expiration of contract they 
are not filled; how about off-grades and misgrades 
en contracts; drafts, how should they be drawn 
and within what per cent of invoiced value; what 
is meant by immediate shipment, quick shipment, 
prompt shipment; in specifying days’ shipment, 
should the day of sale, holidays and Sundays be 
included; how about sales terminating on legal 
holidays or Sundays; what is the full significance 
of the word “terms” in the grain trade; which of 
the contracting parties is responsible for the delay 
in transmission of messages; who is a “regular” 
dealer; and how is he to be known; who should 
pay for the sending of telegrams? 


These, together with hundreds of other ques- 
tions, are arising between the buyer and _ seller 


every day, and all, too, without any definite set 
of rules to govern. The exporter has his pre- 
scribed rules when selling abroad; each of the 
larger and many of the smaller markets have their 


were not without fault. There were many addi- 
tions, some alterations, and a few omissions which 
should have been made. Your committee has given 
them careful consideration and begs leave to rec- 
ommend their adoption. 


THE RACINE WAREHOUSE MILLS 
AND SEPARATORS. 


For over twenty-five years the Johnson & Field 
Manufacturing Company of Racine, Wis., have 
been building grain cleaning machinery. This 
practical experience has given them a very compre- 
hensive understanding of the requirements, not 
only of the farmer, seedman and small dealer, but 
of the large warehouse and elevator man as well. 

They have not only kept their machines in the 
front rank at home, but by giving special attention 
to the requirements abroad have built up a splendid 
export trade. “Racine” Fanning Mills and Separa- 
tors are now to be found in nearly every civilized 
country on the globe. The export machines are 
built on the same. principle as the regular ones and 
contain only such changes as will permit them to 
be knocked down and packed flat for shipping. 
Wood screws and bolts are used in place of nails 
in these machines. To meet the climatic condi- 
tions of Mexico and South America they build a 


A TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY. 


A most interesting dinner party took place at the 
Union League Club, Chicago, on the evening of 
Tuesday, October 1, when Mr. T. K. Webster, 
founder of the Webster Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, entertained some twenty-five gentlemen 
connected in an executive capacity with the Chi- 
cago, New York and Kansas City offices of the 
company, in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the business. 

The dinner served, the following brief but most 
interesting program of addresses was given: 

“Short Review of the Business’—Towner K. Web- | 
ster. 

“Seeds”—Dr. John H. Boyd. 

“Growth’—David R. Forgan. 

“In Reminiscent Vein’—John P. Lenox. 

“As Seen Through a Boy’s Eyes’”—Henry K. Web- 
ster. 

“Some Hchoes of a Storm’—George N. Stone. 

The souvenirs of the occasion were a handsomely 
engraved statement in figures comparing the initial 
and twenty-fifth years of the business, together 
with pictures of the plants of 1876, 1883, and 1901; 
and also miniature gold badges representing the 
well-known “Acme” elevator bucket on a_ belt, 


RACINE WAREHOUSE MILLS WITH ELEVATING AND BAGGING ATTACHMENTS. 


rules governing spot transactions. Why should 
not the National Association adopt rules governing 
buying and selling of grain on track, to arrive, 
grade guaranteed, and by sample, and thereby fill 


that “long-felt want” that every new institution 
and association is striving to fill? There is no one 


thing which the National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion could do to-day for the grain trade through- 
out the grain-producing portion of this country 
that would be of more general benefit than the 
compiling and adoption of a set of equitable and 
just rules governing the transactions of seller and 
purchaser of grain on track or to arrive. 2 

The time has come in all lines of trade when 
well-trained and up-to-date men and methods are 
needed. Old-fashioned ways of doing business are 
being replaced by the more advanced. The grain 
trade is no exception to the rule. A new epoch 
has made its appearance. New demands are made 
and we must meet them. The new is 
crowding aside the old—improvement is the order 
of the day. The demand has been made and we 


upon us 


must meet it. We must not grope in darkness 
longer. We must be alert to our own interests 


and meet this new requirement. There is no bet- 
ter time than now; neither is there a better place 
or channel. We do not mean to say that this is 
the only demand that we are called upon to face, 
nor the only matter needing our attention. 

We feel that this Association is equal to the 
emergencies of the day. We have with us to-day 
men of large, liberal, and energetic minds. Men 
who are ready and willing to do and to dare. We 
believe they feel the importance and need of a set 
of rules. Those presented at the Lllinois meeting 


line of cleaners with extra heavy framework and 
irons. 

The accompanying illustrations show the Nos. 2 
and 38 mills, with bagging attachment. These are 
larger than the farm mills, but can be operated by 
either hand or power. Each mill is provided with 
tight and loose pulleys. The elevator and bagger 
can be quickly attached or detached from the mill. 
i. is operated by a belt from the mill. 

The No. 2 size has sieves 40 inches wide and 25 
inches deep; No. 3, 48 by 25 inches. The machines, 
together with the No. 5 Single Dustless Separator 
and the No. 6 Double Dustless Separator, are much 
used by elevator men, millers, seedsmen and ware- 
house men for cleaning and grading wheat, oats, 
corn, barley, peas, beans, rice, flax, millet, timothy. 
clover and other grass seeds and gram. They are 
also exported to South America, Mexico, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Germany, Holland, and 
Russia, where they are also variously used for 
cleaning and grading coffee, corn meal, rice, 
lentils, ete. 

These machines are all well made from selected 
hardwood lumber, thoroughly seasoned and kiln 
dried. The irons are of the most approved pat- 
tern with all wearing parts chilled. They are 
supplied with eccentrics and shake rods, connected 
with elbows by bolts on both sides, making a 
double protection, as either side will run the mill. 

The makers will be pleased to supply illustrated 
eatalogs, prices, ete., on request. 


The plant of the Glucose Sugar Refining Com- 
pany at Peoria has resumed operations with 1,000 
men at work. 


which were presented to each guest as mementoes 
of the occasion. 

With a cash capital of $31.66, Mr. Webster 
started the career of the Webster Manufacturing 
Company in a small frame workshop at 13 East 
Kinzie street, in October, 1876. Working under 
many adverse conditions, with a few hand tools, 
Mr. Webster’s sales for the first year amounted to 
$7,693.57. The sales for the present and twenty- 
fifth year will figure close to one million of dol- 
lars. Their modern plant on West Fifteenth street 
occupies 3% acres, where are employed to-day 400 
hands in the manufacture of the most approved 
labor-saving machinery and appliances for the 
equipment of grain elevators, mills and factories. 

The record of the twenty-five years is one to be 
proud of, surely. 


THE WEEHAWKEN ELEVATOR. 


The foundations for the New York Central’s 
new grain elevator at Weehawken, N. J., on its 
West Shore line, will be finished by the first of 
next year, and one-half the elevator, with 2,000,000 
bushels’ capacity, is to be completed by October 1 
next. The entire cost of the elevator will be $1,800,- 
000, and of freight sheds adjoining $200,000. 

The work will be executed by the Chicago firm 
of George M. Moulton & Co., architects and engi- 
neers, and the Chicago construction will be used 
throughout. The present methods of handling grain 
by lighters are to be supplanted by the modern 
methods. 

The new elevator will be of fireproof construe- 
tion and cover an area of 35,750 square feet. The 
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frame will be of steel and the waus of brick and 
hollow tile. The bins will be of steel, 72 feet in 
depth, and square instead of cylindrical. The 
motive power for operating the machinery will 


be electricity, furnished irom a central station. 


JOHN L. DEXTER. 


John L. Dexter of Detroit, who has in a few 
years become one of the most prominent flour and 
hay dealers of Michigan, is a native of Matta- 
poisett, Mass., where he was born April 4, 1859. 
At the age of sixteen, and after graduating from 
the high school of his native town, he went to 
New Bedford and entered the counting room of 
Jonathan Bourne, who was at that time the largest 
individual owner of whaling vessels in the world. 
With this shrewd New England merchant Mr. Dex- 


JOHN L. 


DEXTER, 


ter obtained the thorough business training to 
which he attributes his successful career since. 

After eight years of ‘all work and no play,” Mr. 
Dexter was offered and accepted a situation as 
head bookkeeper and afterward as salesman of the 
Union Mills of Detroit, then owned by Boston cap- 
italists, where he remained four years and ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the flour, whole- 
sale and retail, business. In January, 1886, he en- 
gaged in business for himself as junior member of 
the firm of W. H. Sawtelle & Co., having entire 
charge of the firm’s western business. 

In April, 1891, the present firm of John L. Dex- 
ter & Co. was formed by Mr. Dexter and P. A. 
Ducey (as special partner), who bought out the in- 
terests of the old company. Under Mr. Dexter's 
management the business has steadily increased, 
until now they occupy a place in the front rank 
of the flour jobbers of Detroit. Mr. Dexter is also 
the Michigan agent of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Company of Minneapolis, controlling 
the product of those mills in Detroit and for the 
five counties in the southern part of the state. The 
firm of John L. Dexter & Co. does also a large 
business in hay and salt. 

After nearly twenty-five years of business life, 
Mr. Dexter enjoyed the satisfaction of never hav- 
ing asked for a situation, of never having been 
discharged from a position, and of having worked 
for but two firms. His prominence in the hay 
trade of Detroit, as well as his personal reputation 
as a business man, caused him to be elected a 
director of the National Hay Association in 1899 
and 1900. He acted as chairman of the member- 
ship committee in the convention of 1901. 


New grain elevator rates promulgated by the 
New York City Fire Insurance Exchange are New 


York Central (allowance for sprinklers made in 
rate), $2; Pennsylvania (same), $2; West Shore 


(same), $2; Erie (not sprinklered), $3.75. 


ONE EFFECT OF THE CALIFORNIA 
STRIKE. 


The wheat growers of California have been 
aroused to action by the strike of grain handlers at 
Port Costa, which has made it impossible to move 
grain to market or to load for export. When the 
men ceased working their places were filled with 
non-union laborers, but so great was the intimida- 
tion against those that it was found impracticable 
to retain the new men in any considerable num- 
bers, and the grain accumulated in the warehouses 
in great quantities and kept back from market the 
grain in farmers’ hands and at interior primary 
points. Much of this newly harvested grain was 
poorly protected from the weather and was dam- 
aged. The clamor for a quicker movement of the 
crop became so loud that many volunteers were 
ready to go to Port Costa and take the places of 
the strikers, if necessary. It was seriously pro- 
posed at one stage of the difficulty that the farm- 
ers do this, but instead they met in convention at 
Sacramento, September 25, and after full discus- 
sion adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the grain growers of this state do or- 
ganize a co-operative association for the purpose of se- 
curing cheaper rates of transportation, even if it be 
necessary to have our own agent to market our grain. 

Resolved, That we submit to the grain growers of the 
state the following compact for their signatures: 

“The undersigned hereby agree, each with the other, 
to form a co-operative association under the laws of this 
state, to meet at the call of the president to perfect such 
organization, which shall be for the purpose of obtaining 
cheaper rates of transportation for our grain, and for 
such other purposes as the signers hereto shall prescribe. 

‘‘Bach signer hereto has paid the sum of $5 to the per- 
son authorized by Hon. G. W. Pierce, president of the 
convention which met at Sacramento, September 25, 
1901, for the purpose of paying the expenses of the organi- 
zation, and such payment shall be credited on member- 
ship fee or dues.”’ 

Resolved, That the president of this convention ap- 
point at least one canvasser for each county, upon the 
recommendation of the local bank or banks, to get sig- 
natures to the foregoing coinpact, and that the said cwn- 
vassers shall be paid from said subscriptions the sum of 
$1 for each paying subscriber, and said canvassers shall 


collected, which banks shall in turn pay the same to the 
National Bank of D. O. Mills & Co. of Sacramento, which 
is hereby made the depository of said funds, to be paid 
out on the order of Hon. G. W. Pierce, president of the 
convention. 


This plan was agreed upon after a more elab- 
orate scheme of co-operation, involving the conduct 
of a general grain and transportation business by 
the farmers of California, was rejected. Judge 
Swinford, P. I’. Laugenour and Joseph Craig were 
appointed a committee to arrange lor a_subse- 
quent convention under the provisions of the above 
agreement. 


CROP REPORTS. 


annual 
special 


The National Hay Association at its late 
meeting adopted the following report of a 
committee on “How to Get an Accurate Govern- 
ment Report on Grain and Farm Products.” The 
committee had before it a paper by H. S. Grimes 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, whose views on this subject 
are familiar to readers of the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade.” The report, it with be seen, 
substantially endorses Mr. Grimes’ views. It says: 

“That after careful consideration of the matters 
and things therein presented we recommend that 
this Association by resolution endeavor to secure 
suitable legislation looking to the establishment of 
a system of crop reporting and scheduling of the 
statistics either under the Agricultural Department 
or under a permanent census bureau, to be organ- 
ized with the present census as a nucleus. 

“That the system now in use by the Agricultural 
Department be the foundation and plan upon 
which to secure reports; that the reporters, whether 
county correspondents, township correspondents, or 
state statistical agents, be paid for their returns. 
That the reporters report independently on the Ist 
and 15th of each month the acreage and condi- 
tion of the various crops, and that the tabulated 
crop reports be published on the 10th and 25th of 
each month. 

“We believe this to be the only pracu.cal way in 
which to secure accuracy and uniformity. The 
payment of salaries will be an incentive to the 
reporter to study the subject, become familiar with 


pay over to the local banks once a week all the moneys } 


his duties, and should he fail his successor could 
be easily obtained. The bureau 
pendent and could demand of its 
work. This the Agricultural Department can 
hardly do now, certainly not as effectively as if 
the reporters be paid. Respectfully submitted.” 


would be inde- 


reporters good 


M. W. LEE. 


M. W. Lee, general manager of the Way-Johnson- 
Lee Company, 606 Corn Exchange Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was born on Feb. 6, 1865, at 
Raymond, Pa., coming west in 1870 with his par- 
ents, who settled in Eastern Nebraska. After en- 
gaging in a number of business pursuits, all of 
which proved more or :ess lucrative. Mr. Lee, in 


1889, began his career in the grain business at 
Alcester, 8. D., the principal part of his duties 


at that time being the operation as engineer-in- 
chief of a wheelbarrow line, running from a flat 
house to a car. His rise from this obscure posi- 
tion to be the virtual head of the Way-Johnson- 
Lee Company has been a rapid one. 

In 1891 he formed a copartnership with G. W. 
Orton at Maurice, Iowa, under the firm name of 
Lee & Orton, but later he went on the road solicit- 
ing consignments for a prominent Chicago grain 
house, although still retaining his interest in the 
Maurice elevator and adding to his holaings 
this sort one at Dunlap, Iowa, and also an elevator 
and lumber yard at Valparaiso, Neb. In 1898 Mr. 
Lee disposed of his elevator property and 
ciated himself with T. A. Way and Phil 8S. Reed, 
who operated under the corporate of the 
Northwestern Iowa Grain Company of Mason City, 
Iowa, of which Mr. Lee took the active manage- 
ment. The. advance of this company under his 


of 
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initiative has been very rapid, growing from a 
small line of elevators on one line of railroad, until 
the company now has elevators on six lines of rail- 
roads in Iowa, besides lumber yards at various sta- 
tions. In July of the present year R. P. Johnson, 
a prominent capitalist of Northwood, Iowa, became 
a heavy stockholder in the company, and the name 
was changed to Way-Johnson-Lee Company 
the headquarters moved from Mason City to Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Lee is an active grain association man and 
acceptably 
and Dakota Grain 
to 1897. 


and 


filled the office of secretary of the lowa 


Dealers’ Association from 1894 


In aceordance with the ruling of the attorney- 
general of Minnesota, all elevators or sidings will 
be required to take out public elevator licenses. 

The first car of wheat from the new wheat belt 
of which Dominion City the 
Winnipeg on August 20. It was graded as a fine 
sample of No. 1. 


is center reached 
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[For the ‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
ON THE CAUSES AND EFFECT OF 
CHOKES. 


BY FRED C BLODGETT, 
Superintendent Pillsbury Elevator, Minneapolis. 

Until recently, comparatively speaking, I have 
been a martyr to the freaks of elevator legs for 
many years, and I have therefore been much inter- 
ested in the several articles appearing in the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Elevator and Grain Trade” on the subject of 
chokes. The question of fires originating from 
them has been so well handled by Mr. Gill, the 
insurance inspector, that I will confine myself to 
the subject from the elevator man’s standpoint, or, 
to be more explicit, will try to show the causes 
and effect of chokes, together with the annoyances, 
anxiety and expense they make. 

Franklin Hall very properly places the overfull 
bin as the one prime cause in country houses, but 
I take issue with him in saying that it is the only 
cause worthy of consideration. I believe a very 
large majority of elevator operators will agree 
with me that the various other causes of chokes in 
the aggregate far outweigh overfull bins and should 
be reckoned with accordingly. 

I also take Mr. Hall to task for asserting that 
feeding from the back pit is an indefensible practice. 
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Grain is all received in the front pit, but afterward 
is mostly handled from the back. This cannot be 
otherwise in the ordinary country elevator, for the 
reason that it cannot be spouted to the front. 

I will here mention some of the other most com- 
nion causes of chokes, to wit: Slowing up of motive 
power, slipping of belts, drawing from bins con- 
taining dry and damp grain, collection of grain on 
pit hoppers in drawing from bins, and the mass 
sliding into the boot; also obstructions in the head 
spout carried therewith in the grain, as, for in- 
stance, empty grain sacks, bunches of hay, straw, 
rags, paper or blocks of wood. All these are com- 
monly found in farmers’ loads of grain. I have 
had a head spout clogged with a farmer’s dinner 
box, dinner included. 

Chokes are primarily from many causes, but the 
secondary action is the same in all cases, namely, 
a delivery of more grain to the boot than can be 
earried away by the cups. Whether it be by haul- 
ing it through the head, owing to an obstructed 
bead spout, or by feeding too fast, or by falling 
away of the speed, the final conditions in the boot 
and leg are exactly the same. 


Referring to the cut herewith—an open view 
of the lower portion of a leg is shown in 


process of choking, presumably from a lagging en- 
gine. A shows the front pit partly filled with 
grain, marked. C. DD _ shows the surplus grain 
which has passed through the feed opening, H, anda 
been pumped up the leg casing by the cups. EH 
shows the ovérfull cups after passing through the 
blockade of grain. FE shows the empty cups re- 


turning; G, the back feed gate; B, the back pit; 
Kx, the working floor and, L, the boot pulley. The 
dark shaded part of the grain near H shows its 
movement when the leg is working normally. 

Referring again to the cut, when the grain rises 
in the leg, as shown by D, the motion of the belt 
is retarded and slowly but surely comes to a stand- 
still. If before losing too much speed the feed 
gate should be closed, the empty cups, FF, quickly 
earry away the blockade, DD, and the belt at once 
resumes its normal speed. Therefore, I will say 
that the only way to prevent a choke produced by 
any of the several causes is to stop the flow of 
grain to the boot at the right time. The annoy- 
ances of choking legs are unbounded, and constant 
watchfulness only partly prevents them at best. 
A leg has choked in my elevator with a man on 
watch, with his hand on the feed lever and nothing 
to do but keep it from choking. ; 

The damage from chokes is great in large plants 
—and in smaller ones is in proportion—in mutilated 
cups and belts, burned belts and frictions, broken 
shafts, etc. Besides there is the loss of the time 
of the plant and of the men, which is sometimes 
for days, but more often hours. 

The legs of our elevator are equipped with small 
automatic machines for preventing chokes, which, 
with us, have from long use proved an entire suc- 
cess. In case the leg begins to choke, they close 
the feed gate at exactly the right time. They are 
practical in all respects and seem to be durable. 

Most elevators in this city have machines for the 
same purpose, but are, I think, different from ours. 
I have heard good reports from some of them, and 
believe they are generally satisfactory. We can do 
at least 15 per cent more elevating in a day than 
formerly, as we now feed full cups and leave the 
legs in care of the machines. 


NEW ELEVATORS AT DULUTH. 


It is announced that McCarthy Brothers & Co. 
of Duluth and Minneapolis will build a 2,000,000- 
bushel steel elevator and tanks at Rice’s Point, Du- 
luth. The elevator will have a capacity of 400,000 
bushels and the tank annex 1,600,000 bushels. The 
site recently purchased by them is 580x1,500 feet 
and cost $21,000. It lies just north of the Peavey 
Elevator at Duluth, with the two concrete an- 
nexes. Work will be commenced at once. 

It is also reported that the Pioneer Steel Elevator 
Company of Minneapolis will erect a grain elevator 
in Duluth this fall and winter. This company owns 
property on the outer end of the same slip on 
Rice’s Point that the McCarthy elevator property 
is located on. The Pioneer company has intended 
to build on this property for two years, but has 
deferred the improvement from time to time. 

Surveyors are now at work on the site of the 
proposed elevator of the Omaha Railway at Allouez 
Bay, West Superior, Wis. It is believed. that the 
second of the Omaha’s proposed system of three 
elevators is to be built there this winter. 

The Milwaukee & St. Paul also is arranging to 
have its terminals at Allouez Bay, and predictions 
have been made .that this road will build ware- 
houses and elevators there, and that the Soo and 
Great Northern may do likewise. 


FLOATING ELEVATORS. 


The floating elevators in New York and Brook- 
lyn harbor have been. experiencing a very dull 
season, six of those of the International company 
being tied up at the Atlantic dock, while the bal- 
ance of the lot were more days idle in September 
than busy. This is unusual. For three or four 
years past this floating elevator plant has been 
coining money, while the stationary elevators have 
been practically idle. To meet the requirements 
of the modern ocean liners some of them have been 
enlarged to a capacity of 15,000 bushels an hour, 
and the company has been paying dividends of 
from 9 to 15 per cent for years past, as the floating 
elevators practically did all the grain loading of 
the port. The leading authorities in New York 
see no immediate prospect for an improvement of 
conditions in the export grain trade from that port. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE 
GRAIN TRADE OF THE 
NORTHWEST. 


BY F. H. PEAVEY OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


|A paper read by the author at the annua] meeting of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on October 3, 1901.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I esteem it a pleasure 
and a privilege to meet with you here to-day. I 
am especially pleased that our meeting should be 
in the good old state of Lowa—the state to which 
I immigrated from Maine away back in 1867, locat- 
ing then in the northwest corner of the state at 
Sioux City, which at that time was 100 miles beyond 
fn railroad. The journey from Chicago to Sioux City 
required three days and three nights. There is 
therefore a very large, warm spot in my heart for 
everything that pertains to the interests of this 
great and glorious state—and there is no greater 
state in this Union of ours. 

When I travel, as I frequently do, through the 
northwest counties, I always enjoy sitting in the 
rear car of the train and reminiscing, going back 
to the old days when some of those counties were 
first settled—counties that are now large in popula- 
tion and settled by the best class of people, who 
have become wealthy and influential in the affairs 
of the state and the nation. ; 

I was sidetracked in Sioux City for eighteen years; 
thence going to my present home in Minneapolis. 

The subject on which I have been asked to talk 
—‘The Growth of the Grain Trade of the North- 
west’’—gives me a great scope, and its complete 
treatment would require a large volume, as few 
people even in the grain trade itself have a realizing 
sense of the enormous growth of the grain business 
in this country during the past decade. 

I will give you briefly my observations and experi- 
ences covering a period of thirty years, when one 
firm that I recall started in a feed store with less 
than a carload of assorted grain, and to-day this 
same firm, which has never changed its name, con- 
trols and practically owns elevators scattered 
throughout the country of an aggregate storage ca- 
pacity of 38,000,000 bushels. 

I first chanced to think how wheat was handled 
in Sioux City, Iowa, in 1867 (that section which 
now boasts of its magnificent corn crop and has its 
corn palaces, was supposed to be ‘beyond the corn 
belt at the time I mention). In those days the ag-_ 
gregate wheat receipts were small, although the en- 
tire country to the west was tributary. Farmers 
delivered the grain in sacks and the grain merchant 
used his back to convey .the wheat to one corner 
of the warehouse; later it was resacked and carted 
to a Missouri River steamboat and shipped to 
Omaha, the then nearest railroad point. p 

The small volume of business; uncertainty as to 
time of delivery; the necessity of using muscle in 
place of machinery; the lack of being able to hedge, 
all contributed to force the merchant to buy on a 
very wide margin, or to gamble that. wheat would 
advance in price. The large majority of those who > 
pursued the latter course died poor or are to-day 
without money or influence. 

With the advent of the railroad came partitioned 
warehouses, and those among you old in the busi- 
ness will recall how we fought for hill or knoll 
locations high enough to spout to cars without re- 
handling. Later came the balloon elevator driven 
by one blind horse, with a fanning mill in the base- 
ment. Some of you will remember alternating be- 
tween the mill and the horse, using the same stick 
for both. 

What are now known as line elevator companies 
had their origin in the early ’70s, and one of the 
first was located on the Dakota Southern Railroad 
(from Sioux City to Yankton, a distance of 65 miles, 
one of the first roads to invade Dakota), now known 
as a branch of the C., M. & St. P. Ry. 

With the advent of the St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
(now known as the Great Northern) and the North- 
ern Pacific, and the tremendous immigration fol- 
lowing, the line elevator man became a necessity. 
Material was carted miles in advance of the rail- 
road, and at heavy expense elevators were completed 
by the time the tracks reached there. Business was 
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commenced with no banking facilities and in many 
eases with no other building in sight; wheat re- 
ceipts were heavy; steam power was used; cur- 
rency was shipped from Minneapolis to the nearest 
express point and then sent by special messenger to 
the side track elevator man, whose life was lonely 
and whose pistol was ready to protect the money 
and property in his charge. 

About the same period the St. Paul & Sioux City 
R. R. (mow known as the Omaha) was completed 
and established an elevator line of its own, all 
charges being included in the freight, thus prevent- 
ing competition. Their houses would handle six to 
eight thousand bushels of wheat per day and were 
operated by steam with two unloading places. 1 
have known farmers at Sibley (and I remember 
when the first man settled in Osceola County), and 
later at Luverne, Minn., to wait 24 hours and 
even longer to be unloaded. <A line would be 
formed, horses or oxen unhitched and farmers would 
attend to their own wants; about once an hour or 
so all those in line would return with their horses, 
hitch and draw up, and this process would be con- 
tinued until each team arrived at the elevator and 
was unloaded. 

This method of handling eleyators did not prove 
successful to the railroad company, who sold or 
leased them to other parties and confined themselves 
to their legitimate business of transportation. 

To-day through the agricultural districts the grain 
buyer is usually located in advance of the railway. 
agent, his elevator being completed before the sta- 
tion house is ready; as the country becomes more 
densely populated new towns spring up and new 
side tracks are put in, and hence we have a steady 
increase in country elevators, and in most cases the 
new houses are built of cribbing and operated by 
gasoline power. Through the older states the houses 
are owned by the independent buyer; in the North- 
west, the line eleyator men predominate. 

While the increase in the number of country ele- 


vators has been very rapid, the growth of the 
terminal elevator is still more marvelous. Terminal 


elevators are a necessity to transportation and 
commerce; they are the reservoirs which carry the 
product of the country until the grain is wanted for 
home or foreign consumption. It is impossible for 
the consumer to take the grain as fast as the pro- 
ducer rushes it to market, especially in the fall, and 
if it were not for the terminal elevators, backed by 
large capital and credit, cereal prices would be very 
greatly depressed. The necessity for the terminal 
eleyators is most apparent to all thinking men. 
Large terminals are now contemplated, or are under 
construction, in New York, Boston and New Or- 
leans, in the United States; and in Quebec, Montreal 
and Port Arthur, in the Dominion of Canada. When 
terminal elevators were first constructed they did 
not run over 300,000 to 500,000 bushels’ capacity. 
One firm tore down an elevator the other day in 
Minneapolis that cost $60,000; it didn’t pay to run it, 
for its costs but little more to operate a 3,000,000- 
bushel plant. Those first terminal elevators were 
built of wood, with all the bins about 20 feet above 
the main flsor, and all belts running perpendicu- 
_larly~ he houses cost about 30 cents per bushel ca- 
pacity according to the kind and amount of ma- 
chinery used. It was soon discovered that annexes 
could be utilized and they were constructed of crib- 
bing with bins running to within a few feet ¢f the 
ground, These annexes were used for storage pur- 
poses alone; bins were flat bottomed and were 
loaded and unloaded by conveyors from the working 
house; at first the old spiral screw conveyor was 
used; later the rubber belt, at first concave, but 
now perfectly flat. I think the longest single ele- 
vator belt in use is in one of the houses in Minne- 
apolis—1,200 feet long. We adopted the horizontal 
belt system after I had personally investigated its 
advantages in Liverpool and London. The driving 
belt in all modern eleyators has been superseded 
by the rope. 

You will pardon me for being somewhat personal, 
but I have always aimed to keep abreast of elevator 
improvements, and ten years ago my firm became 
interested in the building of a system of three ele- 
yators in West Superior, Wis., of a total  stor- 
age capacity of 5,000,000 bushels. The working 
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house of 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity was located on 
the dock and the other two houses, running length- 
wise, were connected by steel galleries, the three 
houses being placed 450 feet apart. We had previ- 
ously lost heavily through fire by the use of wooden 
galleries and were at the mercy of the insurance 
companies—rates having become oppressive, and in 
addition there was not enough insurance in the 
country to go around when wheat was high priced, 
and with the transfer rates cut from 114 cents to %4 
cent per bushel it became imperative to adopt such 
improvement as would reduce the rates of insur- 
ance on grain. Mr. James J. Hill built in Buffalo 
the first steel elevator and it proved a success; he 
later built one in West Superior. Minneapolis has 
two and Chicago one. About two years ago the 


| hollow tile tank system for storage was successfully 


adopted by some elevator companies. 
not entirely satisfied with either plan. We sought a 
material for elevator construction that would be 
absolutely fireproof, one that would grow stronger 
with age, would not require paint or repairs, and we 
decided upon the use of cement, and are now just 
about completing a plant in Duluth, costing between 
$750,000 and $1,000,000, that I believe to be the most 
complete and up-to-date elevator plant in the world. 
Men have come from Liverpool, Moritreal, New 
York and elsewhere to investigate this system of 


My firm was 
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construction and we have had letters of inquiry 
from Buenos Ayres. In adopting the cement system 
of construction we did not act hastily, but made an 
exhaustive and intelligent investigation. We first 
noticed that the railway companies were using ce- 
ment instead of stone for bridge work, and three 
years ago we quietly erected a circular tank 114 feet 
high and 25 feet in diameter, having an average 
thickness of 8 inches, as a test, and had it full of 
wheat from early fall until late spring (and most 
of the time since then it has been full of wheat), 
when the wheat came out dry and sweet. The fol- 
lowing fall one of my partners, accompanied by an 
expert, spent three months in Europe, visiting Den- 
mark, Germany and France, and went as far north 
as Russia, noting and investigating all structures 
built wholly or partly of cement. At Braila in Rou- 
mania, a large elevator was found owned and suc- 
cessfully operated by the government, built wholly 
of cement. Braila is situated on the Danube River, 
30 miles from the Black Sea, and handles about 70,- 
000,000 bushels of grain annually. Another mem- 
ber of my firm visited Italy and examined the ce- 
ment used in the Colosseums in Naples and Rome 
over 2,000 years ago. I give you these details that 
you may know we spent time and money before 
arriving at a conclusion. Our Duluth plant has a 
eapacity of 5,000,000 bushels—1,000,000 in the 
wooden working house and 4,000,000 in cement 
eylindrical tanks, each 104 feet high and 35 feet in 
diameter, these tanks being located 50 feet from the 
working house, and connected by five conveyors, 


each capable of carrying 20,000 bushels per hour. 
About one-third of the cement part of this plant 
was completed last fall and in that part we carried 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat all winter and spring 
without insurance, and we shall not carry any insur- 
ance on building or contents. We are justly proud 
of our undertaking, believing it to be in advance of 
any known eleyator construction. 

The most phenomenal growth of the grain busi- 
ness has occurred in the Northwest with 
apolis and Duluth as terminals. When we com- 
menced doing business through Duluth the elevator 
capacity of that city was 350,000 bushels; to-day it 
has a capacity of 32,000,000 bushels. Minneapolis 
in 1880 had an elevator capacity of 1,000,000; in 1901 
its elevator capacity is 33,000,000 bushels. 

Diverging a little it may interest you to note the 
immense growth of the grain option or speculative 
business in the Northwest. Citing Minneapolis 
alone, the first pit was put in on the floor about 14 
years ago; afterward it was taken out on account 
of no business; a couple of years later it was again 
tried and succeeded, and since that time has grown 
to very large proportions. Last year the trades av- 
eraged nearly 8,000,000 bushels per day of wheat 
alone. The largest trade of any one day was 24,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat—dizzy figures and practi- 
cally the growth of ten years. 

In the old times we have paid 20 cents per bushel 
freight charges on wheat from Duluth to Buffalo; 
to-day we regard a 2-cent rate excessive, and have 
shipped wheat for % of a cent. In 1885 the all-rail 
rate from Fargo to the seaboard on wheat was 39 
cents per bushel and this fall the rate has been 21 
cents per bushel. In other words, the producer at 
Fargo can ship his grain to the seaboard and sell 
it for 18 cents less than he did in 1885 and still 
realize as much money. 

In the old days the capacity of a freight car was 
20,000 pounds. To-day it is 80,000 pounds. Twenty 
years ago the ship on the great lakes carrying 30,000 
bushels of wheat was regarded of large capacity; 
ships of to-day will carry 250,000 to 275,000 bushels 
each. In those old times it took all day to load a 
small vessel with wheat; to-day there are elevators 
at Duluth that can load 150,000 bushels per hour 
into a steamship. Twenty-five years ago there was 
little or no corn raised north of Sioux City. To-day 
in the state of Minnesota the corn crop amounts to 
40,000,000 bushels. In 1876 the receipts of grain at 
Minneapolis were 5,185,000; in 1898 they were 116,- 
096,160, 

My firm was first to build elevators on the Pacific 
Coast—building in 1889 and 1890 under the name of 
the Pacific Coast Elevator Company, a million- 
bushel elevator at Portland, Ore., and fifty coun- 
try elevators in Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and 
it may interest you to know how the business is 
done there compared with the methods in yogue on 
this side of the Rockies. 

The Pacific Coast grain elevator business entails 
more risk than that of this section of the country, 
I speak more particularly with regard to the Pacific 
Northwest. Warehouses are still most generally in 
use; farmers do not sell by the wagonload, but 
usually haul their entire crop to market in sacks 
and, with others, pile it out doors on dealers’ plat- 
forms many tiers high. Bach owner has his private 
mark on his sacks and will not permit his grain to 
be mixed with that of his neighbors, for each man 
knows he has raised the best quality (the buyer 


Minne- 


ean only sample the wheat by plugging). Some- 
times the’ wheat will remain piled in the way men- 
tioned for a month or more; frequently the farmers 
will pool their holdings and auction off the whole 
lot, advertising the fact in advance. Sacks must be 
bought with the wheat. : 

The first strife among buyers is to secure the 
wheat for their own platforms, for each buyer re- 
ceives the handling charge in case others should ul- 
timately purchase it. Buyers work for this prefer- 
ence from early spring, loaning sacks, selling them 
on time, making advances on the crop—anything 
to get there, 

The grain is shipped in sacks to the seaboard and 
is there trucked to and piled up in a warehouse in 
piles seven sacks high; it is thence loaded into sail- 
ing vessels for a four months’ 


voyage to Burope 
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around Cape Horn. Most cargoes, not sold in ad- 
vance, are billed to Cork, Ireland, for orders. 

Early in the crop year samples are gathered of 
Walla Walla Valley and Palouse Valley wheat, and 
by mixing them together, or by taking each valley 
by itself, one is supposed to secure a fair average 
quality of the crop. Samples of the same are sent 
to different European markets and hence the specu- 
lative grade is known as the f. a. q. grade. France 
likes light bread, while England is partial to strong 
bread, thus the Pacific Coast wheat is the most 
popular in France, while Hngland favors our north- 
ern wheat. 

Grain vessels going around Cape Horn cannot 
be loaded to over one-fourth bulk on aceount of 
damage from cargo shifting. Upon arrival across 
the water the grain is transferred into what is 
known as millers’ sacks and is thence forwarded 
to mills throughout the country. The business on 
the coast is attended with much more risk than we 
are accustomed to take on this side of the Rockies. 
There is no way to hedge and dealers are expected 
to make charters months in advance, which of 
itself is most speculative; but let it be borne in 
mind that the next decade will see a wonderful 
growth west of the Rocky Mountains, and with 
that growth the objectionable features of the grain 
trade on the Pacific Coast will undoubtedly disap- 
pear. You may not have noticed it, but Greater 
New York alone has a population 300,000 greater 
than the combined population of our Pacific Coast 
states. 

In 1891 Mr. C. Wood Davis of Kansas City, a 
man prominent as a statistician and who posed 
for many years as the farmers’ friend, prophe- 
sied that this country would within five years 
be an importer rather than an exporter of wheat, 


and this opinion was concurred in by some of 
the larger grain dealers of the country at the 
time. I then stated in an interview that I felt the 


time for importing wheat into this country was 
exceedingly remote. I feel to-day as I felt then, 
and I believe the grain business in this country 
is still young. 

It was only last year that elevators were built 
in the extreme western part of Kansas and I 
think we will see the day when we will invade the 
state of Colorado. 

Do you comprehend the magnitude of the agri- 
cultural products of this country? It may surprise 
you to know that in 1895 the agricultural products 
of the state of lowa alone exceeded in yalue the 
mineral output of the entire United States, includ- 
ing the coal production of Pennsylvania. Since 
then, however, the conditions have somewhat 
changed on account of the large gold discoveries 
in Colorado and Alaska. 

Many of you remember when General Hazen 
made his unfayorable report to the government on 
the Northern Pacific Railway project, stating the 
road as projected would traverse a barren desert; 
but much of that country is now dotted with the 
homes of prosperous farmers. This past season 
General Washburn of Minneapolis has been open- 
ing up the country north of Bismarck—a country 
supposed to be absolutely worthless for agricul- 
ture. I have driven with him over his survey, and 
from the observations I then made it appears that 
after getting twenty-five miles north of Bismarck 
the rain belt is struck, and the country will un- 
doubtedly prove to be most productive. 

My obseryation has been that the planting of 
trees and turning over of the sod attracts moisture. 
(I recall the time when the city of Sioux City paid 
a dollar a tree for each tree that was planted and 
lived two years.) I believe that what is now known 
as the Arid West will by artificial means be made 
an agricultural garden. I believe the canyons of 
Colorado will sooner or later be utilized as reser- 
voirs, serving two purposes—confining the water 
in the spring and thus preventing the overflow of 
rivers, and later dealing it out as it is needed for 
irrigation purposes—and this work should be done 
by the government. Our Association should exert 
its best influence, collectively and individually, at 
home and in Washington, in the interests of irri- 
gation by the government. The Snake River dis- 
trict alone, if irrigated, would produce millions of 


bushels of grain, and with our fast increasing popu- 
lation and the Orient absorbing an increasing 
quantity of our Pacific Coast goods, we shall need 
more acres. We will find some good use for every- 
thing God has given us and we must tax our brains 
and energies to develop our endowment. Senator 
Warren of Wyoming, in a recent address, made the 
tollowing statement: 

“There now remains at the disposal of the gen- 
eral government unappropriated and unreserved 
land aggregating 900,000,000 acres; of this approxi- 
mately 350,000,000 acres are in Alaska and prac- 
tically all of the remaining 550,000,000 acres are in 
that part of the United States west of the Mis- 
souri River, once known as the Great American 
Desert, now called the Arid West, and destined in 
time to be freed from this implied designation of 
inferiority. To aid commerce the general govern- 
ment, since its establishment has dredged harbors, 
remoyed obstructions in channels, deepened river 
beds, built breakwaters and otherwise diverted and 
controlled waterways. The expected benefits of 
such aid cannot well be called local, for the ter- 
ritory to be subserved is as great in extent as the 
aggregate acreage of all the New England, Middle 
and Southern states and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Iowa additional.” 

The railroads are the great civilizers and equal- 
izers of the age, and famine cannot exist at one 
end of this country with plenty at the other. Wheat 
has been shipped from Oregon to Texas; Kansas 


wheat has found lodgment in Minneapolis and Min- } 


neapolis wheat in Kansas. Nebraska corn shipped 
to Duluth has beeen reshipped to Kansas City, 
and at the present time potatoes are being trans- 
ported from Oregon to Texas. These moves are 
made as conditions change, which changes are 
hourly watched and the opportunities improyed by 
the grain merchant. The farmers get the greater 
benefit, for the reason that competition is too keen 
or the opportunity is lost if one waits for more 
than a legitimate margin. 

I have occupied every position in the elevator 
business and speak from personal knowledge and 
experience. I know how hard it is ior the country 
buyer to allow his competitor to take the bulk of 
the grain even when he knows that the party’ is 
losing money on every bushel. I know how un- 
happy the traveling man is whose elevators rank 
second on the line. I know also that the cold, 
dry figures shown by the books in the main office 
constitute the keynote to the whole situation, for 
glory fades away at the end of the fiscal year if 
the balance is on the wrong side of the ledger. 

I am a believer in men and that the best way 
to get along in the world is to be absolutely frank, 
open and above-board with one’s competitors. The 
man who misleads or indulges in half truths not 
only is soon found out, but belittles himself in his 
own estimation and thus gives the honest and 
eandid man the advantage. 

Many a quarrel between buyers could be averted 
by openness and frankness. So far as line com- 
panies are concerned, I am quite positive that 
much trouble is brought about by the excess of 
zeal of our own men. We believe ourselves to be 
straightforward and honest, but we are prone ta 
believe quickly anything bad that we hear about 
our neighbors. 

There is no class of men in commercial pursuits 
who are given so large a financial credit as the ele- 
vator men. They are the medium through which 
the great crops of the country are collected and 
forwarded to all parts of the world, and in shoul- 
dering the heavy responsibilities involved in the 
scientific carrying on of this great trade they must 
of necessity have the confidence of the financial 
centers of the country. In the city of Minneapolis, 
the great grain center of this whole country—a 
position she is more firmly establishing every year 
—no class of men stand higher morally, socially 
and financially than the elevator men, and the 
confidence that is reposed in them as a Class is 
based on the fact that they are known as non- 
speculators, confining themselves to the strictly 
legitimate business of dealing in grain, collecting 
it in small parcels and delivering it in large. I do 
not recall in all my long experience the case of a 


single elevator man who has ever failed in business 
except from two causes—speculation and misman- 
agement. 

I think many country merchants place too much 
reliance upon the gossip they hear emanating from 
the various boards of trade. Much of the gossip 
circulating is written by men who are either long 
or short of the market, thus causing their judg- 
ment to be absolutely worthless; or, if not by men 
thus personally interested in the market, then by 
incompetent sensationalists, who are willing to tell 
you what to do, but have never done anything 
themselves. . 

These meetings are productive of very much 
good; they cannot be held too frequently. When 
we can have but one a year of the national or- 
ganization let us have more than that of the state 
organization, and still more of the county organiza- 
tion, and have daily intercourse and exchange of 
ideas with our neighbors. Do not deceive yourself 
by believing that you know it all and your neighbor 
knows nothing. Do not deceive yourself by think- 
ing that you have any advantages at terminal 
points that he does not also get. Do not make 
the mistake of imagining that you receive favors 
from the railroad company that your competitor 
does not also receive. 

The object of this meeting to-day is to absorb 
and impart, and it will not be a success if we fail 
to get some good out of it. In once sense we are 
competitors, but in real fact we are partners. An 
advantage gained by one of us is of short duration 
and usually reacts. We must be systematic and 
watchful of details to be able to handle our busi- 
ness at the minimum cost. We will become bank- 
rupts if we aim to secure the profits per bushel 
that obtained ten years ago. We must shrink our 
margins as the volume of business increases. Our 
field is larger, our opportunities greater and our 
competition keener, and to be successful we must 
change with the conditions and accept them as they 
exist to-day. 


ELEVATOR IMPROVEMENTS AT 
JERSEY CITY. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is making 
improvements in its elevator at the foot of Third 
street in Jersey City that will double its capacity 
for handling grain. The handling capacity hereto- 
fore has been 100,000 bushels a day; the present 
improvements will double this capacity. It will 
then be possible to load a ship and yet use all the 
twenty-four legs for hoisting grain from cars. To 
accomplish this two large conveyor belts are being 
installed. Grain will be taken from a bin con- 
taining a known quantity and will be put on board 
a steamer by conveyor belt without reweighing. 
When the exact amount required cannot be had 
from one or several bins, a leg of the elevator will 
haye to be brought into requisition and the wheat 
weighed in the same manner as when received. 
To now weigh wheat from a bin it is first run into 
the pit, hoisted to the hoppers, weighed and then 
sent to the belt gallery. This will be avoided as far * 
as possible in the new elevator. The wijehing tai 
ties also are being greatly increased. tacc weighs 
ing machine will be equipped with a single hopper 
with a capacity of 1,600 bushels, sufficient to take 
the contents of the largest car without refilling. 


The short crop of wheat in the Northwest last 
season reduced the annual earnings of the St. P. 
& S. Ste. M. (Soo Line) by no less than $750,000. 


A curious accident is reported from Pelican 
Rapids, Minn. Harry Frazee of that village had 
oceasion to step into the M. & N. elevator there, 
and his dog, a magnificent specimen of his kind, 
followed him and got lost in the building. As 
Mr. Frazee stepped out onto the railroad track he 
heard the animal whine and not being able to lo- 
cate him he whistled sharply, and at.the same 
instant glanced upward and was shocked to see 
that the dog had made his way up the stairway 
to a height of 60 feet. The animal had heard 
his whistle and without an instant’s hesitation 
leaped through a window and was dashed to pieces 
on the track at its master’s feet. 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association was held at Des Moines on 
October 2 and 3. In all respects the meeting was 
the largest and most successful ever held by the 
Association—its only meeting, in fact, which has 
assumed a national character. Every affiliated as- 
sociation entitled to delegates was represented on 
the floor, as was every important grain exchange 
west of the Alleghanies, as well as those of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. The greater number of 
those in attendance arrived by special trains on the 
evening of October 1, the Kansas City and St. Louis 
representatives arriving on the morning of October 
2, and those of Milwaukee on October 3. 

When the proceedings opened at the Auditorium 
at about 10 o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, 
October 2, there were probably between 700 and 
800 grain and grain commission dealers in the city. 
In the Auditorium, the Kansas City Board of Trade 
liad secured the upper right-hand tier of five boxes 
for its members; Chicago occupied the ten lower 
boxes; while the Cereal Club of Des Moines and 
private individuals occupied the upper left-hand tier 
_of five. The affiliated association delegates occu- 
pied designated places in the orchestra seats. St. 
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Louis had headquarters in the foyer parlors. The 
entire audience room had been decorated with red, 
white and blue streamers, hanging from the ceiling 
in graceful loops, while the boxes and balconies 
were trimmed with sheafs of grain and ear corn in 
artistic designs. The box occupants were also des- 
ignated by brilliant banners, that of Kansas City, 
“The Greatest Primary Winter Wheat Market,’ in 
red and gold, being particularly conspicuous at the 
sky line. Seats were provided on the stage for dis- 
tinguished guests and officials of the affiliated asso- 
ciations; and directly behind these seats were black- 
boards showing prices in the grain and stock mar- 
kets. 

At 10 o’clock a, m., October 2, President B. A. 
Lockwood called the assemblage to order and in- 
troduced Governor Leslie M. Shaw, who welcomed 
the Association to Des Moines, and, extending the 
“olad hand,” tendered not only the freedom of the 
capital city, Des Moines, but also a hospitality 
coéxtensive with the commonwealth of Iowa. His 
excellency took advantage of the occasion to refer 
to the varied resources of the state of Towa, dwell- 
ing mainly, of course, upon those of the 35,000,000 
acres included in her 300,000 farms. These farms 
in 1900 produced over 300,000,000 bushels of corn, 
130,000,000 bushels of oats, 22,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 12,000,000 bushels of barley and 2,000,000 
bushels of rye, which would require 1,000,000 cars 
to transport to market. Continuing, Gov. Shaw 
said in part: 


The lands of Iowa are now so used that we not only 
produce the 466,000,000 bushels of the ordinary cereals 


heretofore referred to, but in addition grow 1,200,000 
bushels of flaxseed, nearly a million bushels of grass 
seed, 14,000,000 bushels of potatoes and 700,000 bush- 
els of other vegetables; 3,000,000 bushels of apples 
and 250,000 bushels of other tree fruit; 12,000,000 
pounds of grapes, and 100,000 bushels of other small 
fruit; 5,000,000 tons of hay, and we have left 8,000,000 
acres in pasture, the product of which is worth $20,- 
000,000. We annually prepare for market 1,500,000 
beeves and have 3,000,000 head of cattle left. We 
fatten and market 5,000,000 hogs and hold 4,000,000 
on our farms. We stall-feed 500,000 sheep and clip 
2,000,000 pounds of wool. We make 100,000,000 pounds 
of butter, produce 60,000,000 dozen eggs worth $6,000,- 
000, sell $2,000,000 worth of fat poultry, and have 
stored for our consumption by 80,000 colonies of bees, 
whose industry is excelled only by that of our people, 
7,000,000 pounds of honey, the equivalent of eight 
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train loads of forty cars each, 20,000 pounds to the 
car. 

Perhaps you are now prepared for this additional 
item of information. Iowa has more banks than any 
cther state in the Union, and from the best available 
data more than one-half of its banking capital is held 
by farmers or those who have made fortunes on their 
farms. These banks hold over $200,000,000 on de- 
posit, and of this enormous amount 75 per cent is 
owned by farmers, active and retired. . . . 

When the first wheat was transported by rail from 
the Missouri River to the Atlantic Ocean, thence by 
ship to Liverpool, it cost 61 cents to thus market it. 
It was then weighed and loaded, then unloaded, put 
in elevators, weighed out, reloaded, reshipped again 
and again, and at great expense. It now costs 21144 
cents to take a bushel of wheat from the Missouri 
River to Liverpool. Within thirty months, by reason 
of improved roadbeds, lighter grades, fewer curves, 
heavier iron and larger locomotives, a single engine 
will haul, not 170 tons as formerly, but 2,000 tons 
from the Missouri River to the Atlantic Ocean, where 
it will be unloaded from the car direct to ships, car- 
rying not 2,000 tons as formerly, but 28,000 tons; and 


the saving in expense of transportation and handling 
and water rates will insure the producer better prices 
and the consumer cheaper food. Our people under- 
stand all this and they are both contented and happy. 


Following Gov. Shaw, Mayor Hartenbower of Des 
Moines extended a welcome to the city. Then Capt. 
M. T. Russell was introduced to tender the wel- 
come of the Des Moines Cereal Club. The Captain, 
however, begged leave to offer a substitute in the 
person of Lafayette Young of the Des Moines Cap- 
ital, a local orator now distinguished as having 
made the address putting in nomination at the 
Philadelphia convention Colonel Roosevelt for the 
office of Vice-President of the United States. Mr. 
Young said this was the first time Capt. Russell 
had ever sent a substitute; that only once before 
had he been guilty of trying to get out of anything, 
and that was out of Libby Prison. 
was alike eloquent and generous. 

The first response to these welcomes was made 
by Charles England of Baltimore for the East. He 
said in substance that “it was the ardent wish of 
our late lamented President that there should be 
no sectionalism. With this idea in mind, I make 
response to-day. The Hast and West are bound to- 
day. Coming through on the train it was impossi- 
ble to tell where the dividing line between the East 
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and the West was passed. There was no such line. 
While we of the East sometimes feel proud of the 
deeds of our ancestors, they were for a common 


heritage. We claim that in the Bast the latch- 
string always hangs out, but you have literally 
taken the door from the hinges.” 

J. ©. Robb, an old Iowa man, but now of King- 
fisher, Okla., responded for the Southwest. He re- 


minded the Association that in parts of Oklahoma 
there are as yet no doors to have latchstrings— 
that men there still lived in tents. Nevertheless, 
no association of grain dealers was more alive than 
that of Oklahoma and Indian Territory—none has 
more solidity. 

R. L. Mckellar, president of the Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, responded for the Southeast. 
While he deeply appreciated the welcome of Des 
Moines, the Southeast would like to meet the Asso- 
ciation at closer range, and to that end.he extended 
an invitation on behalf of the commercial organiza- 
tions of Memphis to the Association to hold its next 
annual meeting in that city. “I want to tell how 
it is,’ he said. “A Tennesseean was once describ- 
ing to a Kentucky friend his country seat, and he 
went on to tell him of the clear, sparkling stream 
of water that ran across one corner of the farm, 
and of the stillhouse tucked away under a shady 
side hill, and a large and lush bed of mint that 
grew on the other shore, when he was interrupted 
by his Kentucky friend. ‘Hold on there; you're 
describing Heaven.’ Perhaps some of you may have 
heard of mint juleps,”’ said Mr. Kellar. “Well, I 
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want to say to you that they are the product of 
the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, and that if 
you will come to Memphis next year, all who care 


to know more of that insidious drink will be ac- 


commodated.”’ 

J. L. MeCall responded for Minneapolis and the 
Northwest. Having referred pointedly to the early 
trials of lowa farmers as experienced with 10-cent 
corn and excessive railway rates, he continued in 


part as follows: 


The past twenty years have witnessed many economic 
changes. Railroads have concluded that a reasonable 
compensation is in the end the most desirable. It is 
true this change of heart has in some cases been 
compulsory, but it has transpired. The grain dealers, 
once so few and execrated at every farmer’s fireside, 
have multiplied; and as fast as they adopted business 
principles and common sense for their motto, they 
have prospered, until to-day we are gathered into a 
national organization assembled in the capital of the 
very state that three decades since witnessed priva- 
tions most appalling, but which to-day boasts of fifty- 
cent corn, six-dollar cattle and seven-dollar hogs. 

As the farmers have prospered the grain dealers 
have increased and I insist that each is essential to 
the other. The direct exchange between producer. and 
consumer does not necessarily mean a profitable trans- 
action for either; it means instead a narrow and un- 
stable market. The grain dealer—and I speak now of 
the live, wideawake, up-to-date merchant—is as essen- 
tial in his capacity of securing favorable outlets for 
produce as the manufacturer in his capacity of produé- 
ing the implements with which the crops are tilled. 
But a justification of our existence is not demanded, 
nor is it necessary. Much more profitable is the con- 


JAY A. KING, DIRECTOR. 
sideration of the duties we owe-the communities and 
ourselves, 

In the first place we owe it to every community in 
which we operate to establish fair, honest market. Not 
meteoric, unstable prices born of an hallucination that 
everything is cheap and bound to advance ten cents 
per bushel; but rather a market based upon the very 
best prices obtainable at the moment in this or any 
other land, to be reached by reasonable rates, whether 
water or rail, 

We owe it to ourselyes: To establish arbitrations for 
the adjustment of differences no matter where arising; 
to establish a system of weights and grades through 
the United States at once fair and just to producer, 
merchant and consumer. Those features, together with 
the eradicating of unsound and dangerous so-called 
receivers and merchants who infest every city of 
importance. The calm and reasonable consideration of 
transportation rates are but few of the many ‘matters 
deserving the attention of a national organization. 
But a national or district organization to prosper must 
be composed of substantial individuals, and of such I 
prefer to speak, 

In responding for the great Northwest, I assert with 
all modesty and sincerity that the grain merchant is 
there in the very front rank of business men, and 
that he is a leader of all his brethren in the grain 
trade in the application 6f sound economic principles 
to his profession. ‘The area is so vast, the volume of 
business so large, that any deviation from sound con- 
servatism means speedy destruction. The purchasing 
and shipping of ten millions of grain by fifty, one 
hundred and one hundred and fifty agents located 
hundreds of miles from headquarters and selling the 
grain to the best possible advantage involves a_ re- 
sponsibility too great for a mind tending to specula- 
tion or stupidity. The northwestern grain merchant 
who has sueceeded—and there are many—will not im- 
pair his fortune or his credit by guessing at the future. 
High prices are more pleasant and decidedly more 
profitable to himself and to the farmers, but he sells 
as he buys, always alert and in touch with the best 
markets of the world. 

{Having shown how waste has been eliminated in 
the handling of grain by the perfection of system, and 
having dwelt on the bright future still in store for the 
wideawake dealer, and having sounded a warning to 


those railroads which may be still inclined to con- 
sider the northwestern markets only as mere spots on 
the map to be avoided, he said:] 

As grain dealers let us remember that we are not 
independent of other crafts or occupations, but a yery 
strong factor among them all. We will maintain our 
prominent position if we never waver from these 
principles: Honesty, lair Dealing, Live and Let Live. 
Let the other man make something; avoid confusion 
and controversy. Go to the bottom of every detail of 
every transaction, great or small, Look your man 
in the eye, say “Yes, sir,’ or ‘No, sir,’’ and stick to it. 
And, above all, sell as we buy; let the other fellow 
take the Jong chances, and we take the carrying 
charges. 


Mr. 8. C. Woolson responded for Kansas City, 
and H. R. Whitmore of the Merchants’ Exchange 
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for St. Louis, the latter closing his remarks by 
saying that St. Louis extended an invitation to the 
Association to meet in that city next year—1902. 
S. 8S. Tanner of the Illinois delegation responded 
for that “spiritual city.” Mr. Tanner is 
both a wit and’a humorist, and his address was 
characteristic. “I was born in Peoria,’ he said. 
“IT was brought up within hearing of her church 
bells and in sight of her dew-oozing distilleries. If 
a wall were to be erected around Peoria like that 
erected around ancient Nineveh it would not be 
two weeks before the combined armies of the world 
would be battling for admission. Peoria distilleries 
turn out more of the stuff that revives the spirit 
of man than all other cities in the world combined. 
In foreign lands, perhaps, they do not know that 
Iowa produces more hogs and more corn than IIli- 


Peoria, 


nois, but they do know that Peoria is in Illinois. 
Every Hottentot in South Africa lisps the name of 
Peoria, and drinks to her memory morning, noon 
and night. We make peace with the heathen TFil- 
ipino with our jug.” He closed by reminding the 
cities that were in the field for next year’s conven- 
tion -that “Des Moines has set an example—one 
that you cannot excel and one that you will do well 
to imitate.” 

This concluded the preliminary and formal 
amenities of the meeting; whereupon the Associa- 
tion settled down to the regular business of the ses- 
sion, which was begun by the reading of the an- 
nual address of President B. I’. Lockwood as fol- 
lows: 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen of the Conyvyention:—The old axiom, “All 
things come to him who waits,” is as true of nations 
as individuals. Think, a little over a century ago 
this fair October day, the goodly land where we now 
stand was the possession of the Spanish kingdom, 
then in all her pompous glory, but through the mighty 
influence of Bonaparte was ceded to France just one 
hundred and one -years ago this month; and so short 
a time past as in April of 1808—less than a hundred 
years—did this fair land come into our possession. 
If we allow ourselves to look back but one score more 
years than is allotted to man to live, we would find 
ourselves on alien soil, far from city, town, hamlet, 
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home or civilization in its crudest form—not even the 
hunter’s hut to be seen. 

Only ninety-eight summers have passed since the 
red man was the, sole monarch of these prairies, then 
covered with their beautiful native flora and grasses 
that the poets and painters have so devotedly striven 
to preserve for the present generations to enjoy; while 
herds of American buffalo and numberless smaller 
game covered the plains, and clouds of birds of various 
kinds filled the air to please and satisfy the moving 
bands of the former inhabitants of the land. But 
hark! in the early dawn of the nineteenth century, the 
unbroken prairies of the golden Middle West are re- 
sounding with the tread of the sturdy frontiersman 
whose daring deeds and untiring energy unlocked the 
storehouse of nature and from under the upturned 
sod shot forth the bounteous golden grain. So here’s 


“To the far-flung, fenceless prairie, 
Where the quick cloud shadows trail; 

To our neighbor’s barn in the offing, 
And the line of the glistening rail; 


“To the plow in her league-long furrow, 
With the gray lake gull behind— 
To the weight of a half-year’s winter, 
And the warm, wet western wind.’’ 


Is it not reasonable for us to pause and consider at 
this time this wonderful transformation? In 1801, 
our Stars and Stripes, planted on the eastern shore 
of the Mississippi River, would have been on the ex- 
treme western borders of our nation. It was then 
President Jefferson congratulated the American people 
on “possessing a chosen country with room enough 
for our descendants to the hundredth and thousandth 
generation.” To-day that flag has been moved west- 
ward 6,000 miles and but a little over four generations 
have passed, showing how inadequate is man’s wisdom 
when applied to the Creator’s plans. For, surely, 
events transpiring after 1801 have revealed the hand 
of the All Wise quite as distinctly as did prior his- 
torical acts, whereby, through influences and transae- 
tions brought about by wars between other nations, all 
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to our benefit, we became the possessors of this great 
western country. Many of our statesmen then, as 
now, unconscious of the drift of destiny, openly op- 
posed expansion. Thankful we are that there were 
men then, and are men now, willing and dare to ac- 
cept obligations and duties before them, knowing full 
well that they will soon prove rare opportunities and 
the most valuable eras of man’s energies. 

The geography of those days showed the land just 
west of Iowa as “Bad ‘Lands.’ To-day the tax as- 
sessor makes a different showing, and his record stands 
good; while the map-maker has dropped the word 
“Bad” and the lands are now called the ‘Finest.’ 
Such changes as these upon our nation and land as 
viewed through so brief a period of time should cause 
us to seriously consider what nart we have taken and 
should take that the nation may be better. 

A man’s business should be his pride; and being so, 
the line of his choice should ‘be so valued that his 
pride and better judgment should impel him not only 
to emulate the most successful and prosperous in the 
trade, but to lend his influence and energy toward 
the advancement of that business in general, thereby 
helping others in the same line while helping himself. 
This is the true and fundamental principle of assoc 
tion work. But five years have passed since this As- 
sociation was formed. The time, too, had come for 
the grain business to take on new methods and im- 
proved ways. Men saw the necessity; they believed it; 
and seeing and believing were to those men to do. 
A great undertaking or movement is sure to be talked 
of, and the more talked of the more the movement 
becomes an advancing influence and then a power, 
overcoming obstacles that would thwart any but a 
well-founded undertaking with a sincere, honest pur- 
pose. The originators were not schemers. They had 
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no dreams of dividends, combinations or sélfish 
motives; so they labored zealously for hours, days and 
weeks, freely giving their time for the general good, 
not receiving any remuneration, being cheered by the 
solid growth of the Association, 

This organization had its inception in this city and 
emanated from a want recognized by men of experi- 
ence in state and local association work, who knew by 
pust experience the necessity for an association that 
could control the power of state influence. This is 
one of the reasons for the interest the Cereal Club 
of Des Moines has taken in this convention. Members 
of that club feel that whatever is of their blood must 
show its breeding traits and make good all pedigree 
records. 

It had its birth on November 9, 1896. The first 
meeting was held in Chicago a little less than five 
years ago. Its beginning was on a meager scale. The 
name was the larger part; and at that time might 
very appropriately have been likened to the small boy’s 
punts that were much too large for him, whose mother 
remarked, “the boy would grow into them.’ So has 
the Association grown to its name, until the organiza- 
tion justifies the name to the fullest sense, as, I think, 
all of us present can testify. There were present at 
that meeting men who felt that there was need for 
such an organization, and their judgment was backed 
by their faith and zeal in their work since; for nearly 
every one of the men who joined at that time are 
still the organization’s stanchest friends and workers, 
and are here to-day filled with determination to push 
onward in the future, being encouraged by the sue- 
cess of the past few years. 

The new organization had to overcome all the preju- 
dices that had arisen from former attempts along lines 
of association work which had failed, and the jeal- 
ousies of some local and state associations which were 
opposed to a movement on so large a seale. All these 
difficulties are passed and instead a strong belief, in- 
fluence and support have taken their place. All grain 
interests are fully aware of the necessity for an or- 
ganization, strong, conservative, influential, with a 
national and international scope; its field wide and 


expansive, including interstate work, inter-commercial 


relations in all their various phases, arbitration and 
appeal boards, common carriers, laws, both state and 


national, terminal and central markets, trade rules and 
customs, grain inspection, car inspection, weighing, 
telegraph and telephone rights and customs, insurance, 
dissemination of information, crop and weather bu- 
reaus, and many other subjects of equal importance. 
The work is good and laudable; the scope wide and 
promising. The spirit of fraternal feeling within us 
individually and collectively commands us. to. occupy 
this field, to work zealously, and to strive until we 
shall win and command the esteem and attention. of 
all with whom we may have business relations—the 
grain growers, the sellers, the buyer, the exporter, the 
miller, the common carriers and consumers—those not 
only within our own national borders, but the world 
over. The National Association, with its affiliated 
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associations, has a power and influence for work that 
could not be accomplished by any other means. The 
membership has become powerful and_ far-reaching; 
for each member, whether regular or affiliated, has a 
voice and his personal influence is at once exercised 
in national and interstate affairs. To-day that in- 
fluence is exercised by 2,000 or more members; and 
surely that is a powerful energy and must and will 
bring large results, as many of us who have been 
benefited by our Association can willingly testify. 

With the aid of the National Association the state 
association work is thoroughly supported; and these 
various organizations are thereby banded together and 
their work cemented; they have a common head to go 
to for help and to work with for needed reform and 
advancement along lines helpful to their membership, 
and the grain interests in general, thus adding a double 
incentive to their work, : 

I have previously outlined some of the objects of 
our work, but I will call your attention to a few of 
them. : 

Arbitration.—This is one of the many important 
measures that we should put into active force at this 
session. It is necessary for all members, shippers and 
receivers alike. To my mind there is not a more im- 
portant influence we can exercise upon the trade and 


business and receive such wide and beneficial results 
to our Association as through arbitration. The plan 
as it will be presented or adopted will be acceptable 
to all fair-minded and law-abiding members 
Trade rules and customs will be an interesting sub- 
ject and will help to enlighten us in regard to some 
of the ambiguous rules and customs now in vogue, 
thereby lessening the liability to loss of not only money 
and time but of many a cordial business relation, 
Terminal Markets.—The general caring for grain at 


the terminal markets in its various phases will, I 
trust, be thoroughly and fairly treated from both 


points of view—shipper and receiver. 
Inspection.—More uniform rules and grading of grain 
in central markets is a much desired reform; and to 
that end we have invited the inspectors of the terminal 
markets to be present and to furnish us with type 
samples of their different kinds and grades of grain, 
and from these men we hope to gather much valuable 
information; and may this prove the beginning of a 
movement along the line of more uniform grading. 
A crop bureau will at no distant day be a valuable 
department of our work, and photography, I predict, 
will become an important feature in that work. 
Weighing.—We have accomplished much to improve 
weighing methods and facilities in some markets, and 
the work accomplished has proven so satisfactory that 
we have no doubt but that the results of the coming 
year will be equally as gratifying. There is no reason 
to doubt further the ability of this Association to ac- 


complish a vast amount of good work. The time for 
questioning and doubting has passed when we com- 


pare the past membership with the present, and see 
especially the rapid growth made this year. 

The policy of the officers for the past year has been 
to solidify the influence and unify the powers of all 
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other associations, this being necessary to accomplish 


the great work for which the organization was de- 
signed. Therefore, they believed the necessity for 


their efforts to be greatest along the line of affiliation. 
With that accomplished, they would feel justified in 
taking up regular national work in an aggressive way 
with the assurance of success. The secretary’s re 
port will give the year’s work in detail, and I am 
sure it will be interesting to you. The membership 
last year was about 475, this year it is nearly 2,000; 
the affiliated membership last year was 209, this year 
it is 1,645; the net gain being 1,525, t 

The treasurer’s report will, I trust, be as gratifying 
to you as it is to your officers. Starting with a debt 


of $316.48, and judging from the preceding year’s 
revenue, ave were not. justified in increasing ex- 


penditures necessary to do the work. The secretary 
had received the meager sum of $500 for his arduous 
work the previons year and could not safely depend 
on more. The other officers realized the necessity ni 
only of economizing but of paying their own expenses, 
trusting to the future to be reimbursed. Under such 
circumstances they would not be so apt to attend to 
Association affairs as they would under more prosper 
ous conditions. The closing of the year, however, finds 


us in a more favorable condition, and we feel sure 
the Association will justify and recommend a more 
liberal policy. To that end, allow me to urge the 


membership to a generous spirit toward the Associa 


tion work for the coming year, avoiding irritating 
criticisms and underyaluing the strenuous work put 
upon the officers. Rather would I urge and _ solicit 


for them your individual help and encouragement, for 
the officers of the coming year will find their hands 
ful, if they carry out the spirit and wishes of this 
convention and do the work which will surely confront 


them. But we question not, for men in the past will- 
ingly took up the obligations brought before them; 
so will chosen men now make grand use of this op- 


portunity, the golden epoch of association work, 
The secretary, C. S. Clark, then read his annual 
report. It said that during the year 20,000 circulars 
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and 3,500 letters and postal cards had been mailed; 
that the Central Indiana Division had been organ- 
ized; and that there are now twenty-two state and 
local grain dealers’ associations. Continuing, the 
report says in part: 

During the past year, your officers repeated the 
proposition regarding affiliation made to the state and 
local associations several times before and nine have 
voted to accept it. The proposition was that every 
member of each affiliated association shall become an 
affiliated member of the National for the nominal fee 
of $1 per year, and regular membership in the Na- 
tional will be given only to track buyers, receivers and 
grain brokers who will through their regular member- 
ship in the National Association become honorary 
sree of the state and local associations affiliated 
with it. 

To those associations which consummated the affilia- 
tion some time ago, the National Association has 
turned over all individual members which it had in 
their territory previous to the federation; hence they 
as well as the National have gained numerically by 
the affiliation. It is the intention to turn over im- 
mediately to the associations late in consummating 
their affiliation the National’s members in their terri- 
tory. 

My association supporters cannot now be counted 
members because they have not paid their dues for the 
year. Were we to include them the federated organi- 
zation would easily represent a membership of over 
2,000 dealers. . . . [There are nine associations 
now, outside the federation. ] 

The associations now affiliated with the National and 
the number of members they have paid for are as fol- 
lows: 

Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, 148 members. 

Grain Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories, 121 members. 

Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, 8388 members. 

Grain Dealers’ Union of Southwestern Iowa and 
Northwestern Missouri, 104 members. 

Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association, 356 members, 

Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 235 members. 

Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, 94 members. 

The Southeast Iowa Association has not yet com- 
pleted its affiliation with the National Association. It 
has voted to affiliate, but as yet has not reported the 
names of its members and paid the dues. 

The divisions of the National Association, that is, 
local associations. organized by it; and the number of 
members of each in good standing, are: 

Western Ohio Division, 38 members; Western Indiana 
Division, 60 members; Central Indiana Division, 31 
members; Northeastern Indiana Division, 20 members; 
Eastern Indiana Division, 50 members. This makes a 
total of 199 division members. 

In addition to this we have 14 members in the ter- 
ritory of an association not affiliated with this organi- 
zation and eight country shippers in unorganized ter- 
ritory, viz., three in Wisconsin, two in Michigan and 
three in Missouri. 

The number of receivers, track buyers and grain 
brokers in good standing is 85; while 12 are in arrears 
to this Association. The number of this class of mem- 
bers will be materially increased as soon as the state 
and local associations transfer their members of this 
character to the National. 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AS ASSEMBLED AT THE EAST FRONT OF THE IOWA STATE CAPITOL AT DES MOINES ON OCTOBER 2, 1901. 
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— per 
: = The treasurer’s report, which had been pre- 
é bee] viously audited and approved by the proper com- 
i Sr mittee, was read as follows: 
- . 
i Ray Receipts. 
: aad Noy. 19, 1900, balance on hand............. $ 188.57 
es Membership fees io. 35 cejcve nr sone mreteneice cis 561.00 
S DUGS ee iso eheehace oie nee 1,568.95 
RS Thal =. ss ust ces ae ecd ies eee $2,313.52 
Expenditures, 
Ris Visitors’ register, annual meeting... .$ Dia 
a Telegrams and telephone............ 11.08 
SS Express charges’ & «so... se siete pete ie 81 
Exchange on local checks........... 1.75 
Office supplies], 5c ces seein ieteenetes 23.60 
Ixpense securing rates fare and one- 
third: ¢ 2. Dies atstetne acne ire 11.00 
Expense of president... cinncste. ces 84.35 
Stenographer’s services ............ 140.96 
Bookkeeper compiling treasurer’s re- 
DOLE vas. bicue ato etuateve eroenroletebensiern lemons 2.50 
% PapDeY 'S ae 2 tionary: dee oretena a iitecaieyd 24.58 
‘ Printing hve tess. Mite me ta eae et 58.19 
we Stamps and postal cards............ 123.50 
\ Traveling expense of secretary....... 96.98 
*: Badges for annual meeting.......... 37.60 
wi Amount voted secretary for services 
yi Guritie D000, | aimee cee cclereie 500.00 
My Amount voted secretary for services 
ei during | LOOTES Seas. oiaee be aetee cones 1,000.00 
Li 
Total “EXPENGituresin uss erick’ < ane $2,119.10 
Total receipts for year 1901................5 52,313.52 
Total expenditures for year 1901.......... 2,119.10 
October 2, balance on hand...............% $ 194.42 
Balance due from members............... é $1,176.78 
The report of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws was then in order, but on. motion of J. A. 


King of Iowa, the report was referred to a special 
committee and made the special order for Thurs- 
day morning, said committee being J. A. King of 
Iowa, L. Cortelyou of Kansas and F. J. Wright of 
Minnesota. 

On motion of J. A. King of Iowa, ordered that all 
resolutions be referred without debate to the com- 
mittee on resolutions. Said committee had heen 
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announced to consist of HE. 8. Greenleaf, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; T. W. Swift, Battle Creek, Mich.; B. D. 
Williams, Highland, Kan.; O. Jay, St. Mary’s, Ohio; 
h. 8S. McCague, Pittsburg, Pa.; I. P. Rumsey, Chi- 
eago; D. Hunter, Hamburg, Iowa; Jas. W. Sale, 
Bluffton, Ind., and M. BE. DeWolf, Laurens, Iowa, 
most of whom were present to take part in fram- 
ing a report, J. A. King of Iowa acting as chair- 
man, 
Adjourned to 8 o’clock p. m. 


THE TROLLEY RIDE. 

After dinner the management of the Des Moines 
street railways provided a number of cars to take 
the delegates on a trolley ride across the city. The 
ears left the Savery Hotel, proceeding westward sev- 
eral miles to Greenwood Park, where the band gave 
a brief concert, while the guests enjoyed the shade 
of the company’s loop station adjoining the park. 
Resuming the cars the trip was made eastward, di- 
rectly across the city to the Iowa capitol, and as 
the party stood upon the east steps of the building 
the photographer made the picture from which our 
engraving is produced. The governor in his private 
office welcomed personally all who called, while 
the library, senate and representatives’ chambers 
and other public offices were thrown open for in- 
spection. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The Wednesday evening session was opened by a 
paper by Geo. A. Stibbens of Red Oak, Lowa, on 
“The Proper Field of Work for the National Asso- 
ciation.’ In view of the election of Mr. Stibbens 
to be secretary of the National Association this 
paper has especial interest, and is herewith given 


in full, as follows: 

It gives me great pleasure to be permitted to address 
the largest grain meeting ever held. We have assembled 
in this audience, representative grain men from all the 
important grain-growing states, also from all the im- 
portant boards of trade and exchanges of this country. 
This certainly means something, and demonstrates to 
the average man that the local shipper and the re- 
ceiver have learned that it is to their mutual interest 
to work in harmony at all times. 

Some of you, possibly, are not satisfied with the 
progress that has been made along association lines: 
but you forget that this work has all been started 
in the past six years, comparatively speaking. A little 
later it was Jearned by the association workers that 
there was a work that should be performed that could 
not be taken up by the state associations. The idea 
of the present National Association was conceived, 
and it was organized and struggled along for an ex- 
istence, all of us believing it would die for want 
ot proper support; but thanks to the persistence of 
its past officers, it lived until the trade was educated 
to the point of supporting it. To-night as we gaze 
around over this intelligent audience we are fully 
convineed that our fondest hopes have been realized. 

The transportation companies regard the grain men 
as their friends, and they have provided a way for a 
great many of you to attend this convention; which is 
a convincing argument that they are interested in 
your welfare, and assisting you at every opportunity. 
The good people of Des Moines have spared nothing in 
the way of looking after your interests while here; 
and the success of this meeting is largely due to 
them and the present officers of the National Associa- 
tion. 

I do not care to impose upon you by going over 
the past, as you are all interested in the future; and 
as I have been requested to talk about the ‘Proper 
Field of Work for the National Association,” I shall 
devote my time to that subject. 

The National Association should seek to effect gen- 
eral organization in the grain trade and endeavor to 
harmonize the different interests by pursuing a busi- 
nesslike policy that will insure fair treatment to each 
individual, regardless of the fact whether he be coun- 
try dealer, track buyer or receiver. 

Tt should use its influence for state organization and 
assist the various states in work they cannot handle; 
but there have been a great many matters referred to 
the National that should never have gone to that 
body, but should have been worked out by the local 
and state associations. 

The National should at all times assist the states and 
territories in their respective work, and see that the 
petitions of regular dealers against the scalpers and 
scoopers be respected in all markets of this country. 

It should adyocate uniform methods of handling 
grain at local points and inaugurate the custom of 
docking dirty grain; of taking written contracts; should 
stop the storing of grain and advancing money—all of 
which are detrimental to the country trade. But one 
dealer does it because his competitor does: conse- 
quently it spreads over the entire country. Such abuses 
as I have named can only be remedied by constantly 
keeping the matter before the country trade, as nearly 
all reforms are brought about by agitation and educa- 
tion. 

The National Association should and has already 
established methods for adjusting differences between 
shippers and receivers, namely, by arbitration; and 
before this convention adjourns, I predict it will select 
an arbitration board composed of shippers and re- 
ecivers that will satisfy all concerned. 

In years of crop disaster like the present one, a 


demand springs up in one state for a certain cereal 
raised in a sister state; and a member of one associa- 
tion must buy from a member of another in a border 
state. In so doing oftentimes disputes will arise that 
if not justly settled will cause more or less friction 
between different states and work injury to the cause 
of organization that should be sacredly protected and 
guarded. The remedy for these disputes is arbitration. 

The shipper or receiver who is not willing to sub- 
mit a difference to a board of arbitrators composed of 
fair-minded business men is usually dishonest, and does 
not desire to be fair. When you find such people, pro- 
claim to the business world in bold type, giving their 


respective names and addresses, that these people are ° 


not willing to do as they would wish to be done by. 
The majority of the men in the grain trade are honest, 
and only a small minority dishonest. A way should 
be provided to force the dishonest element in the trade 
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to be square or driye them out of the business. The 
honest majority should not be forced to bear the bur- 
den of sin forced upon the trade by the scalawags in 
the ‘business. This organization is now strong enough 
to weed out and annihilate the dishonest pirates in 
the trade, as the local and state associations have 
driven the irregular dealers from their fields of action. 
I think I hear someone say that all this is impossible 
and can neyer be accomplished; but, gentlemen, I 
stand before you as a living witness to testify that 
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six years ago the members of our little association in 
Southwestern Iowa and Northwestern Missouri told 
me that it was impossible to kill off the scalpers and 
create harmony among the dealers; yet it was done. 

This organization has already brought about great 
reforms in central markets, and it will bring about a 
great many more by advocating improved methods in 
the future. Because certain customs have been long 
established in different terminal markets does not al- 
ways bear out the argument they are right; and the 
market which has fallen into a rut must get out of 
it and adopt improved methods or lose its business. 
This body, backed up by the local and state associa- 
tions, has been able to bring about a better system 
of weighing in several terminal markets which hus 
effected a saving to the country shippers and the rail- 
roads. The railroads of this country in years gone 
by lost thousands of dollars on account of the loose 
system of weighing in vogue in different places; and I 
know they will render this Association all possible 
assistanee in rooting out of existence all unjust and 
dishonest methods of weighing in all markets. 

The National Association should bring all its in- 


fluence to bear upon the matter of inspection and see 
to that inspection of grain in different markets is 
brought to a higher standard of perfection than is 
now in vogue in a great many markets. The inspec- 
tion of grain when justly made must of necessity be 
done by a man who has had years of experience along 
that line; and the inspector of our grain should be a 
man who has gained his position on account of his 
knowledge of the cereal he inspects, not on account of 
his political pull. The inspection departments should 
be taken out of politics for all time to come and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the grain exchanges of this 
country. Then when an inspector proved tuo be in- 
competent he could be discharged without waiting for 
the term of the governor to expire. : 

It should be the business of this organization to 
keep a bureau of information on legal points of in- 
terest to the grain trade, so that it may keep the 
trade fully advised ag to decisions that daily affect 
the business of some men; and by so doing it would 
render a service to the whole grain trade of inestim- 
able value, which would have a tendency to shape 
measures for both state and national welfare. 

The National should use its influence toward the 
improvement of crop reports and endeavor to educate 
the trade up to a point that perfect crop reports can 
only be obtained through improved methods and en- 
tirely free from private influences which are so com- 
mon in this age and used expressly for the purpose of 
influencing the markets. 

This body should provide all information possible to 
the state associations for the betterment vf interstate 
business; create and maintain friendly relations be- 
tween the shipper and receiver, and distribute a more 
general knowledge of commercial laws as actually ap- 
plied to various states and localities to avoid loss and 
ill feeling. Commercial laws in different parts of this 
country in the grain trade are as varied as the four 
winds of heaven; and you will find it very essential, 
when shipping to a market you are unacquainted with, 
to learn beforehand some of its customs, as it will be 
very annoying to learn it by experience, 

This organization should have no pet schemes or hob- 
bies to perpetrate upon a confiding grain trade; but 
instead, should at all times strive to give the trade a 
clean, honest, businesslike administration, ever willing 
to advocate the right and make everlasting war on all 
evils existing in the grain trade; and this is the only 
kind of a National Association that will receive the 
united support of the entire country. Do not be de- 
luded into the idea that a few people can maintain the 
ideal organization that you are all looking forward to, 
as it is absolutely necessary to have this country com- 
pletely covered with state and local associations affili- 
ated with this body, cemented together for one com- 
mon purpose of eradicating the evils of the trade. 

There should be.no jealousy existing between the 

officials of the State-and National Associations, as one 
is dependent upon the other for their success. It has 
been demonstrated what a combination of associations 
can do. Taking the city of St. Louis, for example, 
see what a little agitation has done for that market 
in the way of improved weighing facilities. Notice 
what this organization has already done for the city of 
Chicago. <A little agitation in that market was the 
cause of an honest man placed at the head of the 
weighing department, and this same thing can be ac- 
complished in all other markets of this country if you 
will continue to give the National your undivided sup- 
sort. 
; Men in terminal markets, placed in charge of the 
weighing and_inspection departments, should be put 
there by the grain exchanges of this country to serve 
as long as they continue to be competent and honest, 
and should be held strictly accountable for the con- 
duct of their official positions, and when found un- 
worthy they should be treated the same as a dishonest 
individual working for a private individual. When a 
system of this kind is inaugurated throughout this 
country the cry of short weights and rotten inspection 
will cease to be heard, but not until then. ‘The eyils 
of the grain trade that have been fostered in certain 
markets and suffered to thrive off of the country trade 
are becoming fewer each year and will soon cease to 
exist if we give our loyal support to the National As- 
sociation. 

The matter of transportation had been discussed pro 
and con prior to the birth of grain associations and 
eyen down to the present time. There are but few 
dealers who agree on the question of transportation, I 
haye been present at grain meetings where dealers 
aired their feelings toward the transportation com- 
panies of this country, and I must say their words 
were not flattering to the railroads, but this feeling is 
fast dying out. The grain trade is growing broader 
in its view of this matter. The railroads of this coun- 
try have learned that these organizations have not 
been formed for the purpose of antagonizing their in- 
terests; but on the other hand, they find these associa- 
tions desire to work in harmony with them, as a large 
portion of their revenue comes from the country deal- 
ers who gather this grain up in carload lots and main- 
tain facilities for so doing. Then, I ask you, why 
should there be any fight between the grain trade and 
the railroads? Their interests are so closely allied 
that one of necessity must support the other; any dis- 
agreement will work equally to the disadvantage of 
both. Nearly all the railroads are recognizing these 
organizations and admit they are of great benefit. If 
you doubt this statement ask the officials of the Bur- 
lington system if the association in Southwestern Lowa 
is of any benefit to them, and they will relieve your 
minds by replying, ‘‘yes.” 

The transportation companies of this great country 
of ours are inclined to grant reasonable requests made 
by the different organizations, and as fast as they learn 
the usefulness of these associations, they will join 
hands with us to aid us to maintain the harmonious 
trade we are seeking. The most important thing the 
local dealers desire is uniform rates; and in our sec- 
tion of the country, that is just what we have. We 
cannot afford to have the word go out from this con- 
vention that this body is opposing the railroads; but 
on the other hand, we desire to have the impression go 
out that this body desires to be honest and reasonable 
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with all the transportation companies with whom we 
do business, and in making this statement, I believe I 
voice the sentiment of the entire trade. 

The greatest boon this organization can give to the 
trade is to put into practical working “National Ar- 
bitration.”” Some will say that you cannot compel a 
man legally to arbitrate a difference, and we are free 
to admit this fact, but this board of arbitration can 
be established, and woe to the man or men who will 
not submit to it. It’s the only reasonable way to settle 
a difference, and when you know beforehand that your 
case will be carefully considered by the best business 
men this country affords, the man who refuses to ar- 
bitrate is dishonest and his very act proves the asser- 
tion. When we find a man who refuses to arbitrate, 
furnish to the trade his name and address, and that 


will be warning enough to the public to let him severely ’ 


alone. If a half-dozen obstinate men are disposed to 
place themselves in opposition to the will of the whole 
grain trade, we predict they will soon be looking up 
another kind of business. 

We are living in a progressive age; the old ways of 
doing things must be cast into oblivion; therefore, it 
will be necessary for the National Association to. be 
ever ready to grapple with all new propositions that 
will continually be coming to the front, 

It will be impossible for the new officers of this 
body to please its entire membership, but each one of 
you should be willing for the majority to rule, and 
when they have outlined a policy to be pursued, you 
can rest assured the officers will have consulted the 
board of directors before undertaking to commit this 
body to any particular policy. 

It should be the duty of every affiliated association 
to give this organization its very best support in order 
to build up and harmonize every element of the grain 
trade, and I predict that before another year rolls 
round, we will have a National Association that will 
be the pride of every grain dealer in this country. 

It would be becoming to this convention to tender a 
vote of thanks to the railroad people who have kindly 
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Chairman Chicago Board of Trade Delegation. 

conveyed a large number of people free to this meet- 
ing, also to the city administration and to the Cereal 
Club of Des Moines for the maguificent manner in 


which they have entertained their guests. 


The committee on resolutions then offered a par- 


tial report. Both the resolutions offered were, on 
motion of J. A, King, chairman of the committee, 


adopted. When the first resolution, lamenting the 
death of President McKinley, had been read, the 
orchestra played “America,” the audience uniting 
stanza of the grand old national 


in singing one 


hymn. In like manner the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
Was sung when the second resolution had been 


adopted. The resolutions were as follows: 


Whereas, By the cruel act of an assassin—a fiend in 
the guise of a human being—our beloved President, 
William McKinley, was removed from us, his death 
being mourned by every true American and every lover 
of good government. 

Resolved, By the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion in convention assembled, delegates being present 
from twenty states of the Union, that the majesty of the 
law be invoked to better protect life and liberty against 
the lawless and traitorious methods of anarchists. 

Resolved, further, That we recommend the enactment 
of such national and state legislation as shall suppress 
and banish from our domain all treasonable lawlessness 
and to prohibit for all time the landing upon our shores 
of that class who are traitorous in their instinets, law- 
less in character, and a menace to society. 

Whereas, We deeply deplore the death of our beloved 
President, William McKinley, a man greatly loved by 
every people of the civilized world. Now, therefore, 

While the world mourns the loss of this 
great American statesman, the nation is to be con- 
gratulated that the government of this great country 
continues uninterrupted. 

Resolved, That in President Theodore Roosevelt the 
country has an able and worthy chief magistrate, and 


we commend his great wisdom in announcing so 
promptly at a critical moment his determination to 
carry out the policy of the people as promulgated by 
his illustrious predecessor, thereby guaranteeing to the 
financial and commercial world the safe and conserva- 
tive conduct of the affairs of the people, confirming the 
confidence which the people had placed in him. 

G. L. Graham of St. Louis then read the report 
of the committee on credentials, as follows: 


Your committee on credentials having investigated 
the standing of each of the affiliated associations, finds 
that the number of members paid up in the National 
Association, hence in good standing, and the number 
of delegates to which each association is entitled is as 
follows: 


Mem- Dele- 
bers. gates. 
Western Ohio Division. ......:...... Hvis ee taict 2 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association........ 96 5 
Western Indiana Division.............. 60 é 
Eastern Indiana Division. Seite SAO 3 
Northeastern Indiana Division.......... 20 1 
Central Indiana, Division’ a1 at eee ee 2 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. ..... 371 19 
Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association........ 400 20 
Grain Dealers’ Union of S. W. Iowa and 
N. W. Missouri My ortteririe: eile 6 
s Association...... 338 17 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma 
and. Indian “Territories. 2::......) 0 gon loa i 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association...... 148 8 
Total Arrears lat ite 93 


Each Association is entitled to one vote for each 


member in good standing, 


RUMSEY. 
One of the Deans of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


I. P. 


On motion of H. S. Grimes of Ohio the report 
was adopted. 

Geo. A. Wells, secretary of the Iowa Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, then read a paper on “Arbitration,” 
as follows: 

President McKinley in his last address at Buffalo 
gave expression to the following words: 

“The age of exclusiveness is past. Commercial war- 
fare is unprofitable. No nation can longer be indiffer- 
ent to any other, and as we are brought more and more 
in touch with each other the less occasion is there for 
misunderstanding and the stronger the disposition, 
where we have differences, to adjust them in the court 
of arbitration, which is the noblest forum for the set- 
tlement of international disputes.” 

The whole civilized world have read these words of 
President MeclKinley’s that so wisely suggest higher 
ideals of commercial methods and a higher standard 
of moral responsibility and justice in the commercial 
relations of nations; and I believe the same is also ap- 
plicable to the commercial relations of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 

No one can deny that there is a growing sentiment 
to-day in favor of united action in each separate line 
of business for the purpose of obtaining improved and 
economical methods. Concerted action, an exchange 
of ideas, getting the experience of others, broadens the 
mind of the individual, which results in an improve- 
ment of general business methods. No business man 
in a modern sense has a moral right to be exclusive 
in business to such an extent as to withhold himself 
and his business away from the friendly intercourse 
of his competitors. This is not a mere business propo- 
sition, but an element in the development of the great 
universal systems of to-day. There is too much fric- 
tion in business, too much strife, too much greed, too 
much personal enmity, too much of that overpowering 
piratical policy. There is a higher standard to be ob- 
tained without eliminating competition. 


The art of doing business should be the keynote to 
honest competition, and the man who excels in honest 
business methods should overcome his slovenly, dis- 
honest or unfair competitors. The great obstacle in 
the way of obtaining this ideal condition in business 
to-day is the fact that all men are not honest and 
many lack an individual moral responsibility, to over- 
come which is a matter of education and custom 
rather than of force or coercion. 

I will venture the assertion that at some future time 
the moral responsibility of the individual will be of 
such a high standard that arbitration will be the pre- 
vailing custom of deciding differences between corpo- 
rations, firms and individuals, and in making this state- 
ment I concede the fact that arbitration cannot as yet 
be enforced with corporations,. firms and individuals 
unless they be members of some organization whose 
constitution and by-laws provide for arbitration and 
to whom such corporations, firms and individuals are 
either directly or indirectly obligated. 

Custom does establish law as stringent as the stat- 
utes, and a trade organization may establish custom. 
There is no line of business in which such immense 
amounts of money are involved in its transactions and 
in which its transactions are so quickly consummated 
as in the grain business. Go, if you will, to the floor 
of any one of the great grain exchanges of the country 
and observe the trading that is done without written 
agreements, but simply by word of mouth. Do you 
ever hear of any default of those verbal contracts? 

I think that I could find at least a half dozen farm- 
ers, and I believe two or three country grain dealers 
who are members of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who, if they would go on the floor of one of the 
grain exchanges to do business, there would develop 
a nice, rich, rosy case of defaulted contracts in less 
than fifteen minutes after arrival, if the market should 
advance. x 

The Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association is anxious at 
all times to establish friendly relations with bidders 


J. W. RADFORD. 
One of the Delegates from Illinois Association. 


and receivers and also to merit their codperation. We 
believe that dealers at terminal markets have a right 
to expect fair treatment by shippers; that contracts 
should be completed, and overdrafts settled in an hon- 
orable manner. We also believe that dealers at ter- 
minal markets should be fair in their dealings with the 
country shipper. There are other matters of difference 
that occur between these two classes of dealers, such 
as ambiguous telegrams and technical differences re- 
garding terms, ete. 

The courts of law are cumbersome and expensive, 
and where a difference is for a small amount it is 
hardly worth while to be at the expense of going to 
the courts and spending the amount involved with the 
only result of making an enemy of your contestant. 
The word arbitration is significant of justice and equity, 
peace and harmony, and it appeals to the highest order 
of individual moral responsibility. The person who 
offers to settle a difference by arbitration makes an 
unqualified concession to the rights of others and 
solicits of his opponent his friendship and good will. 
The person who refuses to arbitrate a difference indi- 
cates a disposition to be arbitrary, unfair and unrea- 
sonable and is not wortby of the confidence and good 
will of the members of the Association. 

The arbitration committee should be composed of 
men who hold in high esteem all principles of moral 
rights and justice, and their decisions should also have 
regard to the plain rule of contracts. Three experi- 
enced grain men are certainly more competent for de- 
ciding a difference and knowing the customs of the 
trade, than a jury of twelve men, not one of whom, 
perhaps, has any practical knowledge of the business. 


W. H. Chambers read the report of the committee 
on arbitration, who had been instructed to prepare 
a code of rules for the use of the arbitration com- 
mittee of the National Association. He explained 
the difficulties in the way of preparing the report 
in order to make it clear and concise and free from 
burdensome technicalities. It is a new step in as- 
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sociation work, and the elements of the trade af- 
fected are as yet quite varied and in part unor- 
ganized; nevertheless, the committee have  ap- 
proached their task and have presented a report, 
hopeful that it will lead to permanent and useful 
results. The committee did not move the adoption 
of the report, but left it in the hands of the 
delegates, mindful that the only effect that can be 
given to the plan proposed is that which shall come 
out of the voluntary concessions of members of the 
trade interested. The report is as follows: 

1. (A) The committee on arbitration shall consist 
of three members. Its decisions shall be final, ex- 
cepting only as herein provided, and its jurisdiction 
shall cover all matters—national, interstate and inter- 
local—pertaining to the grain business wherein any 
member of the National Association or afhhated asso- 
ciation has personal interest, and it shall be an appeal 
body for the review of decisions referred to it. from 
any arbitration committee of an affiliated association. 
It shall conduct all cases that may come before it in 
conformity with the rules prescribed therefor. The 
method of adjusting matters before it shall be such as 
will best secure justice and equity impartially to all 
interested parties, with the object in view of making 
this a means of settlement in matters connected with 
the grain trade, to restrict friction, avoid litigation, 
prevent misunderstandings and adjust improper condi- 
tions. 
1. (B) ARBITRATION COMMITTEE IN EACH 

AFFILIATED ASSOCIATION. 

Any affiliated association may create an arbitration 
committee and adopt such rules and regulations as 
may be deemed expedient to define the duties and con- 
duct of such committee not in contact with the duties 
or jurisdiction of, or the ruies governing, the arbitration 
committee of the National Association. 

The function of such committee shall be, whenever 
pessible, to act as a court of first resort in all matters 
within its jurisdiction, and its decisions may be ap- 
pealed from to the National Committee when within 
the jurisdiction thereof, 

(2) (A) HOW FORMBED. 


The National Committee shall be composed of three 
members, appointed by the president and approved by 
the board of directors, to be selected as follows: One 
prominent receiver or buyer of grain, located at some 
central or terminal market; one representative coun- 
try shipper and one not entirely identified with eitaer 
of above divisions of the grain trade, all to be selected 
on the consideration of geographical and business con- 
ditions as near as possible to equalize the committee. 

When consistent this last selection should be made 
chairman. ; 

All appointments shall be from the membership of 


the National and its affiliated associations. 
2 (B) COMMITTEE OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

Shall be formed as designated in the rules and regu- 
lations of such association, composed of members of 
the same and doing business within its territory. 

38 (A) JURISDICTION. 

National Committee shall have jurisdiction in cases: 

(1) Between members of the National Association. 

(2) Between members of the National Association 
and non-members, by consent of the member, 

(8) Between members of the National and members 


of any affiliated association. 
(4) Between affliated associations and between 


affiliated associations and organized boards of trade 
or commerce. 

(5) Cases appealed from the decision of any com- 
mittee of an affiliated association, when same is in con- 
formity to the rules governing such appeal. 

(6) Between non-members, when by the consent of 
the committee to act, and payment of all expenses by 
such contestants. 

Affiliated Associations. 
diction in cases: 

1. Between its members. 

2. Between its members and a non-member, by con- 
sent of the member. 

3. Between its members and members of the Na- 
tional. 

4. Its jurisdiction shall only cover 
territory covered by its organization, 
IV. APPEAL, NATIONAL COMMITTEBR. 

1. When either party to a case desires to appeal 
from the decision of the affiliated association commit- 
tee he shall so notify the secretary of the affiliated as- 
sociation in writing, within five days after the notice 
to him of the decision of the committee, such appeal to 
conform to the jurisdiction of and rules governing the 
National Committee. 

2. Such appellant shall deposit with the secretary 
ef the affiliated association such amounts as are speci- 
fied in rule No. 1 hereof, the same to be forwarded to 
the National secretary with the papers in the case. 

If the decision is for the appellant there shall be in- 
cluded in the findings of such verdict such amounts as 
are specified in rule No. 1, covering filing of original 
cases. 

On settlement by the appellee of the judgment against 
him there shall be refunded to the appellant all original 
deposits made by him. 

‘ A fee of $5.00 shall be paid by the appellant to 
ithe secretary of the affiliated association to cover ex- 
penses of transcript. 

4. Failure to comply with the provisions of this ar- 
seg shall constitute a forfeiture of the right of ap- 
peal. 

5. When the party desiring to appeal has complied 
with the requirements heretofore specified in this ar- 
ticle, the secretary of the affiliated association shall 
then notify the appellee and forward to the secretary 
of the National Association within thirty days there- 
after a complete transcript of the case, 


Committee shall have juris- 


‘ases arising in 


G6. The decisions of the committee shall be final, ex- 
cept on request of both contestants the case may be 
revived by the board of directors and affirmed or 
remanded back for retrial. 

AFFILIATED COMMITTED, 

When between members action shall be governed by 
laws of such Association. 

When between members and a non-member, appeal 
by either contestants to the National committee. 

When between member and member of National, ap- 
peal by either contestant. 

V. COMPLAINTS—WHERE TO BE FILED. 

1. In cases desired to be arbitrated the complaint 
shall be filed unless otherwise provided. 

When between members of different affiliated asso- 
ciations, with the secretary of the association of which 
the complainant is a member, provided in such case, 
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on request of either contestant, the complaint may be 
filed with the secretary of the National Association. 

When between members of an affiliated association, 
or between a member of an affiliated association and 
a non-member of any association, or between a mem- 
ber of an affiliated association and a member of the 
National Association, with the secretary of the affiliated 
association. 

When between members of the National Association, 
with the secretary of that Association, and when be- 
tween a member of the National Association or of any 
affiliated association and board of trade or exchange, 
or any of its officers as such, with the National Asso- 
ciation. 

2. On all cases arising between members of either 
the National or affiliated association, shall be filed with 
the affiliated committee, unless due cause can be shown 
or prejudice may exist, when, by the consent of the 
secretary of the National, they may be filed with the 
National committee. 

Cases between members of an affiliated association 
and non-members shall be filed with its committee, un- 


less such committee recommends, and the National 
secretary consents to the filing of the same with the 
National. 

3. All cases to be filed with the National commit- 
tee shall be governed by the rules of jurisdiction 
above. 


VI. RULES GOVERNING THE NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE. 

1. All cases coming under the jurisdiction of the 
committee shall be filed in writing with the secretary 
ot the Association, together with all data, and evi- 
dence properly sworn to, with pleadings attached, ac- 
companied by a deposit of $10, if filed by a member of 
either the National or any affiliated association; if by 
a non-member, $15; or, if in a case between two affili- 
ated associations, or between an affiliated association 
and a board of trade or commerce, $20, proper receipt 
for which shall be given. 

2. Notice of complaint, with copy of all papers filed, 
shall be given within five days to the defendant named 
in the case, who must accept service within five days 
after the. date of mailing such notice. If service 
not accepted within five days, plaintiff shall be noti- 
fied, and due record of such refusal or neglect on the 
part of the defendant shall be made, all papers re- 
turned to the plaintiff with 75 per cent of deposit made, 
25 per cent of such deposit being retained and con- 
verted to the treasury, to cover expenses of notifica- 
tion. 

3. Proper service shall be considered to haye been 
made on having mailed to the last known address, by 
registered letter, notice of the same. 

Acceptance of service must be by same process, Only 
at the risk of the sender it may be mailed without 
registry to the secretary. 

4. If service is accepted by the defendant he, they 
or it shall have ten days from date of such acceptance 
to file in writing, with the secretary, any counter claim 
or answer, attaching all data and evidence properly 
sworn to, with pleadings attached, together with de- 
pesit, as per rule No; 1. Time for filing papers may 
be extended by the secretary. 

5. After such acceptance of service, failure to file 


as 


1S 


papers as stipulated in rule No. 4 shall accrue as a 
default to plaintiff. 
6. On filing of papers and deposit by defendant, 


notice of same, together with copy of all papers filed, 
shall be made to the plaintiff. Rebuttal evidence may 
be filed by the plaintiff within five days. 

7. The decision of the committee shall be furnished 
in writing, by the secretary, to both parties, within 
five days after ruling is made, and a compliance with 
such ruling shall be made by the parties to the case 
within ten days, 

8. A refund of the deposit shall be made to the 
party in whose fayor the decision was made; the de- 
posit of the defeated party shall be converted into the 
treasury, to cover expenses of comunittee. 

9. Before any case may be submitted to the com- 
mittee, each party to the case must file with the secre- 
tary, in writing, his agreement to abide by the decision 
of the committee, and release all members of such 
committee from any responsibility for errors in judg- 
ment in any respect whatsoever, or for any damage,or 
any loss suffered by reason of their acts. 

10. It shall be the duty of the committee to hear, 
pass upon and determine all cases submitted to it by 
the secretary coming within its jurisdiction, and to 
render a just and equitable verdict thereon, according 
to the evidence, and to the best of their ability. 


11.- The committee may elect as to the manner of 
passing upon such cases as may be submitted, as fol- 
lews: 


(a) Papers may be passed to each member by mail, 
the second member passing to chairman of committee, 
each attaching thereto, in writing, his verdict, and if 
a decision signed by a majority of the committee is 
attached, returning same to secretary, with such ver- 
dict in writing, properly signed, or 

(b) Passing on same at a meeting of the committee, 
submitting a written decision to the secretary, signed 
by a majority of the committee. 

(c) Or, if no verdict can be reached, a return of 
all papers with a signed statement to that effect, in 
which case the secretary shall return all papers, de- 
posits and pleadings to the proper parties in the case. 

12. The committee cannot be called together to ex 
ceed once each calendar month, unless by consent of 
each member of the committee. 

18. The committee cannot act at a meeting thereof 
unless all members are present. 

14. If the parties to a case submitted for arbitra- 
tion desire to present the matter to the committee in 
person or by an attorney, they may do so by paying 
whatever amount, in addition to the amount provided 
for in Section 1 to be paid, shall be necessary to cover 
the additional expense of the committee, if any, of 
such personal hearing. The amount of such additional 
cost to be determined by the committee. All evidence 
presented to the committee in person shall be given 
under oath, when so required by the committee. Only 
members in good standing may act as an attorney be- 
fore this committee, 

15. When a case is referred to the committee on 
arbitration they shall fix a time and place for its hear- 
ing, if to be considered as per Rule 11 B, and notify 
the secretary of the date and place so fixed, which 
shall be sufficient time in advance to permit the secre- 
tary to give the parties five days’ notice of the date 
and place of trial. The parties shall present all writ- 
ten evidence to the secretary on or before the date 
fixed for hearing, and neither party shall postpone the 
hearing of a case longer than ten days after it has 
been submitted unless good cause can be shown there- 
for, satisfactory to the committee. 

16. The members of the committee on arbitration 
shall receive for their services $3.00 per diem for the 
time used in considering and deciding the cases sub 
mitted to them; also the amount of their actual travel- 
ing expenses and hotel bills. 

i lyf he money received by the secretary to defray 
the expenses of arbitration shall be by him placed with 
the funds of the Association and the expenses therefor 
paid by him out of the general fund, but he shall keep 
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a separate account of such receipts and expenditures. 

18. Neglect or refusal to submit a case in contro- 
versy to the committee on arbitration, or to comply 
with the award of the committee, shall be deemed un- 
businesslike conduct, and the penalty _therefor may be 
a fine, suspension or expulsion, as the board of di- 
rectors may decide, 

19. In case of absence, or disqualification of regu- 
lar members of the committee, the president shall fill 
the vacancies with any member eligible, willing to 
serve. A majority award or finding of any such com- 
mittee shall be binding and any award or finding of 
the committee thus formed shall be made under the 
same rules and shall have the same effect as if made 
by the regular arbitration committee. 

20. There shall be published each month, or semi- 


monthly, if necessary, a bulletin, giving details as here-. 


inafter set out of all cases filed for arbitration, passed 
upon, decisions rendered and any other information 
bearing on the matter of arbitration which may in- 
terest members. A copy of such ‘bulletin shall be 
mailed to each regular member, the secretary and 
chairman of arbitration committee of each affiliated 
association, and such other parties as deemed proper. 
Such bulletin shall set forth: 

(a) Names of plaintiff and defendant, 
and amount of all claims filed. 

(b) Decisions of committee, naming case, plaintiff 
and defendant, nature of, amount, verdict and other 
information of interest to members, 

(c) Notice of settlements, giving case, plaintiff, de- 
fendant, nature of and amount. 

(d) Notice of failures to comply with decisions of 
committee, naming case, plaintiff, defendant, nature of 
and amount. 

(e) Notice of refusals to accept offers of arbitra- 
tion, naming case, plaintiff, defendant, nature of and 
amount. 

If good and sufficient reasons are offered by defend- 
ant the same shall be published. 

(f) Notice of all members fined, suspended or ex- 
pelled by the board of directors. 


nature of 
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On motion of Mr. Tanner of Illinois the report 
was ordered printed for the instruction of the dele- 
gates and made the special order of business for 
Thursday evening. 

On motion of H. 8. Grimes of Ohio a committee 
oh nominations was ordered, the committee to con- 
sist of one member from each affiliated association 
and four members at large. The chair appointed 
the following: H. S: Grimes, Ohio, chairman; Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ Association, EK. L. Bowen, Des 
Moines; Southwestern Iowa and Northwestern Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers’ Union, W. F. Johnston, Fonta- 
nelle; Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, L. Cortel- 
you, Muscotah; J’exas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
J. P. Harrison, Sherman; Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritories Grain Dealers’ Association, C. T. Prouty, 
Kingfisher, Okla.; Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, H. C. Mowry, Forsyth; Western Ohio Division 
National Association, J. H. Conger, Eaton, Ohio; 
Western Indiana Division National Association, W. 
T. McCray, Kentland, Ind.; Eastern Indiana Divi- 
sion National Association, J. L. Schalk, Anderson; 
Northeastern Indiana Division National Association, 
H. L. Combs, South Whitley; Central Indiana Di- 
vision National Association, I. A. Adams, Bunker 
Hill; at large, H. H. Peters, Chicago; Chas. Eng- 
land, Baltimore, Md.; G. L. Graham, St. Louis, Mo.; 
John O. Foering, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet Thursday, 
9 a. m. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The session of Thursday morning, October 3, 
was opened about 10 o’clock with songs by the 
colored glee club of the St. Louis delegation. The 


delegates were slow in assembling, but about 10 
o’clock the chairman demanded order, and haying 
obtained quiet, introduced Mr. F. H. Peavey of 
Minneapolis—a “typical grain dealer,’> who has 
grown up in the trade, passing through all its 
phases to the position of the greatest grain mer- 
chant in the world. Mr. Peavey read the paper 
published in another place in this paper, entitled 
“A Historical Sketch of the Grain Trade of the 
Northwest.” 

Papers were read at this time by J. P. Harrison, 
president of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
on “The Grain Trade’s New Century Brotherhood;” 
by Warren T. McCray of Kentland, Ind., ‘ex-presi- 
dent of the National Association, on “The Grain 
Merchants’ Conquered Difficulties,” and by H. 8. 
Grimes of Portsmouth, Ohio, on “Better Govern- 
ment Crop Reports.” Owing to the extreme length 
of these ‘proceedings, these papers—the first two of 
which were more or less academic in character and 
the last treating a subject which has already been 
made more or less familiar to readers of the “Ameri- 
‘an Elevator and Grain Trade’ by Mr. Grimes’s 
previous presentations of his plan for improving 
the character and enlarging the value of the goy- 
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ernment’s reports—are held over for a subsequent 
issue. 

W. R. Breckenridge of Illinois, in behalf of H. 
H. Peters of Illinois, chairman, presented a verbal 
report from the committee on new membership. 
The committee were not entirely certain of their 
duties, but at least -there had been no.tush to them 
of persons desiring memberships in the Association. 
The committee would, therefore, suggest in lieu 
of a formal report, that every present member con- 
stitute himself a committee of one to work up 
a “revival,” so to speak, in his neighborhood, until 
every dealer in the country shall have become a 
member of one of the affiliated associations and 
through it eater this Association. The committee 
further drew attention to the fact that the grain 
exchanges of the country were not properly repre- 
sented by memberships in this Association. Mil- 
waukee has only two members; Kansas City has 
none; Buffalo has none, while Baltimore, St. Louis 
and Philadelphia have less than ten each. The 
members of all the exchanges should belong to this 
Association, and at the maximum cost, $10, can 
of course afford to do so. 

L. Cortelyou, president of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, read a paper on “Weighing 
Grain in the Country and at Terminal Blevators.” 
As the paper was in line with Mr. Foss’s remarks, 
and was corroborative of the latter’s general state- 
ment of principles, it may be beneficial to the in- 


terests of the country dealers, who are themselves 
rank offenders, to refer to this subject again. We 
shall therefore use Mr. Cortelyou’s excellent paper 
for that purpose. 

At the close of Mr. Cortelyou’s reading, the meet- 
ing adjourned for dinner. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
After music by the St. Louis singers, the after- 


noon session was opened about 2 o’clock by J. W. 


Snyder of Baltimore with a poem entitled: 


AN ‘“‘OWED’’ TO AN OLD GRAIN CAR. 


We owe you much, oh, old freight car, 
Of twenty thousand weight! 

You were a daisy in your day, 

As grain men can relate; 

And paid us well for handling you, 
Though minus a “cut rate.” 


Three cents commission on your wheat; 
Two and one-half on corn; 

And, then, the. “pickings” of your time 
No one could treat with scorn. 

The weigher also got a slice, 

His mournful cry ne more 

Will wake the “tally-keeper” up 

A calling out the “score.” 

And if the drays met with delays, 
Nobody cared a rap; 

The weigher simply took a smoke, 

The “tally” took a nap. 

While waiting thus, it was quite common 
To patronize the apple-woman, 

In social science quite astute; 

She gossiped, while they bought her fruit. 


Cc. A. BURKS. 
of Committee on 


Chairman Trade Rules. 
So gently passed the time away; 
Nobody seemed to bother; 

And if ten days were not enough 
To lift. your mighty load of stuff, 
They simply took another. ~ 

“Car service agent” there was none; 
“Demurrage”’ was unborn; 

There was no need to hurry back, 
And you might lie upon the track 
Till sprouted was your corn; 

And there contentedly you stood, 
So quiet, patient, meek and good. 


These restings must have made you stronger, 
For you were fit for service longer 

Than your successors, who of late, 

Are your size multiplied by eight, 

And carry forty tons, we know; 

But to the “scrap pile’ soon they go; 

Their “strenuous” lives are quickly ended, 
There is no time to have them mended. 


If rickety you should become, 

And needed too much fixing, 

The rural shipper took you in 

For “storage”: or for ‘‘mixing.” 

Perchance, when time had worn you out 
And left you in the lurch, 

They might use you in the country for 

A chicken coop or church. 


And here I leave you, dear old car, 
Your memory is gréen, 

We mourn the “shekels” that you bore 
To grain men in the days of yore, 
But now, are rarely seen, 

The chair then introduced H. A. Foss, Board of 
Trade weighmaster at Chicago, who said it had 
been intimated to him that the subject of ““Coopering 
of Cars and Scale Inspection’ had become stale; 
but, in fact, the subject can never be out of date so 
long as grain cars sprinkle grain all the way from 
Minneapolis to New Orleans or fyom Western Kan- 
sas to Boston. To show how the grain car does 
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so sprinkle grain and how scales should be cor- 
rected, Mr. Foss brought to his assistance the cam- 
era; and, as he announced to the audience at the 
close of his reading, he had combined the results 
of his own personal experience as a weighmaster 
with the graphic touch of the camera and had pro- 
duced the pamphlet which he had just read, em- 
bodying the “suggestions” which we print in full 
on another page, and which are illustrated in the 
pamphlet by half-tone pictures of bad cars and 
scale settings and housings. This pamphlet of some 
fifty pages is printed in the most elegant manner, 
on coated paper, while the pictures are the very 
perfection of the photo-engravers’ art. This book 
Mr. Foss has published at his own personal cost, 
and he distributed them to those in attendance at 
the meeting, nearly 1,700 copies having been given 
out by him and assistants within a few hours after 
the reading. 

The chairman complimented Mr. Foss on the 
yalue and beauty of the book, and expressed his 
gratification that there was at least one official so 
much interested in the shipper as to do all this 
for his benefit, spontaneously and without expec- 
tation of reward of any sort. Think of the labor 
expended on this little book! Think of the cost— 
not less than 35 cents each; and all is given away 
by Mr. Foss, who has no direct pecuniary interest 
in the matter! Surely the latchstring of every 
shipper’s home should hang out in ready welcome 
for him. 

J. D. Shanahan, chief grain inspector of Buffalo, 
read the following paper on “Uniform Inspection 
Rules for Grain:” 


It affords me great pleasure to be present at this 
annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation; and 1 take the opportunity to thank you tor 
your yery kind invitation and many courtesies shown 
me. his meeting will be of great value to me from 
an educational standpoint, and I hope it will tedound 
to our mutual benefit. 

Your esteemed secretary has asked me to say a few 
words on the subject of ‘Uniform Inspection” rules; 
and 1 will endeavor to give you some of my thoughts 
and observations along that line. That I have been 
asked to speak on this subject naturally presupposes 
the fact that the inspection rules of the different mar- 
kets of the country, as compared with one another, 
are not uniform, and consequently unsatisfactory and 
confusing. Granting that this is true, the question 
naturally arises, Why are inspection rules not uni 
form? 

Une glance at a map of this great, broad country 
of ours will suffice to answer that question, if one 
stops to consider the great variety of climate and soil 
found there, on which is raised countless kinds and 
yarieties of grain, harvested and marketed under all 
circumstances and conditions—where the grain of each 
state and county, and of even some large farms, has 
its peculiar earmarks that enable the expert to dis- 
tinguish it from that of the surrounding country. 

‘his in itself makes the question of uniform inspec- 
tion a many-sided one; and I do not believe that it 
will be made universally satisfactory as long as we 
must depend on human judgment to make it so. 
Again, each individually established market has its 
own peculiar needs and requirements, growing out of 
the amount and varieties of grain handled by it, its 
connection with other markets, its peculiar business 
methods; and I haye a notion that the personnel of the 
different markets is to a more or less degree reflected 
in the grading one gets from them. 

In the smaller markets, where grain is drawn from 
nearby points, and in seasons when grain is poor or 
has gotten wet, or for any other reason they have not 
been so fortunate in the harvest as their neighbors, 
farmers and shippers from these markets are prone to 
select their standards from the best grain found in 
their section, and expect the balance of the grain 
universe to make them grades to fit, and are often 
much disappointed when their grain does not make 
top grades in the general market. I ailing to get their 
grain graded in the general market, as they think it 
deserves, they institute an inspection of their own 
and grade their grain to suit themselves. ; 

Again, the purely export markets are very liberal 
in their grading, and that is at times embarrassing to 
inland markets, which have a domestic rather than a 
foreign trade to satisfy; for the shipper will naturally 
send his grain to the market that gives him the best 
grading, providing the prices are in line, and some- 
times where they are not; thus giving the export mar- 
ket an unfair advantage over the inland market draw- 
ing from the same territory. This naturally has a 
tendency to bear down on the grading of the inland 
markets in order to insure them a fair share of busi- 
ness. 

These are some of the reasons why inspection in the 
different parts of the country is not uniform; and in 
the absence of any universally recognized standards, 
who ean say which is right and which is wrong? The 
present methods, however, present a condition that is 
not healthy or desirable to the trade: It is my belief 
that this can be overcome in a measure by the co- 
jperation of the different exchanges and inspection 
departments in getting together and agreeing on a 
uniform set of rules and standards. : 

I believe that an authority could be constituted by 
representatives of these different bodies to set the 
standards of the different grades, and it should be 
the duty of each inspector to see that these standards 


are kept inviolate. Yet in the face of experience there 
can be but little hope that such a scheme could be 
brought into successful operation; for during the move- 
ment of last year’s crop we find in one of our greatest 
wheat-producing states two large markets in contro- 
versy over the standards of their respective grades. 
The inspection in this state is by authority of the state 
government under one head and amenable to the same 
rules. It was ruled, I believe, that the one market 
could not revise the grading of the other. This, of 
course, is right on principle. But why two different 
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standards in the same inspection department? If we 
cannot get uniform grading from one state alone, what 
can we expect from the whole country? I also under- 
stand that the state authorities ruled that the inspec- 
tion of grain is not an exact science; and I do not 
think anyone will dispute the decision. But the art is 
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one that requires a thorough and technical knowledge 
of grain in all its various qualities amd conditions, and 
of the influences of the climate and seasons upon it 
and also a knowledge of its enemies, from man down. 
To me it has all the fundamental principles and ele- 
ments of a science worthy to be placed in the same 
category with geology, botany and kindred sciences; 
but as yet nothing has been done systematically to 
develop it. 

Again, we find in the greatest grain market of the 
world an inspection under authority of the state goy- 
ernment which is supposed to be and should be. the 
model inspection of the world; and yet the trade finds 
it necessary to support a small army of private in- 


spectors to check the work of this department. I 
mention these matters to show what a difficult prop- 
osition we have on hand in a movement for a uni- 
versally uniform grading of grain; and also to show 
the need of it. 

Suppose, then, for the sake of argument and from a 
universal standpoint, that we have tried the various 
methods of inspection under the different authorities 
and find them wanting. Why not in the emergency 
turn then to the_national government and see if she 
cannot help in the matter. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has taken up farming, cattle raising and hun- 
dreds of other industries and helped to reduce them 
to scientific principles, and I believe she could be of 
great help in the grading and marketing of our grain, 
and I believe if the United States government would 
do no more than establish standards for all the needed 
grading, merely as a reference, it would be a strong 
moral support for all honest markets and inspectors, 
and exert a strong influence toward a uniform grading. 
These standards could be made up every year by 
representatives of the different markets of the country 
in conference with representatives of the government. 

This idea could be carried further if thought advis- 
able, and the government could license the inspectors 
in different parts of the country to use these standards 
and issue United States standard certificates, leaving 
the use of such certificates optional with each market, 
and making the penalty for improper use of such 
standard certificates a revocal of license. 

I believe something of this kind will have to be 
done before we can hope to get a universally uniform 
and satisfactory grading of grain. A great deal has 
been said about the inspection rules not being uniform, 
but if you will compare a set of them from the various 
markets I think you will be struck by their similarity 
rather than their difference. The greatest trouble 
comes from the different constructions and interpreta- 
tions put upon them by different inspectors; and, again, 
many of the rules have been dropped from use and 
have become obsolete, and you will find many incon- 
sistencies in them that should be eliminated. I be- 
lieve it would be a benefit in itself if this cou!d be done 
on a universally uniform basis. - 


Among the guests of the Association was C. S. 
Schofield, of the Agricultural Department at Wash- 


ington, who was in the West and came to Des 
Moines to meet the chief inspectors. He was in- 


troduced at this point by Chairman Lockwood, and 
said that as his work was the investigation of ya- 
rieties and grades of wheat he had been greatly 
benefited by his with the 
more particularly as a part of his field of study 
was the investigation of the losses and deterioration 
of wheat in transit. He had learned much of what 
growers, dealers and consumers need, and is bet- 
ter able now to tell the farmers what varieties to 
grow. 

J. R. Sage, director of the Iowa Weather and 
Crop Service, read a learned paper on the “Com- 
pilation of «Statistics.” As this paper is in 
with the thought suggested by Mr. Grimes of Ohio 
in his paper, we shall defer its publication until 
the latter also appears. Preliminary to his paper, 
Mr. Sage gave the meeting the benefit of an advance 
“crop report’ on corn in Iowa. During the previous 
ten days special reports had been received and 
tabulated, and these showed an apparent average 
corn production of 26 bushels per acre, or 225,570,- 
000 bushels for the state. This is 85,000,000 bushels 
short of the 12-year average and 100,000,000 bushels 
short of the state yield of 1892. He thought the 
final returns would bear out this estimate. This 
puts the condition at 12 points ahead of the August 
condition and indicates a two-thirds crop. 

The chair then permitted as a courtesy to visitors 
addresses in behalf of the cities seeking the honor 
of entertaining the Association at next year’s meet- 
ing. H. R. Whitmore spoke for St. Louis; R. L. 


interviews inspectors, 


line 


Kellar for Memphis, and C. C. Rogers for Mil- 
waukee. 
J. A. King of Iowa offered a report of the com- 


mittee on revision of the constitution and by-laws, 
but before the reading began, the question of loca- 
tion for next year’s meeting became pressing. It 
is provided by the fundamental law of the Associa- 
tion that the place and time for the annual and 
special meetings shall be fixed by the board of di- 
rectors, so that any effort to name a place at this 
time was Clearly out of order. 
the Illinois delegation, by Mr. 

whether the directory would be guided by a vote 
of the President replied 
by saying that the directors had been guided so 
far only by their judgment of the best interests of 


Nevertheless, 
Tanner, asked 


Association. Lockwood 


the Association—the place of meeting being selected 
solely with a view to the location's effect 
Association’s subsequent membership and influence, 


on the 


Mr. King insisted on the regular order and the 
ruling being in his favor, Mr. Tanner yielded the 
floor, and Mr, King continued the reading of his 
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report. This document pointed out the changes 
that had been made in the fundamental law by the 
board of directors, who are empowered to inde- 
pendently make any changes in the constitution and 
by-laws deemed by them necessary. These changes 
were in line with the newer scope of the Associa- 
tion and the modifications made necessary by its 
enlarged affiliated membership. The reading being 
concluded— 

Mr. Tanner of Illinois moved to substitute for 
Sec. 1 of Art. 1 of by-laws a section providing that 
the place of meeting shall be designated by the As- 
sociation in open meeting. 

A delegate from Texas moved to table Mr. Tan- 
ner’s proposition. On viva voce vote, the noes were 
declared to have it. 

Mr. Snyder of Baltimore said it was a pertinent 
question, ““Who is voting here, and who is entitled 
to vote?” W. H. Chambers of Chicago called for 
a vote in proper form. As the chair had previously 
announced the yote, a parliamentary question was 
sprung which opened up a “promising mix-up.” 
It served, however, to disclose Mr. Grimes’ fine 
capacity as a presiding officer, and if he found him- 
self compelled finally to resort, in the interests of 
haste, to ‘‘Czar Reed’s” rules, he did it with all that 
eminent speaker’s effectiveness and dispatch, al- 
though with more skill than the “Czar” is some- 
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times credited with to leave his house good-natured 
when ‘all was over.” 

By a vote in form Mr. Tanner’s resolution was 
defeated, 657 members voting aye by their repre- 
sentatives or in person and 1,123 voting 10. 

The report as read was then adopted. 

J. A. King of Iowa presented the report of the 
committee on resolutions, which was adopted, as 


follows: 
CROP REPORTS, 


Inasmuch as the points so ably brought out in the 
paper read by Mr. H. 8. Grimes, relating to the pres- 
ent system of obtaining the government crop re- 
port are of such vital importance to the trade at large, 
it is 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Associ- 
ation, in conyention assembled, endorse the thoughts 
expressed therein and respectfully recommend that the 
matter be referred to the legislation committee, with 
instructions to confer and work with a similar com- 
mittee recently appointed by the National Hay Associ- 
ation to work for the adoption of some plan which 
will improve and render such reports more accurate 
and reliable. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Resolved, That we memorialize congress as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United. States, to assemble in the Vifty-Seventh 

Congress: 

The Grain Dealers’ National Association, in conyen- 
tion assembled at the city of Des Moines, Iowa, on 
the 3d of October, 1901, does hereby respectfully 
memorialize your honorable bodies to enact into law 
such amendments to the existing Interstate Com- 
merce Act as will effectually remedy the defects that 
have been found to exist therein and will insure its 
proper enforcement in the protection of the public 
interest in relation to transportation, and yet will 
in no way impair the just rights or privileges of 
common carriers, 

It is the belief of this convention that the present 
law has been rendered practically inoperative by re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court and that the 


public is without redress against originating new and 
better varieties and discriminations on the part of 
common carriers. 

Your petitioners, therefore, earnestly pray that your 
honorable bodies will give the subject the considera- 
tion which its great importance demands and provide 
speedy relief to the public by the enactment of such 
amendments to the law as will give it full force and 
effect. 

BUCKET SHOPS. 

Whereas, The so-called dealing carried on in bucket 
shops has become the national mode of gambling and 
consists of merely betting on the fluctuations of the 
market prices of commodities and securities bought 
and _ sold on the commercial and financial exchanges 
of the country; and, 

Whereas, This form of gambling is a serious detri- 
ment to the grain trade and a constant menace to 
values, thereby working a great injustice and injury 
to producers throughout the land, as well as tending 
to promote a low state of public morals; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Associ- 
ation, in conyention assembled, respectfully but ur- 
gently petition the Congress of the United States to 
so amend a paragraph of schedule A of the United 
States revenue act by increasing the ratio of taxation 
on this illegal and pernicious traffic carried on in 
bucket shops as to render the same unprofitable, and 
that whenever the war revenue act shall be revealed 
the said act be permanently incorporated in the United 
States excise laws. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to each of the houses of Congress and to each 
senator and congressman from the several states 
represented in the membership of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

Resolved, That we recognize the practical value and 
beneficial influence of the work of the agricultural 
experiment stations of the United States in their 
efforts to improve the yield and quality of farm crops 
by selecting, improving, and originating new and bet- 
ter varieties and by introducing improved methods 
of cultivation, and we heartily commend this work, 
wisely inaugurated by the United States government, 
and bespeak for it liberal support by the legislatures 
of the respective states. 


WAR TAXES. 

Resolved, That in view of the surplus now in the 
United States Treasury the onerous war taxes to 
which all dealers in grain are subjected should be 
abolished, and our senators and representatives in Con- 
gress are urgently requested to use their influence 
to accomplish such result. 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


Whereas, It is reported that in the Board of Trade 
rules of Kansas City there is in effect a rule prohibit- 
ing its members from affiliating with any grain dealers’ 
association, therefore, ; 

Resolved, The Grain Dealers’ National Association 
respectfully request them to revoke that rule so far 
as it applies to this Association, and hereby cordially 
invites them and each of them to become members 
of this organization. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, There is to be held in the city of St. Louis, 
in the year 1903, a World’s Fair and Louisiana 
Purchase Centennial, celebrating the purchase of the 
Province of Louisiana rrom France in 1808; ané 

Whereas, The United States Congress has appropri- 
ated the sum of $5,000,000, the city of St. Louis raised 
$10,000,000, the state of Missouri appropriated $1,000,- 
000, and other states suitable amounts; and 

Whereas, This World’s Fair and Centennial Exposi- 
tion in scope and design will be one of the greatest 
in the history of the world; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Grain Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, in convention assembled, hereby endorse and ap- 
prove of this great celebration and commend it to the 
members for their efforts to promote its interests. 


COURTESIES ACKNOWLEDGED. 
Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Associ- 
ation is desirous of expressing to the officers and 
members of the Cereal Club, to the state of Iowa, 
through his excellency, tne governor, and his honor, 
the mayor, their appreciation of and warmest thanks 
for the very hospitable reception and entertainment 

of which we have been the grateful recipients. 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 


‘tendered the press for their very full and complete 


reports of the proceedings of the Association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
tendered to the hotels for their generous treatment. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
tendered to the Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
companies for the splendid market reports and other 
courtesies furnished the Association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
tendered the officials of the city railway of Des Moines 
for courtesies extended and the free use of their cars. 


RAILROADS THANKED. 


Resolved, That the members of this Association 
highly appreciate the generous treatment accorded us 
by the several railroads which afforded free transporta- 
tion to so many of those attending this meeting and we 
hereby tender them our thanks, therefor. 

THANKS TO OFFICERS. 

Resolved, By the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, that it extend to the president, Mr. B. A. Lock- 
wood, and the secretary-treasurer, Mr. Chas. S. Clark, 
the thanks of the Association for their active manner 
and untiring efforts in behalf of the Association during 
the past year, We especially commend them for the 
grand work they have done in affiliating the various 
local associations of the country with the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 


Mr. England of Baltimore then presented the re- 
port of the committee on nominations, as follows: 


Your committee appointed to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year beg to report, that after long and 
careful consideration they are of the opinion that upon 
this occasion wisdom dictates a departure from the 
usual custom of rotation in office for the reason that 
the Association during the past year has started a 
new development and that it will be to its advantage 
that the present officers be continued for another year, 
especially in consideration of their efficient and faithful 
service. We therefore offer in nomination the follow- 
ing: President, B. A. Lockwood, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A a LE So ee Theodore P. Baxter, Taylor- 
ville, : 
one Vice-President, H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth, 

io. 

Directors: Arthur R. Sawers, Chicago, Ill.; Jay A. 
King, Nevada, Ia.; D. Hunter, Hamburg, Ia.; UL. 
Cortelyou, Muscotah, Kan.; J. A. Carden, Winfield, 
Ia.; J. P. Harrison, Sherman, Texas; F. D. Stevens, 
Purcell, I. T.; Thomas Costello, Maroa, Ill.; J. W. 
McCord, Columbus, O.; E. A. Grubbs, Greenville, O.; 
A, W. Loughry, Monticello, Ind.; J. Newman, 
South Milford, Ind.; C. M. Barlow, Kokomo, Ind.; 
James Wellington, Anderson, Ind. 


On motion the report was adopted. 

Again the question of location of the meeting for 
1802 came to the front, Mr. King of Iowa calling 
the chair’s attention to the palpable fact that the 
delegates felt a genuine desire to express them- 
selyes on that subject. He was, of course, ruled out 
of order, but on the suggestion of Mr. Grimes of 


H. A. FOSS. 
Chief Weighmaster of Chicago Board of Trade. 


Ohio, who said the question might be submitted in- 
formally as a matter of courtesy by the chair, 
President Lockwood ordered a roll call as-requested. 
Mr. Tanner was given one minute to speak to the 
question. He opposed Milwaukee, because that 
market, after Chicago had abolished privilege trad- 
ing, had taken it up, and he rapped Kansas City 
over the knuckles, appearing as a candidate for the 
next convention and yet being ‘out of this Asso- 
ciation’s jurisdiction,’ the rules of its Board of 
Trade not allowing its members to belong to this 
or any other association of grain dealers, except 
exchanges. He was for Memphis, ‘in the land of 
julips,” and the assemblage was with him. 

President Lockwood, after the vote favoring Mem- 
phis, finally dismissed the matter by saying that 
the board of directors would issue a bulletin on 
this subject later. 

The report of the committee on arbitration, printed 
above, was taken from the table and formally 
adopted. 

Cc. A. Burks of Illinois, chairman of the com- 
mittee on trade rules, made a report which was 
adopted, as follows: 


Your committee on trade rules, after a careful con- 
sideration and thorough discussion of the various 
phases of the grain business throughout the entire 
producing and consuming of these Uuited States, hay- 
ing the best interest of the entire trade at heart, beg 
leave to suggest that, owing to the wide area to be 
covered and the diversified interests to be equally 
represented, and having in mind the fixed customs 
prevailing in the large primary markets, do not deem 
it advisable to adopt fixed rules at this time, but offer 
and recommend that the following suggestions be 
observed and carried out by the trade, which we feel 
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sure will do much to bring about a more uniform 
custom, eliminate friction and foster a better under- 
standing and closer relations between the interior 
dealer and primary or intermediate markets. 

Your committee recommends further that the presi- 
dents of the various local associations and of the 
boards of trade and exchanges at all primary markets 
appoint committees to formulate their trade customs 
into a set of rules governing the transactions between 
interior dealers and the buyers at primary markets. 

That the chairmen of these various committees so 
appointed shall constitute a national committee, which 
shall meet and formulate as nearly as practicable a set 
of rules and report the same at the next nnual meeting 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. The chair- 
man of this committee shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent of this Association. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: OF THE. COMMITTEE. 

1. Confirmation.—It shall be the duty of the pur- 
chaser of grain to mail the seller on the day of pur- 
chase a written or printed confirmation in keeping 
with the specifications named in ecard or wire bid, set- 
ting forth the number of bushels purchased, kind 
and grade of grain, railroad and point of shipment, 


ing instructions as provided in paragraph 1 will suf- 
fice. Purchaser of grain may change billing instruc- 
tions by and with the consent of the seller during the 
life of the contract. 

4, Shipment.—Should the seller find on the last day 
of a contract that he will not be able to fill the sale 
within the time specified, it shall be his duty to ad- 
vise purchaser by mail, wire or ’phone of his probable 
deficit, at which time the purchaser may elect to 
cancel, extend time of shipment at either the original 
or agreed price, or advise seller that he will, be ob- 
liged to buy in said deficit to the best advantage for 
his, the seller’s account, and render a statement ac- 
cordingly. 

5. Demurrage.—The seller shall be liable for any 
demurrage charges accruing on grain billed to “‘ship- 
per’s order” occasioned by the purchaser’s not having 
bill of Jading in hand so that he could have given 
disposition of said grain. 

6. Sample Sales.—It shall be the duty of the seller 
of grain by sample to deliver grain fully up to sample, 
shipment to be made according to the terms of con- 
tract. The inspection committee, or some duly au- 
thorized committee of the market to which the grain 
was billed, shall pass upon such shipments, providing 


exchange or disinterested public weights shall govern. 

18. Interior Shipments.—No grain sold on regular 
market terms shall be forwarded ‘by purchaser to in- 
terior points without the consent of the seller, 

14. Invoice—It shall be the duty of the shipper of 
all grain to mail purchaser or consignee on day grain 
is loaded an invoice of such shipment, setting forth 
the ear initial and number, kind of grain, actual or 
estimated weight, price if to be applied on sale, other- 
wise the notation “consigned,” amount of draft drawn 
and how billed. 

Announcements were made of forthcoming enter: 
tainment features, and thereafter the meeting ad- 


journed sine die. 
ELECTION OF A SECRETARY. 
Following final adjournment the board of diree- 
tors held a meeting at the Savery to reorganize. 
Mr. C. S. Clark was reélected secretary for the et- 
suing year, but declined to serve. 
Thereupon Mr. Geo. A. Stibbens of Red Oak, Ia., 


VIEW FROM THE STAGE OF THE DES MOINES AUDITORIUM, TAKEN DURING THE SMOKER ENTERTAINMENT ON OCTOBER ». 


price, time given for shipment, terms, billing instruc- 
tions in keeping with the rules of the railroad on 
which the shipment is to originate at time of sale, 
kind of cars to be loaded, and any other points pur- 
chaser may deem worthy of mention. It shall also 
be the duty of seller to confirm sale in writing the 
same day as made, setting forth the number of 
bushels sold, kind and grade of grain, railroad and 
point of shipment, price, time within which grain is 
to be shipped, terms and agreement to abide by any 
other conditions named in card or wire bid. 

2. Time for Shipment.—‘Immediate shipment” shall 
mean that the seller has three days in which to load 
and bill grain, including day of sale, Sundays and legal 
holidays. “Quick shipment” shall mean within five 
days, with the same specifications as above. ‘Prompt 
shipment’? shall mean within ten days, with the same 
specifications as above. Shipment within any  num- 
ber of days shall mean to include day of sale, 
Sundays and legal holidays. Contracts maturing 
on Sundays or legal holidays, the shipment shall 
be made on preceding business day. Specific number 
of days should be mentioned in all contracts. 

3. Billing Instructions.—In case grain is sold for 
“immediate” or “quick shipment,” the purchaser shall 
wire billing instructions unless same shall be under- 
stood or given in card bid or embodied in wire bid. 
In case sales are made for ‘“prompt,”’ or any specified 
number of days other than above indicated, mail bill- 


purchaser shall refuse to receive same upon contract 
on account of quality. Should said committee decide 
that grain tendered was not up to sample, it shall be 
the duty of seller to adjust difference satisfactorily 
with purchaser. 

7. Loading.—It shall be the duty of the seller of 
grain on track, or to arrive, to load all cars in keeping 
with the rules and regulations of originating railroads, 
and to be liable for any charges accruing by non- 
observance of same. 

8. Terms.—The word “terms” shall mean weights 
and grades guaranteed by shipper in market in which 
grain is billed, as agreed upon at time of sale. 

9. Telegrams.—The sender shall prepay all tele- 
grams unless by agreement party to which same is 
addressed has previously consented to pay for such 
message. 

10. Acceptances.—Wire and ’phone acceptances. to 
mailed track bids much reach the office of the bidder 
within the limit of time specified therein. All wire 
bids or offers should give time limit for acceptance. 

11. Surplus Shipments.—All surplus shipments on 
track sales, or sales to arrive, shall be handled ac- 
cording to rules of the market to which the grain was 
billed. 

12. Regular Market Terms.—By “Regular Market 
Terms” the trade shall understand official inspection 
by an official inspector of some board of trade or state 
inspection department; and board of trade or regular 


was elected secretary, and voted a salary of $2,000 
and a headquarters. 

Some other business of an executive character 
was transacted, whereupon the committee ad- 
journed. 


MEETING OF GRAIN INSPECTORS. 

On October 8 the chief grain inspectors in at- 
tendance at the meeting met in Parlor I of the 
Savery and effected a permanent organization. Mr. 
Jos. B. Bidwell of Llinois acted as temporary chair- 
man. 

There were present Jos. H. Bidwell of Chicago, 
John O. Foering of Philadelphia, J. D. Shanahan 
‘of Buffalo, Chas. McDonald of Baltimore, Ww, ees 
Gooding of Missouri, F. H. Tedford of Kansas City, 
Mo., BH. H. Culver of Toledo, B. J. Northrup of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., C. T. Prouty of Kingfisher, Okla., 
Homer Chisman of Cincinnati, and M, ¥. Fears of 
St. Louis. 

The organization was perfected by the election 
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of John O. Foering of Philadelphia as president and 
J. D. Shanahan as secretary-treasurer. 

The object of the Association is stated to be as 
follows: 

This organization shall be known as the Chief 
Grain Inspectors’ National Its pur- 
poses are closer intercourse of the chief inspectors 
of the United States, with a view to preventing 
differences which often arise where a mis- 
understanding of the customs of the various mar- 
kets exist, and to advance the general interests of 
the grain trade by a more intelligent application 
of the grades and standards established in the dif- 
ferent cities, and also for social and business in- 
tercourse, 


Association. 


those 


GRAIN AND MACHINERY EXHIBITS. 

A tent adjoining the auditorium was devoted to 
exhibits of grains from various parts of Iowa, to- 
gether with complete official samples from all the 
markets of the United States represented at the 
convention by its chief inspectors. The samples 
covered all grades of wheat, corn, oats and rye, all 
labeled by grade and market. The exhibit was 
unique, being the first display of grain in this form 
ever made, and it was found most instructive to 
the shippers present who examined it. 

A number of agents of gas engines and other 
machinery for elevators occupied space in the same 
place. Those exhibiting were as follows: 

Ideal Automatic Car Loader, manufactured by 
the Ideal Car Loader Co., Allenville, Ill.; in charge 
of G. P. and J. R. Martin. 

Special Car Mover, manufactured by H. Kurtz 
& Son, Sac City, Iowa, in charge of S. E. Kurtz. 

Special exhibit of the Globe Machinery & Supply 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, in charge of C. L. Buxton 
and J. A. Bramhall. 

Lewis Gas Engine, manufactured by J. Thompson 
& Sons Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., in charge of A. J. 
Prac: 

Boss Car Loader, built by the Maroa Mfg. Co., 
Maroa, Ill., in charge of Ht. P. Harpstrite. 

Day’s Dust Collecting System, in charge of I. L. 
Day. 

Exhibit of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, IIL, 
in charge of M. M. Snyder. 

Scales of the Des Moines Scale & Mfg. Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, in charge of A. L. Smouse. 

Exhibit of flour and breakfast foods of Shannon 
& Mott Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

There were also shown samples of grain from 
the various counties of Iowa, with stalks of corn 
from Polk County, measuring 18 feet in height. 


MACHINERY MEN PRESENT. 


There present the following machinery 


men: - 
S. J. McTiernan, representing the Huntley Mfg. 


were 


Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. A. Ordway, representing The Invincible 


Grain Cleaner Co., of Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Victor Wilmot, representing the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

S. E.. Kurtz, of H. Kurtz & Son, Sac City, Iowa. 

Cc. L. Buxton and J. A. Bramhall, representing 
the Globe Machinery & Supply Co., Des Moines, 
lowa. 

M. M. Snyder, representing the Barnard & Leas 
Mfg..Co., of Moline, U1. 

G. P. and J. R. Martin, of the Ideal Car Loader 
Co., Allenville, Il. 

A. L. Smouse, representing the Des Moines Scale 
& Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

F. L. Day, representing Day’s Dust Collecting 
System, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. P. Harpstrite, representing Maroa Mfg. Co., 
Maroa, Ili. 

J. P. Morey, representing Des Moines Gas Engine 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

desks 
Company, of Omaha. 


saughan, representing the Hall Distributor 


HOW THE DELEGATES GOT THERE. 

The large attendance is undoubtedly due to the 
generosity of the railways in providing free trans- 
portation from the leading market centers to Des 
Moines and return, The initiative was taken by the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., which provided a 
day train to carry to Des Moines all delegates and 
other Association members who should rendezyous 
at Chicago. Following this initiative, the C., B. & 
Q. provided a train from St. Louis for those meet- 
ing at that point, the Wabash for those meeting 
at Kansas City, the Minneapolis & St. Louis for the 
Minneapolis delegates and the C., M. & St. P. for the 
Milwaukee representatives. , 

The preparations of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern were on an elaborate and generous scale. The 
train provided consisted of eight coaches and a 
baggage car, including chair cars and the general 
officers’ observation car. The train was filled with 
passengers—not to a crowded condition, however, 
for all had an abundance of room and enjoyed the 
ride in the greatest physical comfort. <A beautiful 
16-page itinerary was provided, giving the program 
of the conyention, as well as the time-table and 
map of the run to Des Moines and an illustrated 
sketch of Iowa, together with statistics of Iowa’s 
crops. 

As soon as the train had left the city behind, din- 
ner tickets were sold; and the exact number of 
guests being known in advance, when the train 
veached Cedar Rapids the guests found waiting for 
them at the company’s depot dining room and at 
the adjoining hotels an excellent hot dinner, to 
which all sat down simultaneously to eat at leisure, 


having made the 360.7 miles in less than eleven and 
a half hours, including an hour’s stop at Cedar Rap- 
ids and stops of some length at Clinton and at 
Ames, 

The same most excellent management character- 
ized the trip of October 4 and 5 to Sioux City and 
return, in the same trai‘a, with stops en route at 
Ames and Boone; and the road’s guests arrived 
again in safety at Chicago on Saturday evening, 
satisfied that the North-Western motto, ‘The Best 
of Everything,” is well lived up to; for all were 
thoroughly delighted with the company’s most gen- 
erous outing. 


We have received from the dealers of Decatur, 
Ill., the following: 


Whereas, The St. Louis grain dealers did extend 
to their patrons a cordial invitation to join them in 
their pilgrimage to the National Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and did entertain them- so _ hospitably 
throughout the entire trip, and did share with them 
the courtesies of the C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. in the way 
of free transportation on a special train both to and 
from Des Moines; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, their invited guests, in commit- 
tee assembled, feeling that the trip has been both 
profitable and pleasant, do return to the St Louis 
grain dealers and to the C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. our 
sincere thanks for the many favors bestowed. (Signed 
by the committee.) 


The North-Western’s excursion to Sioux City was 
uneventful, though very pleasant. The train left 
Des Moines at 9 a. m., carrying the Chicago and 


GRAIN DEALERs’ SPECIAL TRAIN, CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY., AT CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


with abundance of time ahead of them, the stop 
being for over an hour. 

The arrangements had been so perfectly planned 
and carried out, and the ride proved so enjoyable, 
that the following resolution, presented at Cedar 
Rapids, was unanimously adopted as in some faint 
degree expressive of the satisfaction of the com- 
pany’s guests: 

Whereas, The officials of the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway Company have furnished the 
members of the Board of Trade of the city of Chi- 
cago and of the various grain dealers’ associations, 
a special and elegantly equipped train in charge 
of Mr. E. D. Brigham, general freight agent; Mr. 
W. B. Kniskern, general passenger agent; Mr. J. L. 
Ferguson, assistant general passenger agent, and 
their able assistants, Mr. I’. R. Eyman, assistant 
general freight agent; Mr. W. E. Morse, superin- 
tendent of the Galena Division; Mr. H. J. Slifer, 
superintendent of the Iowa Division; Mr. H. R. 
Sanborn, superintendent of the Sioux City Division, 
for the meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Chicago to Des Moines, Sioux City and 
return, covering a period of five days; therefore, 
be it 

tesolved, That we tender our sincere thanks in 
high appreciation of the liberality and publie spirit 
shown by this great railroad company and the un- 
sparing endeavors in caring for this large delega- 
tion, 

After the camera had been called on to make the 
photograph shown in our engraving, the guests re- 
sumed their seats, and after another pleasant ride 
arrived at Des Moines promptly on time, 7:20 p. m., 


eastern delegates, as well as many of the Des- 
Moines dealers and southwestern delegates. The 
first stop was made at Ames, where the Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station were visited and 
where much buttermilk was consumed and the 
members’ badges confiscated by the college girls’ 
“football phalanx” in a spirited “rush.” At Boone 
dinner was served, after which a stop was made at 
the North-Western’s new iron bridge over the Des- 
Moines River Valley, just west of the city—one of 
the largest structures of its kind in the world, and 
erected at the cost of considerably in excess of a 
million of dollars in order to shorten the through 
line to the Missouri River a few miles. 

At Sioux City the party were met by representa- 
tives of the city and its business organizations and 
escorted to their hotels. The evening was passed 
informally at the Elks and Hawkeye clubs, the 
Commercial Club being the host. Next day the run 
home was made without stops except for meals. 


THE DELEGATES. 

It is quite an impracticable task, and one, per- 
haps, not of peculiar interest to many readers, to 
name all those present, although it might be done. 
As a record, however, the following list of officers 
and delegates for 1901 may be worth preserving. 

Officers—President, B. A. Lockwood, Des Moines, 
lowa; first vice-president, T. P. Baxter, Taylorville, 
Ill.; second vice-president, H. 8S. Grimes, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, Charles §8. 
Clark, Chicago, Ill.; directors, Arthur R. Sawers, 
Chicago, IL; I. J. Wright, Minneapolis, Minn.; D. 
Hunter, Hamburg, Iowa; P, HB, Geodrich, Winches< 
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ter, Ind.; Fred Mayer, Toledo, Ohio; E. R. Ulrich 
Jr., Springfield, Ill.; H. L. Combs, South Whitley, 
Ind.; J. H. Conger, Eaton, Ohio; Geo. S. Hayes, 
Hastings, Neb.; J. F. McCormick, Ambia, Ind.; L. 
Cortelyou, Muscotah, Kan. 

Delegates of Affiliated Associations.—The official 
delegates of the thirteen associations affiliated with 
the National Association were selected on the basis 
of one delegate for each twenty members in good 
standing and one for the fraction of twenty mem- 
bers remaining. The delegates were entitled to 
cast one vote for each member they represented. 
The delegates selected were as follows, and most of 
them were present, although many were not: 

Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association.—E. J. Edmunds, 
Marcus, Iowa; J. R. Marfield, Winona, Minn.; W. 8. 
Slagle, Alton, Iowa; D. J. Jenks, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa; R. Tronedle, Minneapolis, Minn.:  E. 
A. Brown, Luverne, Minn.; M. E. De Wolf, 
Laurens, ‘Iowa; D. Milligan, Jefferson, Iowa; Lee 
Lockwood, Des Moines, Iowa; 8S. J. Clausen, Clear 
Lake, Iowa; H. S. Buell, Livermore, Iowa; F. A. 
Grulich, Keystone, Iowa; BE. L. Bowen, Des Moines, 
lowa; HE. BE. Mitchell, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. N. 
Gilchrist, McGregor, Iowa; C. Webster, Waucoma, 
lowa; Phil Deitz, Walcott, Iowa; G. E. Lewis, 
Keota, lowa. 

Grain Dealers’ Union of Southwestern Iowa and 
Northwestern Missouri—D. Hunter, chairman, 
Hamburg, Iowa; G. H. Currier, Prescott, Iowa; W. 
I. Johnston, Fontanelle, Iowa; O. T. Hulburd, Osce- 
ola, Iowa; Wm. L. Shepard, Des. Moines, Iowa; 
G. A. Stibbens, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association.—L. Cortelyou, 
Muscotah; F. P. Lint, Atchison; O. A. Higgins, 
Stockton; I’. E. Brooks, Frankfort; I’. G. Crowell, 
Atchison; M. H. Roller, Circleville; C. N. Lane, 
Cuba; R. Antle, Atchison; W. L. Perkins, lrank- 
ford; C. R. Latto, Sylvan Grove; A. M. Hungerford, 
Mahaska; E. A. Woodman, Mahaska; D. E. Wick- 
ard, Chanute; A. J. Denton, Leavenworth; W. FE. 
Murray, Frederick; L. B. Young, Hutchinson; E. N. 
Bailey, Beattyville; M. G. Patterson, Clay Center. 

Texas Grain Dealers’ Association.—J. P. Horn- 
son, Shermian, J. Z. Keel, Gainesville; L. G. Belew, 
Pilot Point; C. F. Gribble, Sherman; H. Waldo, 
Collinsville: G. B. R. Smith, Howe; W. W. Andrews, 
It. Worth; H. H. Crouch, McKinney; E. R. Kolp, 
Henrietta; H. B. Dorsey, Weatherford. 

Grain Dealers’ Association of Southeastern Iowa. 
—John Baxter, Mt. Union; G. H. Carter, Pekin; 
Jos. Barton, Roscoe; D. K. Unsicker, Wright; J. A. 
Carden, Winfield; E. L. McClurkin, Morning Sun. 

Eastern Indiana Division Grain Dealers’ National 
Association.—J. A. Mouch, Mooreland; 8. B. Samp- 
son, Cambridge City, and J. L. Schalk, Anderson, 

Grain Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territori¢és—Ed Humphrey, El Reno; J. C. 
Robb, Kingfisher; A. T. Haines, Kingfisher, and W. 
J. Stevens, Medford. 

Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association.—T. Costello, 
Maroa; S. 8. Tanner, Minier; J. S. Wiley, Decatur; 
J. W. Radford, Chicago; H. C. Hall, Paxton; H. N. 
Knight, Monticello; Ross Hockaday, Oreana; W. C. 
Kreider, Tonica; E. J. Very, Armington; Harry 
Hudson, Chicago; R. J. Railsback, Minier, and J. H. 
Herron, Sidell. 

Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association—H. S. Grimes, 
Vortsmouth; C. F. Barnthouse, Morral; J. B. Sey- 
mour, Kenton; Oliver Jay, St. Mary’s, and Myron 
Silver, West Jefferson. 

Western Ohio Division Grain Dealers’ National 
Association.—J. H. Conger of Eaton and D. L. 
Mote of Noggle. 

Western Indiana Division of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association.—B. F. Crabbs, Crawfords- 
ville; W. T. McCray, Kentland, and R. E. Hartley, 
Goodland. 

Eastern Indiana Division Grain Dealers’ National 
Association.—J. L. Schalk, Mooreland; J. L. Schalk, 
Anderson, and §. B. Sampson, Cambridge City. 

Central Indiana Division of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association.—J. M. Enyart, Galveston, and 
M. Garrison, Converse. * 

Every grain exchange was invited to send dele- 
gates and the following were appointed or attended; 

Cleveland,—C, M, Felson, A, W, Gibbons, EB, A. 
Williams. 


Detroit.—C. A. Burks, F. F. Caughey, L. A. Par- 
sons. 

Philadelphia.—John O. Foering. 

Chicago.—William N. Eckhardt, George E. Marcy, 
W. H. Chambers, E..L. Merritt, H. H. Peters, C. A. 
Weare, C. B. Slade, W. H. Chadwick, F. H. Bab- 
cock, J. J. Keller, A. N. Young, S. C. Scotten,)E. L. 
Glaser, J. H. Miles, A. Gerstenberg, D. H. Winans, 
E. B. Baldwin, P. H. Eschenberg, L. Everingham, 
I. P. Rumsey, George F. Stone. 

Memphis.—R. L. McKellar. 

Minneapolis.—_F. H. Peavey, J. L. McCaull, J. S. 
Mathewson, R. Troendel, W. O. Timmerman, A. EB. 
Martin, W. P. Devereaux, A. M. Woodward, EH. E. 
Mitchell, George C. Harper, Charles Christensen, 
William Griffith, M. W. Lee, C. HE. Kerrick, J. F. 
Whallon, C. E. Wenzie, A. E. Burch. 

St. Joseph, Mo—C. A. Dayton, Ike Matter and 
William Burke. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Hrich Picker, J. L. Messmore, 
Wm. A. Gardner, Geo. L. Graham, Henry R. Whit- 
more. 

Cincinnati.—Charles B. Murray, Homer Chisman, 
W. R. McQuillan, D. F. C. Grote. 

Baltimore.—Jas. A. Clark, Wm. Rodgers, Chas. 
England, Chas. McDonald Jr., Waiter I<irwan, 

Among the hundreds of others who were present 
as individual members and as visitors were the 
following: 

The Chicago delegation included W. N. Eckhardt 
(chairman) and J. W. Rodford, Pope & Wekhardt 
Co.; Arthur Sawers, Geo. B. Dewey and M. H. Ben- 
nett, Calumet Grain & Elevator Co.; L. B. Wilson 
and G. B. Van Ness, Van Ness & Wilson; Jos. P. 
Griffin, The Glucose Sugar Refining Co.; Clarence 
H. Thayer, Fred Faulkner, A. E. Burch, J, A. 
FitzSimmons, W. R. Mumford Co.; W. H. Merritt, 
W. H. Merritt & Co.; A. Gerstenberg and H. Hahn, 
yerstenberg & Co.; I. P. Rumsey and I. N. Burch, 
Rumsey, Lightner & Co.; H. M. Poynter, L. H. 
Manson & Co.; C. G. Ehle, Ware & Leland; George 
E. Marey, Armour Grain Co.; W. F. Johnson, W. 
i. Johnson & Co.; D. S. Losier and J. J. Jones, 
Losier & Hooper; W. P. Anderson, Nerton & 
Switzer; C. H.’Appel; Frank A. Maurer, Irwin, 
Green & Co.; F. H. Babcock, McReynolds & Co.; 
Walter Fitch, Northern Grain Co.; Jos KE. Bidwell, 
chief grain inspector; Jos. EK. Dalton, Eschenburg & 
Dalton; H. 'T. Peters and C. G. Case, Bartlett, 
Frazier & Co.; E. B. Baldwin, Baldwin & Stone; 
B. L. Coon, Churehill-White Grain Co.; F. J. De- 
laney, Nash-Wright Co.; R. S. Lyons, Merrill & 
Lyons, F. BE. Winans, Hulburd, Warren & Co.; H. A. 
Foss, chief, A. E. Schuyler, assistant, J. A. Schmitz, 
inspector of scales of the Board of Trade, Weigh- 
master’s Department; Albert Seckel and W. M. 
Timberlake, E. Seckel & Co.; A. M. Young, H. D. 
Wetmore; W. H. Sterling, M. J. Sheridan; R. B. 
Schneider, H. D. Russell, W. S. Powers, BE. M. Ash- 
ley, I’. J. Austin, Seth Catlin, grain examiner and 
sampler; W. H. Chadwick, Frank Cheattle, C. D. 
Dillon, Fred Dressler, Cyrus H. Dupee, R. Fair- 
child, Fa J. Gallagher, W. 8S. Gilbreath, Henry L. 
Gorman, C. E. Gray, Alec Nicol, J. H. Pank, of the 
U. S. Maltsters’ Association; W. J. Nye, Victor Nel- 
son, W. H. Chambers, with the Peavey Grain Co.; 
H. Mueller, J. A. Morrell, H. L. Miller, J. T. Me- 
Kenzie, John J. Leonard, Nathan Lederer, and many 
others. 

Daniel P. Byrne & Co. of St. Louis were repre- 
sented by Daniel P. Byrne, W. TH. Karns and R. H. 
Wheeler; while the Parrott-Baxter Grain Co. of 
St. Louis was represented by T. P. Baxter and 


James Parrott; W. T. Haarstick, president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, was also present. J. K. 


Martin was in charge of the St. Louis train and 
had 165 persons to look after. The St. Louis dele- 
gation had an extra reception at Burlington on 
their return home, to which city they were formally 
welcomed by the municipal authorities, ex-Senator 
W. W. Dodge making the address. At Hannibal a 
stop of two hours was made for dinner and a peep 
at the street fair then in progress. 

Kansas City had about seventy-five delegates 
present, which, considering that there are no memnt- 
bers of the Association in that exchange, is doing 
pretty well, They all. declared the meeting a 


success, and that they might have captured the 
1902 convention if they had made ‘a strenuous 
effort.” 


THE SMOKER FINALE. 

The proceedings of the third day wound up with 
a lunch and smoker at the Auditorium on Thurs- 
day. and im- 
mediately after the dining-room was thrown open 
and a superb luncheon served by the Des Moines 
Cereal Club, and “no rebate was allowed.” At 8 
o’clock the smoker began, the performance begin- 
ning with Chicago’s contribution to the entertain- 


The convention closed at 5 p. m., 


ment. The Chicago Board had sent a capital male 
quartet and a quartet of end men, who were 


assisted by P. H. Monks, Irish dialect specialties, 
and M. L. Hamlin, a most clever amateur, in the 
“Man from Kokomo.” Then the St. Louis Glee 
Club did a turn at songs and dances; Kansas City 
followed with William Murphy, impersonator and 
clog dancer; G. C. Farley, balladist, and Charles 
Lloyd Barney, as muscle posing, and, with his as- 
sistant, as heavy-weight lifter. Then the Cereal 
Club’s specialists closed the performance with 
more music, and a capital monologist from Webster 
City, using the Swede dialect and giving musical 
imitations. Then the dining-room was reopened. 
Nobody waited long enough to see it closed. 


GRADES IN WASHINGTON. 


The Washington State Grain Commission, at its 
annual meeting at Tacoma, on September 10, 
structed the chief inspector to prepare for export 
yearly fair average samples of Bluestem, Club and 
Red wheat, to be marked and designated ‘Wash- 
ington Bluestem,” “Washington Club” and ‘*Wash- 
ington Red” wheat, these samples to be sent to 
the Corn Exchange in Liverpool, and similar sam- 
ples to be retained in the state inspector’s office and 
furnished to dealers who may apply for them. 
standards will be fixed 
fully over. 
have no reference to the local standards of grain, 
but this year the average will be not lower than 
the No. 1 standard. 

The board reestablished the weight tests of last 
year, which fix 60% pounds as the standard weight 
for choice milling wheat, 58 as the minimum for 
No. 1, 56 for No. 2 and 54 for No. 3. All wheat 
of lower weight will be classed as “rejected.” 
Bluestem mixed with 10 per cent or more of Red 
wheat will hereafter be graded Bluestem-red mixed, 
while more than 30 per cent of the Red will cause 
the lot to be graded as Red. A new grade of No. 1 
White oats was established, and the percentage of 
other grains that might be mixed with No. 1 feed 
oats was reduced from 20 to 15 per cent. 


in- 


as the harvest is 
The average samples referred to above 


as soon 


ONTARIO GRAIN STANDARDS. 


The Hastern Grain Standard Board of Canada met 
at Toronto on September 19 to fix the standards for 
the new crop, the standards affecting all grain grown 
east of Manitoba. The following gentlemen were 


present: W. D. Matthews, chairman, Toronto; 
Alexander McFee, R. F. Esdile and H. D. Metcalfe, 
Montreal; J. I. A. Hunt, London; J. W. Dunlop, 
Hamilton; J. L. Spink, Thomas Flynn, H. N. Baird 


and Charles B. Walls, Toronto; E. F. Craig, chief 
grain examiner, east of Port Arthur; Mr. McNeil, 
grain examiner, Kingston; Edward Adamson, 
chief grain examiner, Toronto. 

The samples of grain submitted showed that the 
quality of Ontario grain is far below last 
average. The drouth of June and subsequent spell 
of wet weather made a widely varied sample. How- 
ever, the standards, vary 
from those of last year, the only changes being in 
which were respect- 


year's 


as fixed, very slightly 
the cases of oats Nos. 1 and 2, 
ively fixed at standards of 34 and 32 pounds instead 
of 385 and 383. 


Much of the grain that is now rushing into the 
elevators at Duluth is of low grade, rating about 
No. 2 Northern, because of its weight, although 
its milling qualities are good, 
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SONG OF THE CORN BINDER. 


‘““With whir and jar 
Heard near and far, 
I lead the deadly strife; 
With snarl and frown 
Mow King Corn down, 
Nor grieve the loss of life. 


‘Though proud in might 
He stands aright, 
I bind and lay him low; 
No tear I shed 
O’er prostrate head, 
But smite, row after row. 


“No pity spare 
For silken hair, 
Or limbs so strong and brave; 
But shout with glee 
His end to see, 
The mow or stack his grave. 


‘A winsome sheen 
His garb of green, 
Bright as an emerald gem; 
Soon pales in death 
To feel my breath— 
I sing his requiem. 


“Corn long was King, 
So poets sing, 
But his reign is o’er for aye. 
Gaze on yon field; 
Your King hath kneeled, 
And I’m enthroned to-day.”’ 


—Orlo L. Dobson in Farm Implement News. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of it.] 


“A VERY INTERESTING BUNCH.” 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—Please 
find check for $1 in renewal of subscription to the 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade.” I find this 
trade journal very interesting to our entire office 
force, There is always quite a scramble among 
the boys to see who will have it first. You pub- 
lish a very interesting bunch of grain news. 

Yours truly, R. G. RISSER. 

Kankakee, Il. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—There 
is no question but what a gathering of dealers, such 
as was convened in Indianapolis, does good in rub- 
bing off the rough places that will occasionally turn 
up in the trade, and there is no question but what 
the topics under discussion will eventually benefit 
the trade. It does seem to me, however, that a more 
immediate benefit could be derived from such a 
gathering if some time were taken for a verbal crop 
report. That is, each member could rise in his seat 
and in half a dozen words designate the territory 
he is in and the condition of the’ crop in that ter- 
ritory, thus enabling all the persons present to get 
a good idea of the crop that is about to be handled. 
I think that this feature would prove a drawing 
card and induce a larger attendance. 

Yours truly, W. H. SMALL. 

Evansville, Ind. 


CONVENTIONS NOT WITHOUT GOOD RE- 
SULTS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
reference to the annual meeting of the National Hay 
Association, held at Indianapolis, it is my candid 
opinion that the accomplishment was as much as at- 
tends any convention of its nature. While not largely 
attended, the questions brought up are vital to the 
future welfare of the hay business, and the Associa- 
tion, if successful in its proceedings now under 
progress, should make all shippers and receivers of 
hay happy at the results, and in future boom the 
attendance at the annual meetings. 

The good accomplished by the conventions is not 
always apparent at the time of convention, but the 
interchange of ideas and friendly greeting of ac- 
quaintanceship between shippers and commission 
men often result in good business during the fol- 
lowing year. I should like to attend all conventions 
and trust there will be a good attendance next year 
at the convention, and give the workers loyal sup- 
port and a successful period will surely come. 

Any assistance that can be given to the Associa- 


tion by the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” 
will be duly appreciated by me. 
Yours very truly, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


JAS. W. DYE. 


COMPLETING NEW PLANT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—We are 
completing a 385,000-bushel elevator with all the 
machinery for cleaning grain, shelling corn, clipping 
oats, and are putting in scales for sacking corn in 
uniform weights. The plans and machinery were 
furnished by Nordyke & Marmon Company, and no 
expense has been spared to reduce the fire risk to 
a minimum and to make it substantial. With our 
warehouse this will give us a present capacity of 
about 175 cars of grain and hay. In addition we 
shall put up storage tanks next year for storing 
grain. 

Yours truly, W. H. SMALL & CO. 
Eyansville, Ind. 


THE HAY ASSOCIATION IS HELPFUL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
National-Hay Association is of great value to the 
shippers of and dealers in hay. “It protects their in- 
terests to a large extent in many ways. It would 
be a calamity to the hay trade if this Association 
should consider the feasibility of disbanding, which 
we do not think at the present time they contem- 
plate. 

The recent meeting at Indianapolis was a great 
success, much good was accomplished in the shap- 
ing of the interests of the hay trade. We do not 
know ot anything at the present time that can be 
suggested beyond what was considered at the re- 
cent convention for the benefit of the trade, but 
may have some suggestions in the future. 

Yours truly, N. H. CLEMINSHAW. 

New York City. 

A PAYING INVESTMENT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Here- 
with we inclose our check for $3 for three yearly 
subscriptions to the “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade.” Address one copy to us at Leverett, Buena 
Vista Co,, lowa; one to Ware, Pocahontas Co., Towa, 
and one to Pocahontas, Pocahontas Co., Lowa. 

We believe that if all-companies would see that 
their agents are supplied with some good trade 
paper each month they would be doubly repaid for 
the investment. If every operator of an elevator 
could have read carefully the articles in the recent 
issues of your paper relative to fire hazards, we be- 
lieve it would save many elevators from destruction 
from “unknown causes.” Please send us three ex- 
tra copies of the August and September editions 
and start our subscriptions for three copies with 
the September number. 

Yours truly, 
WHEELER GRAIN & COAL CO. 

Laurens, Iowa. 


AN EFFORT WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade—Be- 
sides the great work accomplished in securing a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on October 2, at Buffalo, N. Y., with reference 
to the advance in hay classification on the part of 
the transportation companies, and the very excel- 
lent papers read before the convention, together 
with a new up-to-date constitution and by-laws, 
the convention impressed me more than ever of 
the great opportunity for personal acquaintance. 
This feature is virtually hidden, for it does not 
appear to any extent in the published proceedings, 
yet the acquaintance that one makes in attending 
the convention overshadows, to my mind, every 
other benefit that is derived and there are many. 
The Association is stronger numerically than ever, 
and it bids fair to be one of the largest commercial 
organizations of its kind in the country, for a 
greater interest in the work that is being accom- 
plished is more manifest than ever. 

The meeting at Indianapolis was a decided suc- 
cess in every particular, and there is, and will be, 
a great deal of good accomplished by reason of 
the meeting. 

If the Association succeeds in having the old sixth 
class restored on baled hay, it will save to shippers 


hundreds of thousands of dollars, in the way of 
less rates of freight, in the course of a year. This 
one item alone should decide every shipper in the 
country to become a member of the Association. 
With kind regards, I am, as ever, believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, F. F. COLLINS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOOKS FOR GOOD RESULTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—1 think 
that our National Hay Association meeting at In- 
dianapolis, in a general way, was a success. It is 
possible that we did not accomplish as many re- 
forms as at some of our other meetings, where our 
attendance has been larger. f 

In my opinion, the matter of the most vital im- 
portance that is before the Association to-day is 
the change in the classification of freight rates, 
but with the present committee that has this matter 
in charge, I feel confident of ultimate good re- 
sults. a 

I believe that our annual meetings have done 
much good in bringing together the shipper and 
receiver and thus establishing.a closer commercial 
bond between the men in our line of business. 
There is much work for the Association yet to do, 
and being guided by its present able body of of- 
ficers, I believe that the work will be done thor- 
oughly and well. Our increase of membership dur- 
ing the last year of nearly one hundred argues well 
for the future success of our undertakings. 

Yours very truly, JOHN L. DEXTER. 

Detroit, Mich. 

A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE HAY CON- 
VENTION. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The 
eighth annual convention of the National Hay As- 
sociation, held at Indianapolis in September, has 
passed into history. If we are to judge of the 
amount of work accomplished, the number of dele- 
gates in attendance and the many social features 
tendered by the citizens of Indianapolis, the con- 
vention was a thorough success. 

The annual report of the president summarized 
briefly, yet forcibly, the events which had marked 
the previous year. New problems had been 
brought forward and met by the directors. The 
Association had been active in its attempt to assist 
in the passage of the Cullom Bill in connection with 
the League of National Associations. -The <Asso- 
ciation had earnestly sought to procure the passage 
of this or a similar bill, which would give to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
enforce its mandates and decrees. Unfortunately, 
the work was not crowned with success; and, 
as was stated by the chairman of the committee 
on legislation, it was probably for the same rea- 
son that a certain Senator failed of re-election. 
This Senator, after many years of public service, 
finding that the legislature did not re-elect him, 
wired. to Washington, “Run over by a railroad.” 
Several committees with special duties had been 
appointed and reported to the Association. The 
subjects. of national grades, cipher code, fire insur- 
ance, crop reports, were all of interest to everyone 
engaged in the baling and shipping of hay. 

The year had brought with it greater responsi- 
bilities in connection with the classification of hay. 
The earnest work undertaken by Chairman Curley 
of the transportation committee should be espe- 
cially commended. His arguments with the chair- 
man of the official classification committee were 
such that it would seem Mr. Gill must have recog- 
nized their foree. After considerable delay, and by 
the direction of the president and his officers, com- 
plaint was filed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This suit is now pending and it be- 
hooves all persons, whether producers, balers, ship- 
pers or receivers, to aid in having hay restored to 
sixth class. 

The adoption of a new constitution, which had 
been carefully considered by the committee ‘ap- 
pointed for that purpose, was a special feature of 
the convention. Several changes which time 
showed to be needed were made. Formerly the lo- 
cation of a member was immaterial. At present 
his business must be located within the United 
States. Under the existing circumstances this 
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must appeal to all who are familiar with the situa- 
tion. The enormous increase of imports from a 
few thousand tons to hundreds of thousand tons 
in a single year, brought about by the change in 
classification, shows the inconsistency of allowing 
Canadian shippers to be members of the Associa- 
tion. The constitution now provides that the find- 
ing of the committee on arbitration and investiga 
tion shall be enforced by the directorate and a 
member found guilty of uncommercial conduct or 
a breach of the constitution and by-laws may be 
reprimanded, suspended or expelled. A new com- 
mittee, to be known as the committee on statistics, 
is to be provided for and its duties are to collect 
and report on all matters concerning the quantity 
of hay imported and exported and all other facts, 
statistically arranged, which may be of interest to 
the members. The president has imposed upon him 
the duty of appointing a claim agent. This cer- 
tainly is a novel feature and one that should com- 
mand the attention of all the members. Many 
shippers lose considerable sums annually either be- 
cause of the failure to press claims or because of 
their ignorance in making them up. This claim 
agent is entitled, under the rules, to the usual fees 
for collection. Certain it is that no other asso- 
ciation has such an agent, and while the claim 
agent feature is novel, yet it is believed that if a 
member have a valid claim against a railroad or 
some other party and it is known that the Associa- 
tion is as a unit behind the claim, if the claim be 
a yalid and legitimate one, payment of it will be 
made quicker than if an individual should ask for it 
in a half-hearted manner. 

The papers read at the different sessions of the 
convention show that among the members we have 
thinkers as well as business men. Special men- 
tion should be made of the able paper by 8. W. 
Little on “Commercial Law.’ No business man 
ean afford to be without some knowledge of the 
law appertaining to his transactions. The law of 
contract, bills of lading and kindred matters should 
be at his fingers’ ends. 

The report of the various chairmen of commit- 
tees show that one and all had done the work 
assigned them properly and zealously. The labor of 
some was particularly burdensome; especial men- 
tion should be made of the chairman of the trans- 
portation committee, who not only devoted a great 
deal of time to the study of transportation in gen- 
eral, but also to the effect of the raise in classifi- 
cation. He was overzealous for the restoration of 
hay to sixth class and too much praise cannot be 
given him for his continuing and earnest efforts in 
this behalf. 

The new officers are well equipped for their work 
and the committee on nominations could not have 
selected a better directorate than was put forward 
‘in their report. They have the confidence of the 
entire membership and it is safe to predict that 
they will have a year equally as valuable, if not 
more so, than any in the past. The committees 
which will be appointed by the executive will doubt- 
less be better equipped for their various duties 
than their predecessors, because of the experience 
of others. 

The Association has done a world of good in the 
past. It has succeeded in bringing together the two 
extremes, the producer and the consumer; has in- 
troduced to each other the shipper and receiver; 
brought about a uniformity of grades in all of the 
principal markets of the country; introduced har- 
mony into the methods of doing the hay business 
and has placed the hay shipper and receiver among 
the respected business men of any community. The 
outlook for the future is equally bright. Much 
good can be accomplished by a unification of in- 
terests; by a system of reporting whereby if the 
purchaser refuses to abide by a contract that re- 
fusal, if unjustifiable, may be communicated to the 
members of the Association; by reporting to the 
Association such concerns as recently sprung up 
like mushrooms in Jersey City; by endeavoring to 
secure for hay in the classification its proper place, 
namely the sixth class, where it was for so many 
years; by the establishment of a national bureau 
of inspection and by joining hands with other na- 


tional organizations to promote the interests of 
hay dealers. 

It is to be regretted that the membership of the 
Association is not larger. More good can be ac- 
complished by increased numbers. Comparatively 
little can be done with the present annual dues; 
more could be accomplished with a fewer mem- 
bership and an annual assessment of $25 or $50. 
With either an increased membership or an in- 
creased annual assessment the utility of the Asso- 
ciation could be increased fourfold and it is hoped 
that the new committee on membership, assisted 
by such able trade journals as the “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade,” will accomplish the much- 
desired result. 


Washington, D. C. JOHN B. DAISH. 


ORGANIZATION IS POWER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—While 
the business done at the National Hay Convention 
was mostly of a routine character, there were many 
suggestions offered in papers read and reports of 
committees’ work which will be worked out in 
time, and will necessarily redound to the good of 
the hay trade at large. 

The direct results of the Hay Convention, as I 
see them, are: A more united pull on the part of 
growers, balers, shippers and receivers to bring 
about those things needed. 

This assembling together tends to engender 
greater efforts on the part of growers to raise and 
cure a better grade, the more progressive inculcat- 
ing in those in the rear ranks advanced ideas in 
curing and handling and better preparation of lands. 
The convention is to its members like the spelling 
bee to our fathers and mothers—they were taught 
to spell by rubbing up against one another, and so 
the hay folk learn to make good hay and to know 
good hay in the same way. 

The baler and shipper-learn in what direction 
there will be a probable demand for certain classes 
of hay. The receiver, grasping the hand and look- 
ing in the eye of the shipper, can tell more in a few 
minutes about whether he would get cars topped 
off at doors, or No. 2 for No. 1, than in years from 
mercantile agency books or flashy letter-heads. 

It is an annual love feast where several branches 
of the hay army meet in camp to discuss the new 
crop, its good and bad features; to explain away 
iritating letters received or sent. It tends to unify 
grades throughout the country, to fix rates, to 
make railroads know that they must respect old 
Hayseed and give him cars to load and warehouses 
for the product at terminal points. A few years ago 
the railroads thought any old car would do for the 
hay man, any old rate, and any old time to ship. 

Organization is power, and organization is the 
one and only salvation for the agricultural interests. 

Very respectfully, S. T. BEVERIDGHE. 

Richmond, Va. 


-ourt Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator anu 
Grain Trade’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chi- 
cago Bar.) 


Rights of Assignee of Storage Tickets for Con- 
verted Wheat. 


A warehouseman engaged in operating a public 
warehouse for the receipt and storage of grain 
received a large quantity of wheat from different 
persons, and issued to them therefor the usual stor- 
age receipts. Subsequently he shipped the wheat 
without the knowledge or consent of the ticket- 
holders to Minneapolis commission merchants, who 
applied the proceeds to the payment of an indebt- 
edness due them from the warehouseman. ‘There- 
after the ticket-holders sold, indorsed and trans- 
ferred their several tickets to a certain party, who 
demanded of the warehouseman and the commis- 
sion men the return and possession of the wheat, 
which was refused. Then he sued the commission 
men for damages for the conversion of the wheat 
for which he held tickets. 

In reviewing the case the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota holds, first of all (Dolliff vs. Robbins, 86 
Northwestern Reporter, 772), that the sale, indorse- 


ment and delivery of the tickets operated as a 
transfer and assignment to the party suing of all 
title to the wheat and every remedy possessed by 
the holders thereof, including the cause of action 
for its conversion. It says that it is unable to 
concur in the contention that because of the fact 
that the wheat represented by the storage tickets 
held by this party had been shipped out of the 
warehouse in which it was stored, and sold and 
conyerted by the commission men, prior to the 
transfer of the tickets to him, the mere indorse- 
ment and delivery of the tickets did not operate 
as an assignment of the cause of action for the 
conversion. 

The tickets, the court says, were issued by a 
public warehouseman, and by statute such tickets 
are made transferable and negotiable by indorse- 
ment and delivery. They are negotiable—not, per- 
haps, to the full extent of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes, but to the extent of transferring 
the title to the property to an indorsee or purchaser, 
together with all rights and remedies of the holder. 
They are contracts in every sense of the term, and 
the assignment thereof must in the nature of 
things carry with it all rights incident thereto. The 
general rule of law with reference to storage tick- 
ets of this character, whether issued pursuant to 
some statutory requirement or otherwise, is that 
the sale of the tickets by indorsement and deliv- 
ery operates aS a transfer to the indorsee or pur- 
chaser of the legal title to the commodity repre- 
sented thereby, and the warehouseman becomes 
liable to the indorsee to the same extent as to the 
original holder. And in case of such indorsement 
and transfer the indorsee may maintain an action 
against the warehouseman for injury to the prop- 
erty, whether the injury occurred pvefore or after 
the transfer of the ticket. So, the court says, there 
ean be no doubt that a transfer by indorsement 
and delivery of storage tickets of this kind passes 
to the indorsee or purchaser, not only the title to 
the wheat evidenced thereby, but all rights and 
remedies possessed by the holder at the time of 
such transfer as well. 

Nor does the court consider that the mere fact 
that there may have been some secret agreement 
or understanding between the ticket-holders and 
the indorsee, to the effect that the transfer was 
to be considered as conditional, was material. The 
tickets in question were, in fact, transferred and 
delivered, thus conveying to the party suing the 
legal right to the tickets and all rights incident 
thereto, and the original holders could not there- 
after, as to these commission men, or others who 
might deal with him as the owner of the tickets, be 
heard to assert or claim any right reserved in them 
of which no notice was given. 

In the next place, the court holds that the com- 
mission men, though doing business as such, in 
the matter of the sale of the wheat in question 
and the appropriation of the proceeds thereof to 
the payment of the warehouseman’s indebtedness, 
acted in their own interests and in their own be- 
half and not as mere agents of the warehouseman, 
and were liable as for the conversion of the wheat. 

Last of all, the court says that where the conver- 
sion of personal property is accidental, and under 
the belief that the person has the right to the 
property, and he acts with no wrongful purpose 
or intent, the measure of damages is the value of 
the property at the time of the actual taking and 
conversion. But where the original taking and 
conversion is wilful and without color or claim of 
right the measure of damages is the value of the 
property at the time and in the condition it is in 
when demand for its return is made. And, within 
these rules, the court holds, there being nothing 
to show a wilful and wrongful conversion on the 
part of the commission men, the recovery of the 
assignee of the tickets should have been limited to 
the value of the wheat in question at the time 
when he had the right to demand its return, with 
interest, less the storage charges and the expense 
of transporting the same from the warehouse to 
Minneapolis, where it was sold and converted. 


Send us the grain news from your county. 
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Cc. D. STEPHENS. 


Claude D. Stephens, head of the recently organ- 
ized firm of Stephens & Tyler, manufacturers, job- 
bers and designers of machinery, is a native of 
Iowa, having been born in Gowrie County, in that 
state, on July 24, 1874. He removed to Chicago 
in 1889, however, and attended the MHvanston High 
School for two years thereafter. 

This excellent schdol prepared him for a career, 
and on leaving school in 1892 he obtained a _ posi- 
tion with the Webster Manufacturing Company, 
with whom he remained until August 15, 1901, pass- 


ing in. the interval, by successive promotions, 
through the yarious positions of office boy, order 
clerk, cost clerk, buyer, assistant bookkeeper, 


cashier and salesman. 

Mr. Tyler, of the firm, is Mr. Theodore R. Tyler, 
formerly of Virginia. The new firm handle and 
design machinery for grain elevators, malt houses, 


CLAUDE D. STEPHENS. 


flour mills, starch factories, including elevating and 
conveying machinery, as well as for power plants 
and for power-transmission systems. 


ST. LOUIS WEIGHTS. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis on Sep- 
tember 238 adopted an amendment to Section 10, 
Rule 4 of the Rules and Regulations, as follows: 


Sec. 10. It shall be in the power of the board of 
directors, from time to time, to appoint inspectors 
of, and establish a standard of grades for flour, 
grain, provisions, seeds, or any other acticle of pro- 
duce or traffic commonly dealt in by members 
of this exchange; and the certificate of any inspec- 
tor, appointed by the board of directors, as to the 
quality of any such article, or his brand or mark 
upon it, or upon any package containing such arti- 
cle, shall be evidence between buyer and seller, 
and shall be binding upon the members of this 
Hxchange, whether such inspection shall be made 
in the city of St. Louis, or at any elevator, ware- 
house or depot on the east side of the river in Hast 
St. Louis, Ill, and contiguous thereto, except that 
parties shall have the right to apply to the proper 
committees appointed under the rules and have 
the same corrected, and the same may be 
corrected and relief given by said committees. 
The board of directors shall appoint commit- 
tees on grain, flour, provisions, seed and hay 
inspection, to whom shall be referred all cases 
of complaint against any inspector on account of 
the inspection of any lot of grain, flour, provisions, 
hay, seed and other articles, and the decision of 
such committee shall be final and binding. 


By this amendment the Exchange solves the 
problem forced upon it by the grain dealers’ as- 
sociations at the meeting of February last, since 
by it the board of directors of the Exchange is 
fully authorized and empowered to establish and 
maintain a department of weights under such rules, 
regulations and conditions as the board may deem 
necessary and proper; the purpose and intent being 


to secure the accurate and correct weighing and 
methods of weighing of all property handled by 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange and others 
requesting the service. 


CARE AND CORRECTION OF 
SCALES. 


[A paper read by H. A. Foss, weighmaster of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, at the annual meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, at Des Moines, Ia.. on 
October 3, 1901. ] 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE CARE AND CORRECTION 
OF SCALES; A METHOD OF ESTIMATING GRAIN IN 
CARLOADS; COOPERING AND LOADING OF CARS. 

It is the proper function of such an office as 
that of Board of Trade weighmaster to secure jus- 
tice and equity between grain shippers, the lines 
of transportation and the receivers of grain. 

Most of the discrepancies and the ill feeling 
therefrom resultant are due to three causes: First, 
the variation of weights given by unreliable and 
ill-cared-for scales; second, the waste which comes 
from careless loading and unloading; third, from 
unserviceable and decrepit cars. 

With the hope of aiding, though in a small meas- 
ure, in the corrections of these evils of the trade, 
I respectfully submit the following suggestions, 
which are based on long experience and careful 
observation, and which I trust will be made clear 
by the few halftones appended to the report. Those 
showing defective cars were taken by one man, 
who in a short time covered but a portion of the 
cars found in one yard, and can by no means con- 
vey a correct idea of what might be shown by a 
more complete exhibit. 

SCALES.—It is but trite and commonplace to 
say that weighing scales are among the most deli- 
eate of mechanical appliances, and that accordingly 
they require the greatest care and attention. 

By the mere theory of the lever, the errors are 
vastly multiplied, and slight variations in the stand- 
ard weights are ruinous to all computations. And 
still, though we may grant the honest intention of 
those who record their verdicts, we find an incon- 
ceivable ignorance of their mechanism and ,an in- 
excusable carelessness in their maintenance. Scales 
are probably as much abused as the much-talked-of 
and long-suffering farm machinery. 

Once in place, they are supposed to take care 
of themselves, for their errors are not evident as 
those in a neglected clock, nor do they balk as does 
the broken-down moyer or harvester. 

In the grain trade, we must recognize three sorts 
of weighing appliances—wagon scales, used by coun- 
try buyers; track scales, for weighing carloads, and 
hopper scales, found in elevators. 

Bach of these devices needs special knowledge 
and care in both installation and maintenance. 

I hope to point out some of the technical points 
where defects most frequently show themselves, 
and to designate what may be done in the way of 
prevention and remedy. 

Rust.—To take up first of all the most general 
diseases of scales, I would state without hesita- 
tion that it is rust. Wagon and track scales, be- 
sides the necessary exposure to the air, have in ad- 
dition pits beneath, which are hard to keep dry 
even with good care, and without it are simply 
muck holes. Such pits not only tend to rot out 
the scale foundation, but are continuing sources of 
vapors that rust the bearings and all the iron por- 
tions of the mechanism, and not only injure the ac- 
curacy of the mechanism, but curtail its life of use- 
fulness. Rust is no respecter of quality, and the 
output of the high-priced and standard makers is 
ruined as soon as the cheaper and less accurate 
makes. 

Drainage.—Wagon scales are frequently located 
at the lower end of an incline where there is nat- 
ural drainage into the pit. This should be most 
carefully prevented by an open trench, shallow 
enough to permit wagons to run over it. Moreover, 
the pit should have an adequate outlet at the bot- 
tom for such water as unavoidably runs into it. 
Kither in the platform or adjoining it there should 
be a manhole to permit the clearing of any accumu- 
lation that might harbor moisture or interfere with 


the workings of the parts. Snow and ice are par- 
ticularly troublesome. 

Platforms.—Platforms should be kept as clean as 
possible and should have not less than one-half inch 
clearance all around. Such clearance must be 
watched with special care at times when frost ex- 
pands and crowds in the surrounding soil, and tends 
to displace the outside frame. This clear space 
‘must always be kept open. 

Track Scales.—All that has been said in refer- 
ence to the pits and platforms of wagon scales ap- 
plies with equal force to track scales. In addition, 
I would eall your attention to the fact that on track 
scales the rails must not project over the platform, 
and must be clear of the outside rails. Where a 
dead rail is in use the rods which connect and hold 
together the platform rails should be carefully 
looked after. here is much danger of these rods 
binding or resting on the dead rail timbers when 
there is a load on the scales, though they may be 
free when the scales are empty or partly loaded, 
consequently careful examinations should be fre- 
quently made when the scales are loaded, to be 
sure that they do not rest or bind. Engines should 
not be allowed to run over the rails of any scales, 
as such extra weight weakens the foundation and 
throws the scales out of level. 

Hopper Scales.—Hopper scales are generally lo- 
eated high and dry, and are consequently not sub- 
ject to the moisture nor the wear and tear that 
threaten wagon and track scales. They are less 
liable to get out of order, but they, too, suffer 
seriously from neglect, as does all high-grade ma- 
chinery. To insure correct weights, they must be 
kept perfectly level, and frequently inspected with 
care, to make sure of this condition. The hopper 
must be clear of all obstructions; the revolving 
spout, which in many cases is fastened to the bot- 
tom of it, should be so arranged that it can be 
turned into any spout without striking or resting 
thereon. If the top of the hopper is lined with 
‘anyas, care should be taken to have it loose. The 
slides of the scale should also be kept in good re- 
pair and the rods connecting them with the scale 
levers should be stiff and strong. A weak rod is 
liable to bend, permitting the locking of the slide 
lever when the slide is not properly closed. <A leak 
at this point is often the cause of serious discrep- 
ancies in weights. 

Hanger Weights.—The multiple of scales is very 
large, therefore it is imperative that the hanger 
weights be kept in perfect condition. Rusty or 
worn weights should be sent to the maker to be 
resealed. If sent to us we will gladly seal them 
for you, without charge, as we are equipped with 
all necessary devices for testing and sealing. 

Checks.—Many wagon, track and hopper scales 
have what are called “checks,” consisting of iron 
rods with loops at each end. The object of these 
“checks” is to retain the bearings directly over each 
other and still allow the scales to oscillate and hang 
plumb. They should be kept loose at all times. 

Steelyard Rods.—All scales are provided with 
what is called a steelyard rod. This rod connects 
the beam with the levers of the scales, and should 
have plenty of clearing where it passes through the 
floor. Sometimes the beam is connected with a 
shelf lever by means of a short rod or hook, which 
should have sufficient play at the shelf to prevent 
its binding. 

Compound Notched Beams.—Our experience with 
compound beams is such that we cannot recom- 
mend tbeir use on hopper scales, although hopper 
scales are sometimes equipped with them. The 
graduation in the notches of these beams is often 
as great as three-eighths of an inch to one thou- 
sand pounds; therefore, a little dirt or a particle 
of grain in one of the notches will keep the poise 
from properly setting down where it belongs. Such 
a trifling cause may make a difference of several 
hundred pounds in the reading, whicb shows plainly 
the extra necessity for keeping the notches of such 
beams clean. 

Foundations.—Seales resting upon weak founda- 
tions cannot be depended upon. They will giye or 
settle with a load, throwing the scale out of level. 
Wooden foundations should not be placed under 
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track or wagon scales, but stone or cement should 
always be used. Bear in mind that no scale can 
be accurate or serviceable without a solid and well- 
maintained foundation. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that ninety per cent of the vcrouble with 
wagon and track scales arises from bad founda- 
tions. 

Testing.—All seales should be tested as often as 
possible, and at least twice during the busy sea- 
son by a proficient scale man, and with sufficient 
test weights. The larger the scales the more test 
weights are needed. When scales are out of ad- 
justment it means that the multiple is no longer 
correct. If scales give an error of 2 pounds on 
1,000 pounds, on 4,000 pounds it would amount to 
8 pounds, on 40,000 pounds there would be an 
error of 8O pounds, increasing in like ratio. The 
larger the scales the more it takes to turn the 
beam and the more difficult it is to see the varia- 
tion with any given weight. For this reason it is 
necessary to test large scales with more weights 
in order to obtain accuracy. Tour-ton scales should 
be tested with not less than 1,000 pounds of weights, 
while on track and large hopper scales at least 
4,000 pounds should be used. These tests snould 
be made both when the scales are empty and when 
they are loaded. A graduated test is the surest way 
to test large hopper scales. Such test is made when 
they are empty and when loaded with various 
amounts until their full capacity is reached, put- 
ting on and taking off the test weights each time. 

Suggestions to Weighman.-—lirst carefully exam- 
ine the scales to see that the working parts are free 
from all obstructions, and that they are properly 
balanced. If wagon or truck scales, examine and 
see that they are clear both light and loaded, that 
the pits and platforms are clean, and the rails (if 
any) do not bind. In case the scales have dead 
rails see that the rods connecting the scale plat- 
form are perfectly free; then try the working o7 
the beam and see how much it will take to turn 
it from a center balance to the top or bottom of 
the trig-loop (sometimes called hanger-loop) when 
there is a heavy load on the scales. This is done 
‘by moving the poise backward or forward, making 
note of how many pounds it takes to turn the 
beam to the top or bottom. In case it takes an 
excessive amount the cause should be sought at 
once and all the various points I have heretofore 
mentioned should be carefully inspected. 

Coopering of Cars.—Less than 30 per cent of 
grain shippers have an accurate knowledge of 
the amounts of grain loaded into cars, owing to 
the lack of the expensive machinery needed to se- 
eure such weights; they are therefore unable to 
determine or adjust their loss from leakage, 
whether due to the rare cause of accidents or to the 
common one of defective or poorly coopered cars. 
This brings to our attention the prime need of care 
in loading and coopering by the shipper, of his in- 
sistence that the railway companies shall do their 
part in furnishing substantial cars with adequate 
doors and linings. Such leakages as take place 
are usually discovered and repaired by railway em- 
ployes, and though the shrinkage is thereby 
stopped, this prevention of further waste incident- 
ally covers up the waste that has already occurred 
and the receiver or owner has no clue of what has 
happened. Even where leakage is determined and 
shown to be the fault of the carrier, all settlements 
for loss in transit are subject to auditing and red 
tape, which, however necessary, works hardship to 
the shipper, and the case is plainly one where pre- 
yention is infinitely more to be relied on than cure. 

Causes of Leakage——Among the causes. for 
shrinkage we can blame the railway companies for 
furnishing defective cars and cars never intended 
for grain. The shipper is often to blame for care- 
lessness in loading, while receivers at destination 
may use or permit loose methods in taking out the 
grain. . 

Leakage in Transit.—That leakage in transit is 
a serious factor is proven by countless cases where 
accurate loading weights are taken. The simple 
fact that there has been an immense increase in 
the average carload without adequate and corre- 
sponding strengthening of grain doors is responsi- 


ble for much of this. Where 30,000 pounds was 
formerly considered a large load, the average load 
of all grain for 1900 was about 1,062 bushels, or 
nearly 60,000 pounds. We have had ears carrying 
over 100,000 pounds, and every day we find them 
loaded to from 15 to 30 per cent beyond their in- 
tended capacity. We had one instance where a 
50,000-pound capacity car was loaded with oats 
up to 20 per cent more than double its intended ca- 
pacity; and another where an 80,000-pound capacity 
car contained 112,360 pounds of corn. In such cases 
something is apt to give way, and the grain door, 
as commonly acknowledged, is the weakest point. 
During the year 1900, 18,810 of the cars weighed 
by my department arrived at elevators in a leaky 
condition, 6,963 of them had defective grain doors, 
5,941 were leaking over the grain doors, while the 
leaks on the balance, or 5,906, were due to the 
faulty condition of the cars at other points, and 
you can see that decidedly the largest per cent 
(or about 67 per cent) of the leaks was due to de- 
fective grain doors, while this year to September 
1, our records show that we have discovered 13,293 
cars leaking; 4,971 had defective grain doors, 4,172 
leaking over the grain doors and 4,150 were leak- 
ing elsewhere. About 68 per cent of this year’s 
leaks is due to the grain doors. You can see by 
this that the percentage of grain door leaks re- 
mains about the same. 

Weak Grain Doors.—Many grain doors are made 
of cull lumber, which is entirely too weak to with- 
stand the pressure. Often one board in a door of 
this kind is much weaker than the others, and 
there is no way of discovering it until the car has 
been in transit or switched around and it springs 
out to such an extent as to allow grain to leak be- 
tween the boards; consequently this class of doors 
should either be doubled or braced by sufficient 
cross-boards fastened to each board. Such treat- 
ment should also be applied to the additions which 
are built above the lower grain doors. 

Bulged Doors.—Serious leaks are often caused by 
the patent grain doors shifting or bulging, thus 
eausing leakage at the bottom and end, When cars 
are not equipped with patent grain doors, and the 
doors are made up entirely of single boards, they 
should be thick and strong enough not to bulge. 

Spill Over Doors.—Where shippers have improved 
loading spouts, grain is often thrown high up into 
the ends of cars, thus leaving a depression in the 
center, and in boarding them up they do not ex- 
tend the boards high enough above the grain at 
the door; the car being moved and knocked about 
levels the grain, Consequently there is a spill over 
the door. Of course, many such overflows are due 
to inspectors and samplers, who knock off the top 
board or boards and fail to prevent waste there- 
‘after. 

End Windows.—Another cause for leakage is that 
some shippers neglect to board up the end win- 
dows, which are merely hooked or bolted, and if 
the grain is higher at any part of the car it will 
leak out of this window when it levels. 

Sheathing.—There is a heavy strain at the junc- 
tion of the side braces at the floor between door 
and end of car, frequently causing the sheathing 
to spring away from the side sill. <A leak here is 
not often noticeable unless the car is jarred. If 
you will examine cars at this point you will find 
that a great many are bulged and sometimes have 
been repaired by driving in additional nails, conse- 
quently may leak before arriving at destination. 

Linings.—When the linings of cars are not in 
good condition considerable grain often finds its 
way between them and the sheathing, where it is 
seldom noticed, and when it is detected it is often 
impossible to extricate without mutilating the cars. 
This is especially true where the lining extends 
nearly or entirely to the floor, and it is a common 
occurrence to find hundreds of pounds of grain 
here in cars that have been unloaded and appar- 
ently well cleaned out. I know of one instance 
where 1,800 pounds of wheat was found lodged in, 
the linings several days after the unloading of the 
ear. Therefore, careful attention should be given 
to see that linings are intact before loading. This 


j 
also is true of refrigerator cars, where there is con- 


siderable space under the ice boxes, where grain 
may lodge and not be seen. But a short time ago 
1,200 pounds of wheat was discovered under the 
ice boxes in one of these cars. 

Drawbars.—Drawbars are also factors that figure 
largely in leakages. Kingbolts, door posts and end 
posts are other points that frequently cause serious 
loss of grain. 

Automatic Coupler.—Since the introduction of the 
air brake, the automatic coupler and the gravity 
track, cars receive somewhat rougher treatment 
than formerly, and a greater number of leaks is 
the result. With the patent coupler, there is not 
so much danger to switechmen, and cars are allowed 
to collide with much more force. 

How to Load.—Be sure the cars are clean before 
loading, for if coal, lime, dirt rubbish left 
on tie floor, considerable dirty grain will be lost 
at the unloading point. Carefully examine king- 
bolts from inside of car, and if not in good condi- 
tion cover them with boards properly fastened. See 
that end windows are properly boarded, and that 
the grain doors are made of good, substantial lum- 
ber, securely fastened and braced. If patent grain 
doors are used, see that they are secure at the bot- 
tom on the outside to prevent bulging, and fastened 
so it will be impossible for them to shift, for the 
moment the end of a patent grain door slips be- 
yond the door post there wili be a serious leak. 
Have the doors boarded high enough to prevent 
overtiows, but not too high to permit the inspector 
getting into the car. When ¢ars are boarded un- 
necessarily high the inspector is forced to knock off 
the top boards to get to his work. 


or is 


These suggestions are placed before you in the 
interest of all parties. In all the suspicion, irri- 
tation and hard talk over discrepancies in weights, 
there are a hundred cases of 
carelessness and avoidable waste to one of 
theft or dishonesty in weights. 

The carrier should be forced to furnish suitable 
cars, the shippers should load them with care, and 
when possible know what they have put into them. 
The receivers should use care in unloading. 

When these precautions are taken the party re- 
sponsible for shrinkage can be located and proper 
settlement made. 


KANSAS CITY HAS A CORNER. 


misunderstanding, 
actual 


A corner in corn at Kansas City is said to have 
been the result of the efforts of J. Sidney Smith 
of the Merchants’ Elevator Company of that city, 
begun some two months ago, to buy all the “regu- 
lar” corn in sight. When September corn was sell- 
ing around 56 cents Mr. Smith bought several hun- 
dred thousand bushels. The price advanced stead- 
ily to 60 cents and then to 64144 cents, dropping back 
a cent at the close of the month. 
possible, not because of scarcity of corn in Kansas 


The corner was 


City, but because there are but three “regular” 
elevators there—the Union Pacific, the Santa Fe 
and the Crescent—and these were full of wheat 


and other grain, so that owners of corn in outside 
houses could not their stored where 
warehouse receipts for it could had. Mr. 
Smith is reported as having made about $13,000 
by his little corner. 

One of the largest “shorts” was A. D. Jchn- 
son, who found it impossible to get his grain into 
the “regular” for grading out. Mr. 
Johnson made application to the directors of the 
IKXansas City Board of Trade Clearing to 
have his margins and those of Mr. Smith trans- 
ferred to the of the secretary of the 
Board, so that the question of differences might 
be settled by the arbitration committee. This the 
Board refused to do, and Mr. Johnson can either 
let his September contracts stand or else 
tender Mr. Smith bills of lading for corn on track 
and force him to go before the arbitration 
mittee if he refuses to accept the tender. 


get corn 
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com- 


Ex-Governor M. C. Moore of Walla Walla, Wash., 
urges that the markets of that state shall quote 
wheat by the cental, as is done in San Francisco, 
instead of by the bushel, as is the present custom 
in the Sound markets. 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


ACTIONS AGAINST THE KANSAS 
ASSOCIATION AS A TRUST. 


During the past thirty days two cases involvy- 
ing the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association in 
the character of an alleged trust have been 
neard by the courts of that state. The first in- 
quisition took place at Hutchinson on Septem- 
ber 20, when the District Court heard the case 
brought by the Haven Elevator Company, a 
farmers’ organization at Haven. The charge 
was that the Association, represented in the per- 
son of E. J. Smiley, secretary, had conspired 
with receivers and transportation companies to 
make it impossible for said elevator company to 
iransact business, although equipped to do so. 
A large number of witnesses was called, but 
when Mr. Smiley, who was the first put on the 
witness stand, refused to testify, the other wit- 
nesses were excused, and by agreement he was 
committed for contempt of court, upon which 
commitment an appeal was taken to the Su- 
preme Court, where the constitutionality of the 
act authorizing investigations under the trust 
law of Kansas will be tested. 

In Rush County, however, on October 4, Mr. 
Smiley did not fare quite so well. The infor- 
mation, sworn to by one Henry Ahrens of Bison, 
charged that Mr. Smiley had entered into an 
agreement, contract and combination with grain 
dealers at Bison, Rush County, to buy wheat on 
a three-cent margin and pool the business, di- 
vide the earnings and prevent competition. On 
this charge Mr. Smiley was found guilty, a mo- 
tion for change of venue on ground of prejudice 
having been previously overruled. He was fined 
$500 and committed to jail for three months, 
the local Dogberry who heard the case refusing, 


in the first instance, to allow any appeal! He 
subsequently relented under mandamus, and 
graciously permitted Mr. Smiley to give bail 
and to file an appeal to the. Supreme Court, 
which meets during next November. 

Presumably Mr. Smiley will now be given a 
rest until the case can be heard by a court of 
final jurisdiction on its merits. By that time 
most likely the entire so-called cooperative 
movement will have died out of Rush and Reno 
counties, as it has, so far as we can learn, in 
the few other parts of the state of Kansas 
where it ever had any foothold. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, fully reported in this 
number of the “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” has placed the Association, for the first 
time in its history, on a national plane. How 
far the generosity of the railways contributed to 
this fortunate consummation need not be com- 
puted. It is enough that the Association at the 
Des Moines meeting “arrived,” and for the fu- 
ture it must, without doubt, be reckoned as a 
positive factor in the trade. 

In the first place, it has elected a secretary 
who will have a permanent headquarters and will 
give his entire time to the Association’s busi- 
ness. Mr. Stibbens, although nominally the 
second choice of the board of directors, was 
not so in fact; since the compliment of the re- 
election of Mr. Clark was thoroughly under- 
stood, as, in the opinion of. the directory, it was 
merited. Nevertheless, Mr. Stibbens is strictly 
the logical secretary. It is doing no injustice 
to anyone to say that to Mr. Stibbens no less 
credit is due for the growth of the National As- 
sociation during 1901 than to any one man. Mr. 
Stibbens has always been a National Associa- 
tion man, even before his own Southwestern 
Iowa Union agreed with him. A man of defi- 
nite purposes, however, he stood by his text in 
his own territory, until at length, with the aid 
of his able colleague, President D. Hunter, he 
brought his own people to the point of affilia- 
tion. That was the true “psychological mo- 
ment” of the National Association. For Mr. 
Stibbens then came to Illinois; his reasoning 
was convincing; the Illinois Association voted 
affiliation, and the Des Moines meeting was the 
result. 

Two matters of legislation of prime impor- 
tance were enacted at Des Moines. One was 
the establishment of a system of arbitration that 
promises in due time to be of great benefit to the 
trade. It must not be expected to render the 
courts obsolete at once; it will require time to 
develop its value. But it is a long step toward 
the settling of misunderstandings by a rational 
method at a minimum of expense. 

The same may be said of the trade rules 
adopted. As Mr. Chambers said on behalf of 
the arbitration scheme, so, too, Mr. Burks said 
for the trade rules—they are not claimed to be 
perfect or to cover every point that might have 
been provided for, but they are simple; they 
cover fundamentals, and receivers should en- 
courage shippers to adopt them as far as they 
go and as speedily as possible. Neither the trade 
rules nor the arbitration rules will execute them- 
selves; they will need friendly urging before 
they will receive universal or even general 


recognition. But their adoption is a step for- 
ward, and as such the new rules, which are not 
far difierent from the practice now of careful 
and conscientious traders, merit the considera- 
tion of the shippers and receivers. 

These considerations alone are sufficient to 
make the Des Moines convention epochal and to 
point to great things in the future of the Na- 
tional Association. 


MEMPHIS AS A GRAIN MARKET. 


There is a lingering suspicion in some minds 
that Robert L. Kellar’s description of the Ten- 
nessee farm, with its lush mint patch and the 
little stillhouse under the shade of the hill, had 
more to do with the overwhelming vote for 
Memphis as the next convention city of the 
‘Grain Dealers’ National Association than the 
actual status of Memphis as a grain market. 
Yet Memphis has eleven elevators in operation, 
two of them new this season, and while they 
are comparatively small, of course, they are 
transfer houses that are kept pretty busy hand- 
ling grain, the bulk of which comes in over the 
‘Frisco and Choctaw lines. for distribution into 
the Southeast. 

While to the bulk of the grain men inter- 
ested in the National Association the southeast- 
ern trade is of little moment, and the benefits 
that might result from holding a national meet- 
ing in that territory seem problematical in the 
extreme, it must be confessed that in no section 
of the country do the grain dealers need educa- 
tion more than in the Southeast. But the ob- 
jection to this method is that they need educa- 
tion of so many different kinds down there that 
life is pretty short to work it out by holding 
national conventions in that country. 


MORE COOPERATIVE FAILURES. 


The Cooperative Grain Association of Kan- 
sas is putting up a very good bluff, and some 
skillfully written articles have brought it to the 
quite unmerited attention of even such eastern 
journals as the Outlook, which, on the strength 
of an anonymous article from Solomon to the 
Omaha Bee, joins in Mr. Butler’s wholesale 
condemnation in the Kansas Farmer of the 
regular grain dealers of that state as a con- 
federated band of grafters, or words to that 
effect. Yet the Outlook also laboriously con- 
demns the “yellow journals,” with their reck- 
less defamation of character, as the fathers of 
anarchy, 

It is a very old saying, coming from the very 
highest authority, that “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It is a little early, therefore, to 
exploit the Codperative Grain Association of 
Kansas as a success, seeing that the seed thereof 
is as yet barely showing above ground. Wait 
awhile—at least until it shall have weathered a 
storm or two. 

In the Northwest, on the other hand, where 
cooperation is by no means a new theory, it is 
the exception when farmers’ grain shipping as- 
sociations have continued to do business after 
one or two seasons. Failures there are, in fact, 
quite as common as the formation of new co- 
operative companies. In September the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Association of Sletten, Minn., 
found that $7,000 had been lost in one year’s 
business, which would have to be contributed to 
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save the elevator—a fate similar to that of the 
coOperative elevators at Fosston, Shelley and 
Warren. At Belgrade, Minn., the farmers, in 
September, by a vote of 36 to 19, voted to sell 
their elevator to a Minneapolis line company, 
for, although it was asserted that the manage- 
ment was “prudent,” yet the clevator lost 
money continually. At McIntosh, Minn., in 
September, the farmers’ elevator was closed, 
with liabilities of $7,331 and only nominal as- 
sets. At Cokato, Minn., the annual report of 
the farmers’ company showed a net loss of 
$316.57 on a business of $53,053.62. At Sauk 
Center, Minn., the failure previously reported 
here has been supplemented by a legal contest 
to determine who shall pay the debts over and 
above what the elevator property sold for. At 
Royalton, Minn., the farmers’ company has be- 
gun suit against a Minneapolis commission 
house to recover $2,500, claimed to have been 
lost by the option deals of its agent—pleading 
the “baby act,” of course. 

Now, to be sure, this sort of thing does not 
represent the typical fate of every codperative 
company, but it is so nearly the universal truth 
that it makes any attempt to glorify the co- 
cperative grain buying system, as something in 
the nature of what the editorial elegant of the 
Record-Herald calls “applying business princi- 
ples as old as the first bargaining or bartering 
dene by man,” sound like unmitigated twaddle. 

As has been said before in these columns, the 
Kansas dealers must be patient and not lose 
their self-control. The Butler craze is exceed- 
ingly local now; it will be the exception to 
the rule if it be more than a flyspeck a year 
hence, unless rattled Kansas City commission 
men give it a new lease of life. 


MR. PEAVEY’S ADDRESS. 


The paper read by Mr. F. H. Peavey at the 
Des Moines convention was a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the grain trade. Per- 
yaded by a fine literary style, it was also as in- 
teresting historically as it was valuable from the 
standpoint of trade economics. As a reply, al- 
though, of course, not so intended, to that soggy 
class of thinkers who put the grain dealer in 
the category of parasites of the farmer and the 
grain consumer, it was final, showing, as it did, 
by its review of the history of the grain trade 
of the Northwest, the enormous service the 
grain dealer has rendered for the development 
of that part of our country by opening up mar- 
kets, even in advance of the railways, and in 
being the prime cause of a reduction of the 
handling charges between the farmer and the 
ultimate consumer. 

The grain dealer has no need to apologize 
for his existence, as certain Kansas City com- 
mission men are now apologizing for them- 
selves, under the spur of the prod they got at 
Des Moines and the tremor superinduced by 
Mr. Smiley’s recent experience at Haven and 
the building of half a dozen insignificant farm- 
ers’ warehouses in far western Kansas. No; as 
both Mr. Peavey and Mr. McCaull pointed out, 
the economic place of the grain dealer is an 
honorable and necessary one. What is more, 
the grain dealer who is such, and not a mere 
speculator, or gambler using grain as counters, 
who attends as closely to the details of his 
legitimate business as does a successful mer- 


chant or manufacturer, invariably makes a liy- 
ing at least, and may accumulate a fortune. 
Mr. Peavey is himself a living example of the 
grain merchant; Mr. Lockwood of the National 
Association is another. 

In no business is success so sure as in hand- 
ling grain strictly on business principles, and 
this is so because wherever there are farms 
there are needed the services of the grain 
dealer to collect the small lots of grain from the 
farmers and assemble them in terminal eleva- 
tors, to be held until called for by consumption. 
This is a substantial service to the world, and as 
such it commands its proper reward. 


MR. FOSS ON COOPERING CARS. 


It was a characteristic saying of Thomas Car- 
lyle that “mankind is as lazy as it dare be.” 
Had he been a weigher of grain at a terminal 
market, he might have maintained the proposi- 
tion by showing that many country grain deal- 
ers do not put enough study on the shipping 
of grain to really know how to prevent the 
losses in transit and the consequent short 
weights which are due to themselves and them- 
selves alone. They are like the Missouri rustic 
who has to be “shown.” 

Mr. H. A. Foss, Chicago Board of Trade 


weighmaster, has printed for the benefit of all 


such a little book entitled “Suggestions con- 
cerning the care and correction of scales; a 
method of estimating grain in carloads; cooper- 
ing and loading of cars.” The text of this 
pamphlet, which has grown out of his wide ex- 
perience, is reproduced on another page of this 
number, but the book itself is illustrated by eight 
full-page engravings of scale settings and 
housings designed to show in graphic form the 
details of scale construction referred to in the 
text, and also of no iess than seventeen differ- 
ent types of defective and badly coopered cars. 
The pamphlet covers, in short, the whole theory 
of short weights, based on natural causes, and 
taken in its combined graphic and textual 
forms is a complete text-book, the careful study 
of which, with its application in practice, will 
solve the greater part of the short weight 
nuisance and save country shippers literally 
thousands of dollars. An edition of a few 
thousand copies of this unique work has been 
printed and copies will be sent free to shippers 
on application to Mr. Foss, so long as they last. 

It is only fair to Mr. Foss to remind shippers 
that this exceptional service to them is one en- 
tirely outside the reasonable lines of his pro- 
fessional duty, and one that he has rendered the 
public at a personal cost to himself in money of 
at least twice what is usually understood as 
“several” hundred dollars. It is the free offer- 
ing of an official who has gone beyond even the 
most captious view of his duty and has ren- 
dered a service to individual shippers of a char- 
acter which has no direct bearing upon the real 
efficiency of his own bureau, but has reference 
solely to the personat benefit of the individual 
shipper. 

The service is really unique in the strict sense 
of the word, and the grain trade certainly are 
under a weight of obligation to this ideal public 
official, whose reputation as such in the United 
States is as exalted as his personal character is 
admired by all who have had the privilege of 
coming in contact with him, 


KANSAS CITY NERVE. 


The Kansas City folks at the Des Moines con- 
vention were excessively in evidence in the meet- 
ing room, occupying five boxes made more con- 
spicuous by a most elaborate display of the 
artistic sign writer’s art. The delegation seems 
to have left home impressed with the notion that 
the National Association was about to hold a 
mass meeting, and, to an old association man— 
like ex-President Tanner of Illinois, for ex- 
ample—the tentative movement to capture 
the next convention had just the appearance, 
on the surface, of “nerve.” The Kansas City 
Board of Trade should, indeed, take the Asso- 
ciation’s hint and get into line.. No one wants 
to say to her people, “Go ’way back and _ sit 
down,” but a board rule that prohibits its mem- 
bers from becoming members of any association 
of grain dealers is in these days an offensive 
anachronism. Besides, it isn’t dignified. The 
rule was unblushingly adopted to save the com- 
mission houses about $50 per annum each in 
association dues, which is hardly consistent with 
the brilliant Des Moines sign, “The greatest 
primary winter wheat market in the world.” In 
next year’s convention Kansas City should be 
represented by members as well.as by rooters. 

But. Kansas City Commission men are not 
likely to join hands with the National Associa- 
tion, if we are to believe interviews in the Kan- 
sas City Journal of October 5. The Des Moines 
resolution had evidently miffed the Kansas City 
folks, and the morning after their delegation 
got home a director of the Board is quoted as 
saying that— 


If we let the bars down to enable members to 
join the National, then they will be obliged to go 
into that confounded IKansas Grain Dealers’ As 
sociation and every other kind of an association. 


We adopted the exclusion rule for the precise pur- 
pose of heading off any such movement as they 
sprung in Des Moines, and the rule is so satisfac- 
tory that I am confident it will not be abrogated. 
The Kansas Association is in enough trouble right 
now to make us vote to kill the Des Moines reso- 
lutions. 

And how does this “trouble” affect Kansas 
City men? Why in this way: 

The IKansas City commission men have all they 
can do to keep on the good side of the grain grow- 
ers without taking on memberships m the Iansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, which is so unpopular 
with the growers. 

Then another man afflicted with too limber a 
tongue goes on to relieve his nervous tension by 
referring, tearfully, to the Haven episode, con- 
cluding with: 

So you see from this that we are not going to 
adopt the Des Moines resolutions when we see right 
to-day in what a mess we would be plunged. 

And this is twentieth century nerve in the 
Great Southwest—to be bluffed out of counte- 
nance by the bluster of two out-of-date popu- 
lists! Kansas City ought to imitate Milwaukee 
—confine its attention as far as possible to wind, 
and then the populists wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence. 


Manitoba farmers are declared to be as happy 
as farmers can be expected to be, for the law 
requires the elevator man to take out a dealer’s 
license and to give bond conditioned on the 
performance of his contracts. Qy.—Does the 
farmer also give bond that he will keep his con- 
tract if the price goes up? 
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The.State Board of Equalization of Minne- 
sota has advanced the assessment on elevators 


to 10 per cent higher than last year. 
it will take the shingles, too, perhaps. 


Secretary McCord of Ohio reports his asso- 
ciation as increasing in membership, and in a 
healthy financial condition. The regular fall 
meeting will take place on October 24. 


That lively local association, the Hlinois Val- 
ley Grain Dealers, will meet at Streator on Octo- 
ber 31 for a business session. The green badge 
of this association was quite in evidence at Des 
Moines. 


The article by Mr. Stritmatter, on another 
page, on the troubles usually experienced with 
the gasoline engine at this time of year, will be 
found especially useful to owners of that gener- 
ally admirable machine. 


Why is it, the Omaha World-Herald rises to 
remark, that a prominent railroad official classed 
Omaha as a grain market-as “only a whistling 
station?” The W.-H. has its own answer, but 
Peoria might suggest a better one. 


An opportunity is offered to the holders of 
the mammoth piles of corn cobs to realize on 
this’ by-product, an advertiser in the September 
number of this paper asking for bids on cobs 
delivered at Sandusky or Cincinnati, 


The waterways convention held at Baltimore 
was over 200 delegates from 
twenty-five cities. It urged more liberal appro- 
priations for river and harbor improvements 
and the construction of the isthmian canal. 


attended by 


One of the hay trade papers copies, as its own 
report, the “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade’s” report last month of the National Hay 
Association’s annual convention, and without 
credit. If “imitation is sincerest flattery,’ what 
is this? 


The Kansas City Board of Trade, having been 
called on to discipline a member charged with 
dividing commissions with a customer, the 
Butler-Bucklin combination, or Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association, now proposes to start a 
board of trade of its own, that’ Association 
being the customer complained of. It doesn’t 
appear as yet, however, that seats ou the Kansas 
City Board are going begging. 


There will likely be considerable disappoint- 
ment with the inspection of this year’s corn, un- 
less country buyers are very careful in their own 
grading, for Iowa corn at least is very spotted. 
Even the same wagonload will show kernels 
that are hard and dry and marketable as No. 2, 
and also kernels so soft that a toothpick can be 
pushed through them without difficulty. There 
is also a very large proportion of shriveled 
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grain. Keep your eyes open and don’t be eel boss—tell him.”” Governors with a machine like 


liberal with your own buying inspection. It 


won't pay. 


Kasten grain exporters, according to the 
eastern press, are complaining of a car famine, 
but eastern roads at the Chicago end find fault 
with the largely decreased shipments, “disap- 
pointing’ business and low rates. They ought 
to “get together.” 


Milwaukee “points with pride” to an increase 
of 954.7 per cent in the business of her Cham- 
ber of Commerce—all of which is transacted 
during the regular hours and does not pay the 
bucketshop tax. How small is the percentage 
representing Wisconsin zephyrs? 


The first apparent result of the Des Moines 
convention is the statement by President C. E. 
Wenzel that the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ 
Association, with a large membership, will 
probably be affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation before the next convention. 


The Orange Judd Farmer is doing its level 
best to bull wheat and proves by unassailable 
statistics that dollar wheat at least is now due. 
And yet in the face of the lowest ocean rates 
on record, California millers declare “there is 
too much wheat in the world.’ What is the 
matter ? 


No feature of the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade” is of more practical value than 
the department of “Court Decisions.” It is also 
an exclusive feature, this being the only trade 
paper making a specialty of decisions of courts 
of last resort on questions of daily interest to 
the grain dealer. 


G 


The Decatur grain dealers have formed an 
organization called the Decatur Merchants’ Ex- 
under 
It includes all the firms handling 


change, which has been incorporated 
state law. 
grain at that point, and will, by an arrangement 
with the Decatur Review Publishing Company, 
be housed in that company’s building. It ex- 
pected that sooner or later all the grain firms 
cf the city will also have offices in the same 


building. 


The League of Trade Associations has re- 
sumed its work for the amendment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, beginning its public cam- 
paign by sending to Washington a delegation 
headed by E. P. Bacon of Milwaukee, chairman 
of the League, to personally bring the subject 
to the attention of President Roosevelt. The 
specific character of the discriminations made 
by the railways, in favor of raw materials es- 
pecially, was dwelt upon. 


State Grain Inspector B. J. Northrup of 
Kansas may be a good inspector, but up at this 
end of the world he would hardly do as a shin- 
ing example to the rest of the governor’s ma- 
chine of what a loyal employe should be. 
He actually replies to the state auditor’s notifi- 
cation to keep his office expenses within the 
appropriation by saying that while there are, of 
course, more men on the payroll than are 
needed at this time, yet “the governor is the 


this kind of loyalty, to be sure, but they gener- 
ally prefer not to have the facts circulated by a 
newspaper or the town crier. 


Both the National Hay and the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Associations have indorsed by res- 
olution the plan proposed by Mr. H. S. Grimes 
for improving the government crop reports. It 
is up to Congress now to make the necessary 
appropriation on recommendation of the Agri- 
cultural Department. Will Secretary Wiison 
take the hint? 


The Mexican government has suspended the 
import duty on corn until October 31 next, ow- 
ing to shortage in the crops, and it is proposed 
to give further relief by ‘authorizing the 
president to buy corn for distribution to the 
poor until next April. As corn and beans are 
the chief foods of the peons, a failure of the 
corn crop becomes a real calamity in Mexico. 


The Farmers’ National Congress at Sioux 
Falls memorialized Congress on October 2 in 
favor of an isthmian canal. This is undoubt- 
edly in line with American public opinion, but 
one wonders if the farmers appreciate the fact 
that the most valuable service the canal will 
render Americans is to cut down the overland 
rates on agricultural products from our Pacific 
Coast to the Eastern states. 


Ocean freights are and for some time past 
lave been abnormally low—1% cents to 2 
cents per bushel, and flour at 5 cents per 100 
pounds to London and Liverpool, and cargoes 
hard to get even at that price. Shipowners 
profess to see, moreover, no improvement for 
the immediate future. With bottoms begging 
for freight at these phenomenal rates, the urgent 
necessity for ship subsidies is not so apparent to 
shippers as to the beneficiaries of the bounty. 


The hearing of testimony in the case of the 
National Hay Association against the Lake 
Shore and other railway companies in relation 
tc the matter of the hay and straw classifica- 
tion, set for October 3 at Buffalo, has been post- 
poned to November 6 by the Commerce Com- 
mission. This case is very important to the hay 
trade, and John B. Daish, chief of counsel, has 
it so well in hand he hopes to have the old classi- 
fication restored. The matter of discrimination 
in favor of Canadian hay to New England 
points is another complication that will receive 
attention as soon as the hearing is had. 


The propaganda against purified barley and 
other grain, as the newspapers seem to have 
found out, made a. bit of a sensation in com- 
mittee room at Des Moines, with a set of reso- 
lutions condemning “sulphuring.”” The resolu- 
tions were not approved by the committee, how- 
ever, although some preliminary cultivation of 
public opinion had been attempted in some of 
the markets. It would appear that there is a 
distinct tendency to put in the purifying appa- 
ratus, especially among country dealers, who are 
charged, by the Peoria press at least, with work- 
ing over dirty oats. Now, without going into 
the merits of the process, it might not be im- 
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pertinent to say that the campaign against the 
purifier is not likely to win out by passing reso- 
lutions. The courts have already decided in 
Illinois that the process is rather a benefit than a 
damage to the grain, and, therefore, to the pub- 
lic also. Its use being thus judicially declared 
lawful, resolutions are not likely to interfere 
with it. Rather, it is “up to” its opponents to 
show that the public, not merely individuals, is 
damaged by its use. 


The proposals of the German agrarians to 
increase the minimum duties on cereals has 
brought the tariff question to a crisis in the em- 
pire and the old “corn law” discussion heard 
tor many successive years in ‘Great Britain is 
being rethrashed, with great bitterness on both 
sides. For the first time in the history of the 
German grain tariff, which has been steadily 
increasing its burdens on cereal consumers for 
nearly thirty years, the industrial classes are 
now making a determined fight against any fur- 
ther advance. In fact, at the wages paid to min- 
ers, common laborers and many trades workers, 
any further increase would mean starvation, es- 
pecially at this time, when all the world is pre- 
paring itself against a vast financial crisis there 
and a far-reaching collapse of the industries of 
the nation. 


A decision on the Illinois statute prohibiting 
“puts and calls” trading, involved in the A. V. 
Booth case, is expected from the United States 
Supreme Court at the next session of the court, 
beginning on October 23. Should the statute 
be sustained, privilege trading would, of course, 
continue to be illegal in [linois. Should it be 
declared unconstitutional, however, there might 
be a quick slump in the value of memberships 
mn the Milwaukee exchange. In the absence of 
privilege trading at Chicago puts and calls form 
a large part of the business transacted at both 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis, whose exchanges 
permit such deals in regular business hours, 
thus avoiding the incubus of the double tax on 
a “bucketshop” transaction, which falls on such 
trades at other exchanges not permitting that 
form of trading on the floor within the regular 
hours. 


Judge Neely, at Chicago, has hurled a bomb- 
shell of a new kind at the Board of Trade. 
It takes the form of a temporary injunction, 
issued on a petition of Murry Nelson, to 
restrain N. E. Wheaton from using his mem- 
bership. With all due respect this seems 
like an abuse of the injunction power. In 
the first place, it is an invasion of the right 
of a chartered company to govern itself and its 
members, under rules authorized by its charter, 
through its own board of directors, and, in the 
second place, admission of the court’s right to 
thus interfere with members’ use of their mem- 
bership privileges might lead to such abuses as 
to make trading unusually hazardous and 
wholly within the caprice of tricky members 
and susceptible judges, to whom such _ repre- 
sentations might be made as would lead _ to 
prohibitions of members’ use of their privileges 
at critical moments, with most disastrous finan- 
cial results. Injunctions, as we understand the 
spirit of the law, were designed to be used only 


to prevent acts for which there would be no | 


adequate remedy at law; where this exists the 


injunction ought not to lie, being unnecessary, 
and therefore unwarranted. 


The grain inspection department of Minne- 
sota was thoroughly “reformed” some weeks 
since by a “clean sweep” of all the many popu- 
list employes who held down jobs under thelate 
administration. It is a queer commentary on 
the system of rotation in office, however, that 
one of the new employes had so little concep- 
tion of the sanctity of a car seal that he was 
practically found guilty recently of tampering 
with seals and with allowing a Minneapolis re- 
ceiver to withdraw samples from the cars on 
his own account. Investigation seemed to 
make it clear that no collusion had existed and 
that the employe had no wrongful intention in 
the matter. He was, therefore, reinstated on 
his ‘‘excellent record,” after having had, pre- 
sumably, some strong light let into his pate on 
the subject of car seals and what they are gen- 
erally used for. Queer, isn’t it, that a man with 
sense enough to inspect grain should have to be 
jogged up on such fundamental principles as the 
meaning of a car seal? 


Delegate S. S. Tanner of Illinois did weil to 
remind the aspirants for the honor of entertain- 
ing the Grain Dealers’ National Association in 
1902 that Des Moines had set a very rapid pace, 
which it would be difficult to equal. Not only 
was the convenience of the convention itself 
admirably provided for, but every detail for the 
personal comfort of the guests of the city had 
been anticipated. Where visitors were unable 
to find accommodations to their liking at the 
numerous hotels, admirable private rooms were 
provided when desired. Then the committees of 
the Des Moines Cereal Club were ubiquitous, 
vying with those of the Commercial Exchange 
in looking to the comfort and convenience of all. 
Even those usually unsatisfactory features—a 
trolley ride for a crowd and the social enter- 
tainment of six to eight hundred men at lunch- 
eon—were carried out as planned, without dis- 
order or the slightest unpleasant friction or dis- 
comfort. It is due to the Association’s hosts at 
Des Moines to say that those taking part in the 
meeting, to a man, returned home carrying with 
them the most pleasant recollections of Des 
Moines and her people. 


Shippers ‘to Galveston having ,entered the 
stereotyped complaint of short weights at that 
market, John E. Bailey of the Galveston Wharf 
Company requested Chief Inspector C.. McD. 
Robinson to note specially the condition of cars 
arriving. The inquiry disclosed the fact that 
during July and August not less than 60 per 
cent of the cars came in with leaking doors. 
Reports of this fact to shippers cut down the 
number materially ; nevertheless, it appears that 
about 30 per cent of the cars still arrive in that 
condition. This state of affairs can be dupli- 
cated at probably every terminal market in the 
country, and its universality justifies that ‘tired 
feeling” which comes over weighmen when 
shortage is claimed nowadays. Indeed, it may 
even be not unfair, in view of these facts, to 
shift the burden of proof to the shipper and 
make him show, first, that he has started his 
cars in good condition before investigation is 
made at the terminal. It is possible that the 


weighman at the receiving terminal may be as 
accurate and as honest as the man who loads 
grain without taking proper precautions to pre- 
vent leaks, assuming, as he should in every 
case, that the cars will have the hardest possible 
usage en route. 


More defalcations of line agents are reported 
from the Northwest. In one typical case the 
agent, at the munificent wage of $40 per month, 
bought a controlling interest in a billiard hall, 
acquired title to a house and lot and made his 
neighbors envious by his fine horses. Yet he 
managed to get out of the country before his 
employers “caught on.” In another case the 
auditor is hunting up the shortage among the 
farmers. Ina third case the entire line’s agents 
stand by their guns and refuse to make good 
the shortages which are charged up against 
practically all of them. Of course, this is a 
matter in which the trade are not so much in- 
terested as the parties, and while it-is presump- 
tuous to tender advice, it might be suggested 
that more frequent “cut-offs” by the auditors 
would lessen the friction: between agents and 
companies. 


The practice of thrashing wheat directly from 
the binder has been attended with such poor re- 
sults in Manitoba, both last season and this, that 
the Winnipeg line elevators have brought the 
issue to a crisis by deciding (on 
26) to stop buying for the time being. This, it 
is expected, will force those farmers who have 
no granaries to stop thrashing until the grain 
shall have cured in the shock. 


September 


This is a drastic 
step on the part of the buyers, perhaps, but in 
view of the fact that the damp grain coming in 
has already overtaxed the capacity of the termi- 
nal driers, it would seem to be a wise one. The 
building of rainproof stacks for wheat and the 
curing of the grain prior to shipping is entirely 
practicable and would be a positive benefit to all 
concerned, but the tendency to throw this duty 
upon the elevator is so strong that probably only 
arbitrary methods will be able to put a stop 
to its abuse. 


On September 23 the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, by a vote of 322 for and 15 against, 
adopted a rule (Sec. 10, Rule 4) authorizing 
and émpowering the board of directors of that 
Exchange to “establish and maintain a depart- 
ment of weights ;” that is to say, to take charge 
of the entire system of weighing public grain in 
that market. Thus has St. Louis redeemed her- 
self from the obloquy that had attached to her 
system of weighing public grain, which was 
about as bad as bad could be. Of course, the 
charge of dishonesty was an unfair one to make, 
except in so far as the market’s universal neg- 
lect of and indifference to its obsolete and waste- 
ful methods were responsible for results which 
to the shippers amounted to the same as delib- 
erate robbery, since their loss was the gain of in- 
dividual St. Louis 
planned to get the gain or not. 
labored under the disadvantage of a municipal 
weighing bureaucracy, with all its attendant 
evils of political pulls and placeholders. It has 
thrown off both incubi now, and there is every 
reason to believe that the weights in that 
market will be fair and square hereafter. So 
much for a “prod” in good faith. 


whether they 
St. Louis, too, 


receivers, 
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A factory is to be located at Dubuque, Iowa, for 
the manufacture of grain bags from cotton and flax 
tow. 

The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of 
Moline, Iil., are now represented at Portland, Ore., 
by C. J. Groat. 

The Marseilles Mfg. Co., Marseilles, Il., are -ex- 
hibiting their hand and power corn shellers at the 
Peoria Corn Exposition. 


The plant of the Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind., is so rushed with orders that a 
night force will probably be put on. They have a 
new foundry and machine shop nearing comple- 
tion. 

The N. P. Bowsher Company, South Bend, Ind., 
have gotten out a new catalog. It has a new cover 
and contains attractive half-tones of their line of 
feed mills. They will be pleased to mail copies to 
all requesting same. 

Our advertisers were represented at the recent 
successful Indiana State Fair, at Indianapolis, as 
follows: N. P. Bowsher Co.,. South Bend, Ind.; 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co:, Chicago; Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis; A. T. Ferrell & Co., Sagi- 


naw, Mich. 


red H. Brown, of the Modern Warehouse Hleva- 
tor Co., Colfax, Wash., was at Portland, Ore., re- 
cently. He stated that by April 1 they would have 
their sack elevator factory located in Portland, 
where they would have better advantages both in 
buying material and making shipments. 


C. H. Booth, manager of the Kansas City branch 
of the Marseilles Mfg. Co., Marseilles, Ill, reports 
that they have supplied a great many machinery 
outfits for elevators in Kansas and Oklahoma, dur- 
ing the season now closing. The Kansas City office 
is located at 1413 and 1415 West Tenth Street. At 
the home factory the molders are now working ten 
hours a day instead of eight, and it is expected that 
other departments will haye to do likewise in a 
short time. 

Wm. H. Rose, Harry C. Reitz, Rosia W. Welch 
and others have incorporated at Baltimore, Md., 
as the Southern Rice Polishing Machine Company, 
to manufacture machines. for cleaning cereals. 
Their authorized capital stock is $50,000. The 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, has received a 
contract for eight 5,500-horsepower stationary en- 
gines for the Rapid Transit Railway Company of 
New York City. They will furnish the electrical 
power for the new underground railway. 


The October number of Graphite gives the ex- 
perience of a gasoline engine user with Dixon’s 
finely flaked graphite. The man in charge of the 
engine allowed the lubricator to run dry, thus cut- 
ting the piston, piston rings and cylinder. The 
makers said the piston would have to be replaced 
with a new one and the cylinder rebored. He fed 
some of the graphite into the cylinder with the air 
and gas and the engine was soon running smoother 


and using less gas than ever before. When taken 


apart, the abraded surface was found to be as 
smooth as glass. 
The Hl. W. Caldwell & Son Company, manufac- 


turers of elevating, conveying and power transmit- 
ing machinery, Western Avenue, Seventeenth to 
Highteenth streets, Chicago, have commenced the 
erection of a large three-story and basement build- 
ing as an addition to their present plant. It will 
be remembered that their present plant is a new 
one, haying been completed in January, 1900, but 
an increasing business makes it necessary to add 
to their already extensive facilities. The new 
building will give them an additional floor space of 
45,000 square feet. It will be of mill construction, 
7Ox160 feet, and is designed for use as a ware- 
house and for the manufacture of the sheet metal 
specialties which form a part of their regular trade. 
The addition of this building to their plant will 
also increase the effective working space of their 


machine shop and will practically double the capac- 
ity of the plant. The building will be completed 
by the first of the year and the enlarged plant will 
be in readiness for the coming busy season. 


IN THE COURTS 


The Belgrade BWlevator Company of Belgrade, 
Mont., has brought an action against Nelson Story 
of Belgrade to recover $3,000, alleging that grain 
stored in Mr. Story’s elevator was damaged. This 
Mr. Story denies. 


H. O. Stimson has brought suit against the Great 
Western Elevator Company of Minneapolis to re- 
cover $2,220 for personal injuries. He alleges that 
a gasoline engine in the elevator in which he was 
employed exploded, and that one of the fragments 
of the machine struck him and fractured the bones 
of his leg. 


The Attna Indemnity Company has sued the es- 
tate of William Clemens of Leonard, N. D., for 
$1,500, the amount of a bond paid by the company 
on occasion of Clemens’ recent suicide and defal- 
cation. He was agent for an elevator company and 
lumber firm and the indemnity company paid the 
amount of his shortage. 

George G. Mabin of Danville, Ill., has filed suit 
to set aside a deed to real estate in that city, 
which wus taken by L. M. Locke, a broker, in 
satisfaction of a grain deal. Mr. Mabin alleges 
that the deed was placed in the hands of Frank 
Lindley and that Mr. Locke secured it from Mr. 
Lindley’s oifice during his absence, and placed it 
on record. He asks that the deed be set aside. 


In the suit of MeCarthy Bros. & Co. of Duluth 
against the Weare Commission Company, for set- 
tlement of claims arising out of deals which ma- 
tured about the time of the Northern Pacific panic, 
a verdict was rendered in favor of the plaintiffs for 
the full amount of their claim of $5,725.37. The 
contention of the Weare Commission Company was 
that their agent, Mr. Ripley, was acting on his own 
account, and that the transactions were in the 
nature of bucket-shop deals. Against this the 
plaintiffs brought evidence to show that the Weare 
Commission Company had for several years main- 
tained offices in Duluth and West Superior, and 
that these offices were in charge of Mr. Ripley as 
manager. The verdict exonerates Mr. Ripley of 
the charge of bucket-shopping. 


When the Reynolds Grain Company of Port 
Huron, Mich., failed recently it was discovered that 
the banks of that city held grain receipts for $19,- 
646.41 more than was actually in the elevator. The 
receipts were issued by the Botsford Elevator Com- 
pany, and the banks demanded from it an amount 
sufficient to cover the shortage. The majority in- 
terest in the Botsford company was quite willing to 
pay this amount, but the minority stockholders 
opposed them and secured a temporary injunction. 
The court, however, required them to put up a 
bond for $4,000 before agreeing to continue the in- 
junction, and as they failed so to do the injunction 
was dissolved. The Botsford Blevator Company 
then made arrangements to pay the amount of 
the shortage, and elected C. O. Duncan and P. H. 
Phillips to succeed T. R. Wright and W. FEF. Bots- 
ford as directors. : 

The National Bank of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Mo., has sued the Louisville & Nashville Railway 
Company for $129,000. Several years ago W. R. 
Morrison shipped a-great quantity of wheat and 


corn from Kansas City to Pensacola, Pla. He bor- 
rowed a large sum of money from the National 


Bank of Commerce for handling the grain, and se- 
cured the bank by turning over the bills of lading 
as collateral. The railroad did mot know that the 
bills of lading had been pledged to the bank and 
refused to turn the grain over to it, but deposited 
it with the Pensacola Elevator Company. The bank 
sent W. T. Kemper to Pensacola to take posses- 
sion of the grain under the bills of lading. Mr. 
Ikxemper refused to accept an order from the rail- 
road company for the grain unless the wharf 
charges were first paid. No agreement could be 


reached over the wharf charges, and so the bank 
sued for conversion of its property. 

L. Z. Leiter has obtained an attachment for 
$5,849 against Louis Dreyfus & Co., a_ brok- 
erage firm of Paris, France. The sheriff has served 
the attachment on two banks in New York City. 
The action grew out of the wheat deal of Joseph 
Leiter of three years ago, when the Paris firm was 
employed to sell on commission 99,123 bushels of 
wheat, which had been shipped from New York 
to Rochefort, France. On this transaction Mr. 
Leiter claims that there is due him $5,349, which is 
the difference between the amount the Paris firm 
received for the wheat and the amount accounted 
for to Mr. Leiter. Joseph Leiter assigned to his 
father his interest in the wheat on June 13, 1898. 


EDWARD H. PUGH. 


So long as grain inspection is allowed to remain 
a “matter of judgment” only, there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion ad lib. Recognizing this fact, 
Minnesota has found a solution of the problem of 
a final opinion, from which there is no appeal, in 
the dual state board of grain appeals of six mem- 


EDWARD H. PUGH. 


bers, three of whom sit at Minneapolis and the other 
three at Duluth. This board is intended to be made 
up of practical grain men, each division containing 
representatives of the different interests concerned 
in the inspection. 

Among the Duluth members of this board is Ed- 
ward H. Pugh, regarded locally as one of the 
rising young grain men of the head of the lakes. 
Mr. Pugh has been made familiar with grain by 
direct personal contact since boyhood, his father 
(who represents the fiftieth district in the House of 
Representatives) having planted the first wheat 
grown in Blue Earth County, Minnesota. Hdward 
H. was born on this farm on December 3, 1868, and 
after finishing his schooling, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the state inspection force. This was very 
soon after state inspection was established in Min- 
nesota, and he remained on. the working force until 
appointed to the appeals board for Duluth by Goy- 
ernor Van Sant on July 31 last. On the organiza- 
tion of the joint boards, Mr. Pugh was made general 
secretary. 

Mr. Pugh’s appointment has given general satis- 
faction at Duluth; and if his colleagues are all as 
competent men as himself, the character of the ap- 
peal boards ought to satisfy all reasonable men of 
the trade. 


 _ 


The grain dealers of Minneapolis have dismissed 
their suit attacking the Grindeland law requiring 
all commission men to take out licenses and to file 
bonds with railroad and warehouse commission. 
They now conform to the requirements of the 
law. 
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OHIO ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The fall meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Columbus on Thursday, 
October 24. 

In addition to the routine work, there will be 
a discussion of the new corn crop; the completion 
of the organization of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association will be effected; 
a board of arbitration for the ensuing year will be 
appointed. There will be papers on the following 
subjects: 

“Do We Receive Benefits from Association Work?” 
by the “Old Wheel Horse,” A. E. Clutter, Lima, 
Ohio. 

“Corn—Cool and Sweet, Warm and Hot, Any 
Old Kind of Corn,’ by the Caterer, C. H. Ting- 
ley. 

“The Grain Dealers’ Association as Beneficial to 
the Producer,’ by C. B. Jenkins. 

“Short Weights; Cause and Prevention,” by ‘‘one 
between the mill stones,” FE. W. Seeds. 

“Contracts—Buying and Selling,’ by Jno. Leas. 

“Are We as Individuals Doing Our Share of 
the Work of the Association?” by L. W. Dewey. 

The Association will be entertained by the Co- 
Iumbus shippers at a luncheon during the noon 
recess. 

A. good meeting and a nice turnout is expected. 
This Association was never in as good condition 
as now. New members coming in daily. 


A FAILURE AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


The St. Paul and Kansas City Grain Company 
and J. Q@. Adams Co., engaged in the elevator and 
export business at Minneapolis, have assigned. The 
failure of the latter firm was due largely to the 
fact that it was heavily interested in the grain com- 
pany, which assigned the day previous. The St. 
Paul and Kansas City Grain Company assigned to 
Fred C. Van Dusen and Peter B. Smith, and the 
same assignees were named in the assignment of 
the J. Q. Adams Company. They gave bond in the 
sum of one million dollars, and have been author- 
ized by the court to continue the business. 

The assets of the Grain Company, according to a 
statement issued September 29, were $1,196,446.38, 
and liabilities $864,751.30. The company owns about 
ninety elevators along the lines of the Chicago 
Great Western and the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
systems, which the assignees will continue to oper- 
ate. While it is alleged that these failures were due 
to losses sustained in the Phillips corn corner of last 
spring, yet it is believed that recent losses in the 
export trade are more directly responsible. Large 
quantities of corn and oats shipped to seaboard 
without having been previously sold abroad and 
the extreme dullness in export trade, have com- 
bined to make heavy losses possible. J. Q. Adams 
and J. W. Adams are largely interested in both 
ecencerns, The other officers of the grain company 
are: E. W. Folsom, secretary; P. B. Smith and 
F. J. Wright, directors. 


CROPS IN THE CANADIAN 
- NORTHWEST. 


Conservative grain men are estimating the grain 
yield of Manitoba and the territories this year at 
about 50,000,000 bushels. This estimate is roughly 
based on an acreage of two and a half million acres 
and an average yield of twenty bushels to the acre. 
At 60 cents a bushel this crop would bring to the 
agricultural interests of the Dominion $30,000,000. 
It is certain to bring a large measure of prosperity 
to all classes. 

On the basis of previous crops it is estimated that 
the railroads of Canada will have to handle for 
export about 30,000,000 bushels, of which the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway will carry by far the largest 
part, probably not less than 25,000,000 bushels. 
The officials of this company admit of no doubts 
as to the ability of their road to handle this im- 
mense quantity of grain, though it is said to be 
a fact that the elevator capacity of all Manitoba 


is only 17,500,000 bushels, including the mill ele- 
vators. 

A writer in the Toronto Globe attributes the 
present contentment of Canadian farmers quite as 
much to the beneficent ‘Grain Act’ as to the 
bumper crops. This legislation requires commis- 
sion merchants to take out a license and give bond 
for the faithful fulfillment of their contracts. The 
warehouse commissioner also is appointed to in- 
vestigate all grievances between farmers and ware- 
housemen. This is satisfactory to both parties. 


FRANK W. HESS. 


Frank W. Hess, who in April last was sent to 
Sandusky, O., to succeed the late Harry Fitch, 
who was superintendent of Rosenbaum Brothers’ 
elevator in that city at the time of his sudden 
death, is a Chicago boy, having been born in 
this city on October 22, 1863. He has enjoyed 
the benefits of grain trade associations and influ- 
ences all his life, his father, Ernest Hess, having 
been-engaged in that line of business. Mr. Hess, 
after finishing his pubisie school education, took a 
business college course, and then, at seventeen, 
was taken by his father to his own elevator and 
given a complete practical course in eleyator work 


FRANK W. 


UEss. 


from the foundation up, and until 1895 he had the 
full management of his father’s elevators. 

When his father’s plant was sold to the Hck- 
hardt & Swan Milling Company he assisted 
in planning and building a new elevator with ca- 
pacity of 750,000 bushels, which was erected in 
June, 1887, only fourteen days being taken for 
the entire work of construction. This was one of 
the quickest pieces of elevator work on record. 
Mr. Hess also had during the period of his career 
the benefit of foreign travel and the study on our 
coast and.abroad of the methods of handling ex- 
port grain, his travels having taken him to Eng- 
land, France and Germany. 

In December, 1898, he was engaged as foreman 
of the Rosenbaum Brothers’ new 1,400,000-bushel 
elevator, known as the Belt Line Elevator, located 
at Steward Avenue and the Belt Railroad tracks, 
Chicago. He had charge of the receiving and ship- 
ping of.aH grain at this elevator up to April, 1901, 
when he was.-sent to Sandusky, O., to take charge 
of the firm’s plant on.the death of Mr. Fitch. 

This elevator is known as the B. & O. Elevator, 
being located on the B. & O. R. R. and Sandusky 
Bay. It has a capacity of 350,000 bushels and re- 
ceives and ships by water and by rail. Since Mr. 
Hess hus been there he has put in a number of 
improvements to facilitate the handling of grain 
from cars, for Mr. Hess has always been driven 
by an ambition to do quick work. He has also 
added one of the largest and latest improved sep- 
arators built by the Huntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Silver Creek, new 36-inch conveyor belts 
and other machinery furnished by the Skillin & 
Richards Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 


bringing the house up to the high standard of effi- 
ciency which Mr. Hess habitually fixes for the 
elevators of which he has the management. 


«_DOTS.AND . DASHES + 


Kansas stockmen are feeding chopped wheat to 
hogs, and say they find it profitable as a finishing 
ration. 

Hon. W. 8S. Dunham of Atlanta, Ill., has sold 
about 16,000 bushels of last year’s corn at 55 cents 
a bushel. lt) aba 

Up to October 1, this year, 11,000,000 bushels of 
grain had passed through the Canada Atlantic Ele- 
vator at Coteau. 

Benjamin Brown of Sangamon County, IIL, is 
said to have sold 40,000 bushels of last year’s corn 
at 57 cents a bushel. 

The September receipts of wheat at Duluth this 
year were 11,350,000 bushels, which is more than 
any September on record. 

The Peavey grain elevator at Chicago, which lost 
its license at the time of the Phillips corn deal, has 
again been made “regular.” 

The congestion of grain in Buffalo elevators, 
which, during the latter part of September, threat- 
ened to become serious, is now relieved, and the 
storage room is ample. 

The Midland Queen, the steamer which made a 
successful voyage from Manchester, Eng., to Chi- 
cago, loaded with iron, loaded grain at West Su- 
perior, Wis., for a return cargo. 

The new lake steamer George W. Peavey brought 
into the port of Buffalo one of the largest cargoes 
of the season. It consisted of 250,000 bushels of 


wheat, the net weight being 7,500 tons. 


It is said that more wheat was moved to market 
by IXansas farmers during the month of August 
than in any previous month since the establishment 
of the State Grain Inspection Department. 

The grain trimmers otf New Orleans have de- 
manded an increase of wages from 40 to 50 cents 
an hour, alleging that their work is arduous and 
dangerous and that they are not steadily employed. 

The Great Northern Hlevator at West Superior 
loaded 240,000 bushels of grain into the SS. W. L. 
Brown in six hours on September 28. This is not 
a record, however, as 270,000 had been previously 
loaded by the house in the same length of time. 


The monthly summary of the Bureau of Statistics 
at Washington for July shows that the Hrie Canal 
had carried, up to the last of that month, less grain 
than last year by nearly 1,000,000 bushels, but had 
largely increased its westward traffic in sugar. 


The big crop of wheat on the Pacific Coast has 
made a correspondingly big demand for grain sacks. 
They are selling at 8% cents each, which is a high 
price, and are scarce at that, as the warehousemen 
do not want to buy any surplus stock at that figure. 


An agricultural contemporary, in answer to an 
inquiry, says that broom corn seed has almost ex- 
actly the same composition as corn, but is much 
less palatable than corn. For fattening cattle or 
sheep it could be used as corn, so far as its lack 
of palatability would allow. 

The Winnipeg grain inspector’s reports for the 
year ending August 31, 1901, show that there were 
inspected out of the province via Winnipeg during 
that year 14,886 cars of wheat, containing 12,555,380 
bushels; oats, 448 cars, or 537,600 bushels; barley, 
28 ears, or 28,000 bushels; flaxseed, 48 cars, or 35,- 
690 bushels. Nearly one-half the wheat was rated 
no grade, rejected or condemned, 

The director of the department of botany of the 
Kkansas State Agricultural College calls attention 
to the fact that the seed wheat recently received 
from Russia contains more or less seeds of weeds. 
One of these, classed as not dangerous, is “beg- 
gar-lice,’ but another is the hard, black, triangular 
seed of the wild buckwheat, a black, bind-weed, 
belonging to the smart-weed family and classed as 
dangerous. The farmers using the seed should be 
cautioned to clean carefully before sowing. 
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GRAIN IN THE INTERNAL COM- 
MEROE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Among the various monographs on American 
commerce and industry published by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department in the 
“Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance,” is 
one found in the January number on the “Internal 
Commerce” of the United States. No equal ter- 
ritorial area in the civilized world is open to the 
free and unrestricted trade of its inhabitants as 
that covered by the United States, and the volume 
of its internal has grown to be enormous, giving 
promise also of still greater volume in normal years 
of the future as the population of the United States 
increases. The reasons for this are obvious, 

“The internal commerce in the United States,” 
says the author of this monograph, may be said to 
be carried on between six geographical divisions. 

“(1) In New England dairying, trucking and mixed 
farming have received their fullest development, and 
the same may be said of New York and parts of the 
other Middle States. ‘The entire Northeast, including 
New England, New York and the leading Middle 
States, is also so largely engaged in manufacturing as 
to comprise what may be called the Industrial Nec- 
tion of the United States. This group of states is, 
therefore, closely dependent upon the rest of the coun- 
try for such raw materials as the other sections sup- 
ply. (2) The second division is conveniently designated 
as the Cotton Belt, comprising all that country lying 
south of the thirty-seventh parallel of latitude and ex- 
tending west as far as the western boundary of Texas. 
This whole territory is primarily dependent upon cot- 
ton culture for its prosperity. (8) North of this ter- 
ritory, lying between the thirty-fifth and forty-third 
parallels of latitude and extending to the western boun- 


daries of Kansas and Nebraska, lies the third staple . 


section, which may be called the Corn and Winter 
Wheat Belt of the United States. Within this belt 
the production of live stock is a basie factor in agricul- 
ture. (4) North of the forty-third parallel, extending 
westward from the Great Lakes to the eastern boun- 
dary of Montana and Wyoming, lies the Spring Wheat 
Belt. (5) The states usually known as the Rocky 
Mountain states, comprising Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Ne- 
vada, are devoted to the production of wool and live 
stock as fundamental industries of the section. (6) The 
Pacific Coast states of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia are still primarily agricultural. Wheat, barley, 
live stock, timber and fruits constitute the basis of 
their prosperity. This geographical grouping of econo- 
mic activities lies at the basis of the internal commerce 
of the United States. 

“The important fact to be noted is that no one of 
these geographical divisions is economically self-suffic- 
ing, and that the characteristic industries of each of 
these sections determine the nature of its contribution 
to the internal commerce of the country. New En- 
gland, New York and the manufacturing portion of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey—the industrial section— 
draw upon each and all of the other sections for sub- 
sistence and raw materials. These states, in turn, 
contribute manufactures and merchandise to the com- 
munities which make up other sections. The cotton 
belt produces approximately 10,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton per year, but consumes only about 1,600,000 bales. 
All of the balance enters into the channels of trade. 
A quantity exceeding 2,000,000 bales goes to northern 
mills, the remainder, or 6,400,000 bales, enters into 
foreign trade after reaching the coast, and is, there- 
fore, not counted further in the volume of internal 
commerce. In the winter wheat and corn section le 
practically all of the great trunk lines reaching from 
the interior to the Atlantic seaboard. In this section, 
therefore, the greatest internal movements occur. 
Within this geographical division also lie the great 
concentrating centers for grain and live stock, includ- 
ing eight or ten of the largest primary grain markets, 
and all of the four or five most prominent stock cen- 
ters. The western half of this division comprises the 
leading productive areas, and the eastern half includes 
the country’s principal centers of consumption and its 
greatest iron industries. So that, on the whole, what 
is known as the central wheat and corn belt contains 
the main stream of internal commerce of the United 
States. The spring wheat belt pours its surplus into 
the channels of trade by way of the head of the lakes, 
through which its products are carriel eastward fully 
800 miles farther to lower lake ports, and thence dis- 
tributed by railway lines and canals to seaboard cities 
and intermediate centers of consumption. 

“The Rocky Mountain section contributes primarily 
to the live-stock markets on the Missouri and at Chi- 
cago as an eastward movement, and to the demands 
of the Pacific Coast in a westward movement. Year 
by year this section has served as a reservoir of sup- 
ply of raw materials for those industries dependent 
upon live stock. The rapidly increasing demands for 
eattle and hogs in Seattle, Spokane, Portland and 
other points in the far Northwest have called into ex- 
istence heayy movements of traffic in this direction 
from the mountain states. The inflowing of settlers, 
and the increase of town population within these moun- 
tain states have greatly increased their productive 
resources. The development of Asiatic, Alaskan and 
Hawaiian trade has resulted in the establishment of 
packing-houses at nearly all important coast points 
on the Pacific. Consequently, the Pacifie packing in- 
dustry has begun to compete with similar industries 
on the Missouri and the Lakes. Thus two competing 
commercial movements have given new prominence to 
the stock-raising industry in the mountain states. On 


the Pacific Coast we have a geographical division 
within which internal commerce has been growing, but 
whose foreign trade has advanced possibly still more 
rapidly. One of the principal movements peculiar to 
this section is the coastwise trade from Puget Sound 
and Columbia River to San Francisco and southern 
Coast points. Lumber and grain are especially im- 
portant in this movement. The eastward movement 
from the Pacific Coast section comprises fruits and 
vegetables, of which citrus and dried fruits are the 
leading features. It also includes more recently lum- 
ber movements by rail from California and from the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound regions to states 
drained by the Missouri River and its tributaries. 
Still more recently shipments of wheat have been made 
from Oregon and Washington to the Minnesota mills, 
over a distance of nearly 2,000 miles. This latter 
movement, however, seems to be exceptional, and not 
likely to become permanent in the distribution of the 
Pacific Coast’s surplus grain. Nevertheless it indi- 
cates the far-reaching area covered by the demand of 
the centralized milling industry of the Northwest for 
grain. This demand regularly overreaches national 
limits. Grain from Canada is continually required for 
Minnesota milling, just as the cattle industries are 
drawing largely on Mexico to replenish ranges. These 
few facts indicate characteristic movements in the 
commerce of the United States between section and 
section. Under the present economic development no 
section of the country has reached such a degree of 
self-sufficiency as to be independent of other sections 
for both its means of subsistence and its materials 
of manufacture; consequently, internal commerce is 
the most necessary of organized agencies for the inter- 
change of the surplus products of industry among the 
oe communities which comprise the national 
ife.”’ 


While each of the six divisions indicated has 
its special, or characteristic, contribution to make 
to the volume of internal commerce of all the states, 
there are innumerable supplementary sources of 
wealth in each division, which add to that volume, 
such as coal and manufactures in the corn belt; 


ores, lumber, wheat, ete., in the cotton belt; ores 
and dairy products in tbe spring wheat belt; and 


s0 on; nevertheless, “the statistics of the internal 
trade movements show that both the outgoing 
foreign and the domestic commerce of the country 
depend in the main upon the industries engaged 
in the production of these staple products,” char- 
acteristic of each of the six grand divisions named, 
manufactures and merchandise in themselves con- 
tributing only ‘‘a comparatively minor portion of 
the total tonnage carried in a given year.” 

According to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the total tonnage of the railroads (187,535 
miles) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, was 
441,881,623 of classified freight. This tonnage is 
classified as follows: 


Tonnage reported 
as originating 


Classes; of commodities. on Mo. Per cent. 
Products of agriculture...... 50,073,963 11.33 
Products of animals=. un aer. 18,774,964 3.12 
Products Of MiRes tie see 227,453,154 51.47 
Products. “of ‘forestsis....0.. 48,128,447 10.89 
Manufactures ...... . 59,415,205 18.45 
Merchandise 3. cm. ms.- emaiele 19,844,735 4.49 
Miscellaneous =. «clematis euls 23,197,155 5.25 

441,881,623 100.00 


The railways are credited with a further carriage 
of 68,197,577 tons of unclassified freight, making 
the grand total for the railways, 510,079,200 tons. 

Then there is the upper lake tonnage—25,643,073 
net tons through St. Mary’s Canal in nine months 
of navigation, including 2,035,719 tons taken through 
the Canadian canal. Of this grand total 20,532,493 
tons (including 16,064,225 bushels of grain and 
6,754,876 barrels of flour) were east bound and 
5,110,580 tons (including 110,484 bushels of grain 
and 5,812 barrels of flour) were west bound. The 
total lake freight movement for 1900 is reduced to 
net tons as follows: 


Receipts, Shipments, 
Articles. ; tons. tons. 

Products of agriculture.... 5,220,285 5,180,945 
Products of mines.......... 23,541,203 23,475,300 
Products of forests....,....°3,523,188 2,177,715 
Manutactures.. 30 ptists sot ovis 277,393 221,636 
Miscellaneous .....,.. . 8,471,181 2,438,857 

36,033,200 33,494,453 


_ The only summary of canal traffic given in the 
monograph, from which we obtain these facts, is 
that of the Erie Canal system; that is, the five New 
York state canals, The statistics, which are carefully 
recorded by the state of New York, ‘show that the 
total tons carried on these five canals during the 
season of 1900 equal 7144 per cent of the classified 
railway tonnage of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1899.” The Erie Canal line proper, during the sea- 
son of 1900, carried a tonnage equal to 4.8 per cent 


ofthe total classified tonnage originating on the rail- 
roads of the United States during the previous fiscal 
year. It would be interesting and valuable, too, if a 
similar compilation were made of the business of 
the many other canals of the country, but as these 
are more largely local in character than is the traf- 
fic of the Erie system, we are not aware that any 
such compilation has been made. At a time, how- 
ever, when Congress seems to be “going it blind” 
at canal building, such a summary intelligently used 
might serve a most useful purpose. 

Coming now to a special examination of the ‘“sur- 
plus grain movement” the monograph quoted says: — 


“The five principal cereals which enter into the com- 
merce of the United States are corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye. Buckwheat and flaxseed are of minor 
importance in comparison. Of the annual production 
of most all of these grains a portion is retained for 
farm consumption and seeding and other local uses, 
leaving the balance as the commercial crop, which 
passes into the channels of trade largely within the 
first four months following the harvest. These dif- 
ferent crops, however, have each a different commer- 
cial position, and the movement of each one is some- 
what affected by this fact. The movements of corn 
and wheat differ materially in the latter half of this 
year. ; 

“The commercial corn section—that is, the states on 
which the rest of the country relies for its com- 
mercial supply—includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. ‘The states consti- 
tute what may be called the corn belt, lying in the 
very heart of the national territory. Corn also oecu- 
pies a position of its own in the farm economy of these 
states. It is so closely connected with the feeding of 
live stock in preparation for market as to form a 
basis of this great rural industry. The bearing of 
the relation between corn and stock upon the com- 
mercial position of the producer is of the utmost eco- 
nomic importance, owing to the fact that the live stock 
economy of farming gives the producer the option of 
converting the corn into meat when meat prices are 
high, or of selling his corn direct when the price of 
that commodity is relatively more profitable than the 
feeding of stock. At the present time corn demands 
a higher commercial value on account of the twofold 
demand for farm consumption on the part of the pro- 
ducer, and for feeding purposes at home and abroad 
in localities where there is a deficient supply. The 
South and the East and foreign countries compete at 
the country elevator with the cattle on the feed lots 
for the surplus corn crop far more actively than has 
been the case heretofore. It is difficult to realize how 
completely this development of dairying and stock 
feeding within the corn belt has improved the status 
of the farm as the source of the demand for the corn 
erep. It is very much as if each farm had been con- 
verted into a market or mill creating a local demand 
for the surplus corn. It corresponds to the rise of cof- 
ton mills through the cotton belt, or of small woolen 
mills throughout the wool-growing section of the cen- 
tral states, or the rise of local flour mills in Kansas 
and Nebraska, or the rapid development of the feed 
and flour mills at Puget Sound localities, by creating 
a new and constant local demand for surplus product 
whose outlet heretofore has been found only in the 
deficit corn states of the country or for shipment to 
Europe. These facts, in the reorganization of the farm 
as the consuming factor, must be taken into account 
to understand the changes which haye come over the 
internal commerce of the United States within the 
latest decade. . nega 

“Commercial wheat is much more widely distributed. 
Not being available for the feeding of stock, it must 
find its market wherever it can meet the needs of maa 
for subsistence. ‘The main bread foods of the world 
are rice and wheat. In the markets of the Far East 
wheat as a food has been gaining ground rapidly, 
largely through the outlets of the Pacific Coast of the 
Puget Sound ports—Portland on the Columbia, and 
San Francisco. It would not as yet be-correct to say 
that wheat and rice are competitors in supplying the 
oriental demand. It is rather a fact that wheat flour 
is complemental than that it is competitive where it 
has found a market side by side with rice as the staple 
cereal. The demand for wheat on the part of the pro- 
ducing farm household is limited as compared with 
corn; likewise the demand for wheat is constant in 
quantity for farm consumption, while that for corn 
is highly elastic, depending very largely on the quan- 
tity of live stock to be maintained over winter. The 
consequence is that only a very limited and quite firmly 
fixed proportion of the wheat crop in the United States 
is utilized for bread and seed on the farm. The great 
surplus passes out into the world market without any 
such home demand as surplus corn is subject to. In 
fact, the position of the surplus wheat producer in- 
yolyes a prominent element of speculative risk unlike 
that of any other producer of the great national staples, 
be it corn or cotton. Hence a much larger per cent 
of the wheat produced is commercial wheat, and the 
value of that wheat depends to a great extent on the 
quantity of the surplus wheat available in compels 
portions of the world, such as Argentina, India, 
South Russia and Australia. Wyidently, therefore, 
these two commercial crops—corn and weet 
a different place in the distributive movement of the 
country. 

“The movement of corn at St. Louis illustrates the 
general directions of the distributive process, Taking 
the receipts of 1899 for illustration, out of 23,394,475 
bushels there were shipped 20,138,095 bushels, leaving 
three and one-fifth million bushels difference between 
the receipts and shipments. The twenty million 
bushels in round numbers which entered into distribu- 
tion from this market were divided as follows: A 
little more than half (52.4 per cent) went to the At- 
lantic seaboard points by rail. Only 8.6 per cent 
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ae into export movement by way of New Orleans, 
per cent was distributed throughout the East and 

South for consumption. This, in a general way, shows 
the proportion of the shipments which are to be credited 
to domestie and to export movements from this primary 
market. 

_“The corn movement in internal commerce takes its 
rise within a group of seven states, forming the geo- 
graphical heart of the corn-prodneing territory. ‘his 
group comprises Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska, the seven states from 
which comes most of our farm-fed live stock. Indeed, 
with the commanding position of this commodity in 
comparison with the corn product of other couutries, 
gives to the corn crop an increasing commercial im- 
portance. The following trade review on the subject 
states the case from the standpoint of the producer, as 
well as the consumer, for the past ten years. 

“*According to official figures on the production of 
corn, which are to be regarded as only approximately 
correct, the United States in the past five years pro- 
duced 838% per cent of the world’s crop. This state 
ment, with others regarding increased home consump- 
tion and enlarged foreign demands, evidences the im- 
portance of this American cereal. In the present, and 
in years to come, competition in the markets of Eu- 
rope cannot be serious, for, unlike wheat, corn is not 
extensively grown in other countries. HEyen our home 


acreage does not admit of great expansion, when con- | 


templating our increasing population and uses of corn, 
without encroaching upon lands otherwise employed. 
But a few years ago an amount fully 25 per cent less 
than now enters home consumption sufficed for all 
needs and satisfied all foreign inquiry. 

“*A few figures tell the story. Those given on dis- 
tribution are of the calendar years following the years 
in which the several crops were grown. ‘lhe produc- 
tion in 1888 and 1889 was very large, the largest to 
that time, and must have added some 300,000,000 
bushels to the supply that disappeared in the five years, 
1890-1894, inclusive. The production in these five 
years, plus reserves as stated, makes a supply of 8,310,- 
000,000 bushels. This was all gone when the crop 
of 1895 was matured. The exports in the same period 
were 272,510,000 bushels. The difference represents 
an annual consumption averaging 1,607,496,000 bushels, 
Exports averaged 54,502,000 bushels. 

“"In the five years, 1895-1899, inclusive, the total 
production of 10,340,000,000 bushels made an annual 
average of 2,068,000.000. Exports (estimating the un- 
expired portion of 1890) of, say 926,000,000, show .an 
average of 187,200,000. In the comparison of the two 
terms of five years each we have increased production 
29 per cent and exports 244 per cent. Since we end 
the year without reserves it follows that about 1,882,- 
000,000 is the measure of our average home consump- 
tion in the past five years. It is now probably 2,000,- 
000,000.’ ” 


In the grain trade there are ten great primary 
centers whose functions are concentration for local 
consumption and distribution. These processes 
build up the “visible supply” in the elevators which 
the movement requires, the size and capacities of 
which vary with the importance of a given center. 
Thus Chicago has elevator capacity of 57,245,000 
bushels, while St. Louis has capacity of only 11,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000 bushels and Kansas City only 
6,365,000. 

These ten centers, with their receipts for the year 
1900, are as follows: 


local mills, which depend on the local market to sus- 
TAtWS COT as eee of ey. 

“The handling of wheat in the state of Washington 
has reached a point of efficiency of which some of the 
Atlantic seaboard poinis might well be proud. In 
fact, the grain warehouses at ports of shipment and 
at the storage centers where large niilling plants are 
located are among the most complete in the world. An- 
other considerable portion of the wheat in this ter- 
ritory is stored in local warehouses in sacks throughout 
the producing sections for the period between harvest 
and the end of the calendar year. ‘This method of 
handling gives the producer the opportunity of awaiting 
a rise in prices without obliging him to provide farm 
granaries for the purpose of holding his crop. This 
system of distribution requires a large number of local 
warehouses of considerable capacity in order to re- 
lieve the producer, immediately after the thrashing of 
his wheat, of its care and keeping.” 


MARK ALFRED CARLETON. 


One of the most attractive features of the pro- 
ceedings at the Ir, O. M. A.’s recent annual meeting 
at Milwaukee was the lecture of Mark Alfred 


MARK ALFRED CARLETON. 


Carleton, cerealist of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, on “The Wheat Industry of Bast and 


South Russia.’ The lecture, in its matter and 
stereopticon pictures, illustrated in most pleasing 


manner a phase of the work in which the author 


RECEIPTS OF GRAIN AT TEN PRIMARY MARKETS, 1900. 


Markets. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. Total. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

TOMI. Wace ate whisie ote. w desde ofe'e'sn's 20,888,070 25,648,031 7,376,582 365,517 452,550 54,730,750 
Milwaukee 23,188,192 5,780,400 8,506, 100 1,165,150 15.963,100 54,602,942 
Chicago.... 89,959,457 134,663,456 105,226,761 1,973. 701 17,813,919 349,638,294 
Cincinnati 14,484,507 14,420,798 7,392,957 442.215 1,173,742 37.914,219 
St. Louis..... 28,197,429 25.613.410 13,257,925 457,845 2,011.500 69,537.619 
Kansas City..... Be AES Pesaro ol 34,775,450 8,334,250 3,341,600 170.950 16.000 46.638,250 
DOERR ils sig held Fy vow tsaise knees Fucvee 3,896,659 3,378,934 3,217,836 325,416 1,469,622 12,288,467 
MI Bee els Ste airs lacus ones lance als colds vv o> 4,441,265 18,595,300 11.263,000 156,600 1,899,700 36,353,865 
DMR eras ais 9917 a9 8 usy plone Coals nia v's sisicin'n oe 49,939,394 4,189,614 1,393,514 669,420 2,693,663 58,885 605 
BUFO R DOIG, 2 pon sc ciicceneses sites cesieirncy vies 84,316,279 6,502,410 10,837,160 509,730 4.551,970 106,717,549 

ee EE RPS A ENE EE Pear ee 354,085,702 247,126,603 171,.8138,.4385 6,236,054 48,045. 766 827,307,560 


1Includes flour reduced to wheat. 


Not to go into the more minute details of the © 
trade at these ten markets, this review of the part — 


played by grain in the internal commerce of the na- 
tion may be concluded by the following quotation 
referring to the “wheat trade development in the 
far (Pacific) Northwest.” . 


“Toward the end of the past year some Pacific 
Coast wheat was hauled to Minneapolis and Duluth, 
a distance of almost 2,000 miles, at about 30 cents 
per bushel freight. Of course this remarkable move- 
ment is the result of a short supply in Minnesota es- 
pecially. While this shortage is the main cause, it 18 
worth noting that the increase of mills in the North- 
west is beginning to absorb a_ considerable item of 
local wheat supply, thereby requiring the large milling 
centers to go to more remote points than formerly for 
their supply of grain. In other words, with centrali- 
zation in large-scale milling there is a perceptible prog- 
ress in the decentralizing influence of local mills im 
consuming grain. Minneapolis ordinarily grinds about 

000,000 bushels of wheat a year, and there are mills 
at New York City under a single corporate manage- 
ment, which grind 10,000,000 bushels per year. This 
is one side of the commercial demand. The other 
side may best be indicated by the fact that there are, 
according to the “American Miller,” about 16,000 grain 
mills in the country, the great majority of which are 


is engaged, which, having for its object the devel- 
opment of better types of cereals, is of the highest 
interest and importance to the miller from both the 
theoretical and practical standpoints. While an 
extended article descriptive of this unique work of 
the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology 
would be interesting, a word as to Mr. Carleton 
himself will at this time be equally acceptable, per- 
haps. 

Mark Alfred Carleton is a native of Southeastern 
Ohio, where the first ten years of his life were 
spent. Then he became a resident of the state of 
Kansas, which is still his home, or legal place of 
residence, notwithstanding the greater part of his 
time is spent in Washington City. Having grad- 
uated from the Kansas Agricultural College in 
1887, he was, a few years later, appointed assistant 
botanist in the same college, serving in that ca- 
pacity during the years 1891-93. In 1893 the col- 
lege gave him his degree of M. S.; and in 1894 he 
went to Washington, and has been a member of 


the scientific staff of the Agricultural Department 
ever since. 

Mr. Carleton’s work with cereals began as early 
as 1892, beginning first with the special study of 
the diseases of cereals, particularly rusts. Finding 
that the study of the diseases was necessarily very 
closely associated with the study of the plants 
themselves, he has since taken up the investigation 
of cereals, particularly wheats, from all stand- 
points, and has in recent years given his whole 
time to that work. The publications he has writ- 
ten on cereals especially are: “Improvements in 
Wheat Culture,’ ‘Cereal Rusts of the United 
States,” ‘Russian Cereals Adapted for Cultivation 
in the United States,” ‘Basis for the Improvement 
of American Wheats,” and “Successful Wheat 
Growing in Semi-Arid Districts.” These are all 
issued by the Agricultural Department; the first 
and second, however, are now out of print. Mr. 
Carleton is at present just finishing a bulletin on 
“Macaroni Wheats,”’ which will be issued by the 
Department within the next two months. 

The subjects to which Mr. Carleton is devoting 
special attention at present are the establishment 
of the macaroni wheat .ndustry in this country 
and the extension of the hard winter wheat area. 
The accomplishment of the former object will re- 
sult in adding very largely to our annual wheat 
production, both by making it possible to grow 
wheats in districts that are too dry for the culti- 
vation of other varieties and also by increasing the 
yield per acre in the great plains region. The ad- 
vantage of the winter wheat work will be easily 
recognized by all farmers and millers in the North- 
west. It is pretty well known that the cultivation 
of winter wheats on spring wheat lands usually re- 
sults in an increased yield of something like five 
bushels per acre. Besides this, winter wheats are 
generally less subject to diseases than spring 
wheats. The extension of the winter wheat area 
northward, therefore, by the introduction of hardy 
varieties would be a distinct advantage. BHxpert 
cerealists are already in possession of facts that 
show that this can be done to a large extent by the 
use of hardier varieties from East and South Rus- 
sia, Some of these varieties have already been 
secured and distributed to the state experiment 
stations, and others are to be obtained later in 
much larger quantities. 

As to the establishment of new macaroni types 
of wheat, which are now attracting quite a little 
attention among farmers of the Northwest, Mr. 
Carleton, in a recent letter to this office, says: 

‘T am sure that the growth of these macaroni 
wheats will prove to be one of the most important 
additions to the general wheat industry. The 
amount of foreign macaroni imported into this 
country annually is about 15,000,000 pounds, cost- 
ing something like $800,000. All of this imported 
macaroni, however, is made from wheats that can 
just as well be grown in this country as in Russia, 
where they are now obtained. At the same time, 
our own factories are generally using ordinary 
bread wheats, though most of them admit that the 
true macaroni wheats would be much better. 

“On the other hand, these macaroni wheats can 
very readily be grown throughout the great plains, 
especially near the 100th meridian, where ordinary 
wheats cannot be grown on account of the drouth. 
They yield almost one-third more than ordinary 
wheats. They are very resistant to rusts, smuts 
and other diseases, and especially contain a very 
large percentage of nitrogen, which is so important 
in the manufacture of macaroni. 

“IT am very confident that the cultivation of these 
wheats will add greatly to our general wheat pro- 
duction. This coming harvest there will be about 
100,000 bushels raised, and there is already a de- 
mand for more than this quantity. The foreign 
factories are beginning to want the wheat. Last 
year something near 4,000,000 bushels of the goose 
wheat, a true macaroni variety, were sent to France 
from Canada for making macaroni. Nevertheless, 
it is almost certain that we can produce a better 
product in North and South Dakota than is. pro- 
duced in Canada.” 
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TRANSPORTING WHEAT IN AUS- 
TRALIA. 


New South Wales has a rather smaller area un- 
der wheat than her neighbor, Victoria, but in 1900- 
1901 the yield was 16,069,363 bushels, which was 
about 750,000 bushels under Victoria, the two states 
growing, in the last season, 33,859,939 bushels, out 
of a total for Australia, Tasmania and New Zea- 
land of 54,000,000 bushels. 


One of the most productive districts of New- 


South Wales is the Wellington District, of which 
the city of Wellington is the chief market town— 
one of the oldest towns in New South Wales, with 


kindly forwarded to the American Miller by Quirk, 
McLeod & Co., millers at Wellington. The single 
load shown in one of the pictures weighed 21 tons 
3802 pounds, being the heaviest load ever drawn 
into Wellington by road. The regular drivers do 
not, however, as a rule, wear silk hats. 


THE BIGGEST WHEAT FARMER 
IN SUMNER COUNTY. 


The largest owner of wheat lands in Sumner 
County, Kansas, is said to be John T. Stewart, 
whose rentals will this year reach, it is estimated, 
a total of 100,000 bushels of wheat. In his home 


MOVING AND STORING WHEAT ON TIE FARMS NEAR WELLINGTON, N. 8. W. 


a history running back to the convict days of the 
colony. The country has long since passed out 
of the pastoral era, sheep-raising being the original 
occupation of both the voluntary and involuntary 
immigrants; and what was only a few years ago 
a great sheepwalk, with the lands in the hands of 
a few individuals, is now occupied by hundreds of 
farmers, who are turning its acres of rich, black 
soil into one of the finest wheat fields in the Com- 


county he owns 115 quarter sections of land and 
about thirty quarter sections in adjoining counties. 
He rents the lands on the basis of half the yield, 
he furnishing all the seed and taking chances of 
securing a crop. 

Mr. Stewart is about forty-five years of age. 
He begar life in Kansas about twenty-five years 
ago as a cierk in an abstract office at $60 per 
month. He saved and loaned his money on Sum- 


HAULING TO MILL THE HEAVIEST LOAD OF WHEAT EVER BROUGHT BY ROAD INTO WELLINGTON, N. 8S. W.: 


monwealth. The copious rains are followed by 
hot days, both uniting to produce a quick growth 
and, in a propitious season, profitable yields. The 
custom of sacking the thrashed grain and of stack- 
ing the sacks in great piles under a rude shelter 
of boards reminds one of the methods of our own 
farmers in the “Inland Empire’ of Eastern Wash- 
ington and Western Idaho, but the monster wagons 
and great teams of oxen which transport the grain 
to market are now sui generis. Since the days of 
overland travel on the great trails to Santa Fe, 
Salt Lake or Oregon, Americans, at least, have seen 
nothing like the scenes of these pictures, taken 
only a few weeks since by a local photographer and 


ner County farms. In addition to owning about 
$350,000 worth of land, every foot of it paid for, 
he is credited with the possession of nearly $250,- 
600 worth of bank stock and $300,000 invested in 
farm lands in Sumner County and Oklahoma. He 
has passed the million mark, and his income is said 
to be increasing at the rate of nearly, if not quite, 
$100,000 annually. 

- He is still an economical liver and has none of 
the expensive habits of the millionaire. If he did 
not get his wealth by luck, a kismet is at least 
kind to him in other ways; for it is stated that in 
the great Wellington cyclone of 1892 the wind 
picked him up and literally pasted him to the gable 


end of a big barn and held him there, stuck, for’ 


more than half a minute, as if he was the picture 
of a man instead of the real thing. When the tor- 
nado had passed, he dropped to the ground and 
landed on his feet without a scratch. The same 
cyclone passed over his house without doing $5 
worth of damage, although it reduced every house 
for a block around him to splinters. It cut off two 
or three of his fine maple trees at the base as 
smooth as if they were sawed off, just to show 
him what it could have done if it had wanted to, 
and passed on to pick up a church across the street 
and make it turn a complete somersault in the 


(BPTUARY 


Mrs. J. H. Patten, wife of a well-known busi- 
ness man and grain dealer of Fairdale, Ill., died 
suddenly at Winnebago City, Minn., where Mr. 
Patten had bought an elevator. 


P. H. Fleming died at Denver, Colo., September 
22, after a long illness. He had been prominent 
in the lake transportation business in Chicago for 
many years, and was well known in grain circles. 


Andrew N. Grady died at his home in North 
Easton, Mass., September 1, aged 69 years. Mr. 
Grady had lived in North Easton for 35 years, and 
for a long time had carried on a flour and feed 
business. He is survived by one daughter. 


Thomas McLeod Clark of Crichton Lodge, near 
Ottawa, Ont., died September 11, aged 81 years. 
Mr. Clark was born in Scotland, and for many 
years was engaged in the grain business at To- 
ronto and Montreal. Two daughters survive him. 


Samuel Coffman died recently at Harrisonburg, 
Va. For several years he was associated with 
Dr. S. H. Moffett in the grain business at Rich- 
mond, Va., and was well known to the grain men 
of Richmond. His wife ana two children survive 
him. 


John W. Tillson died at the home of his sister 
in Chicago, September 21, aged 59 years. He was 
unmarried. He had been a resident of Chicago 
for forty years and formerly was engaged in the 
stock and grain shipping business, and of late 
years was a member of the Board of Trade. 


Eugene Hotchkiss died at Lewiston, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 6, aged 69 years. The immediate cause of 
his death was apoplexy. Mr. Hotchkiss was a 
native of Lewiston. In 1855 he went to Milwaukee, 
Wis., and engaged in the grain business and was a 
prominent trader in that city for forty years. He 
was admitted to the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1868 and continued to hold a membership 
in that exchange until his death. Six years ago 
he removed to Buffalo and engaged in the grain 
business there. 
dren. 


D. E. Swift of Stonington, Ill, was shot and 
almost instantly killed by the accidental discharge 
of his gun while hunting. Mr. Swift was vice- 
president of. the Pratt-Baxter Grain Company. 
With two companions he was riding in a wagon 
from Stonington to Taylorville. They alighted 
with their guns to shoot game. Mr. Swift was the 
last to leave the wagon, and in some way his gun 
caught and was discharged, the full force striking 
him. When his companions returned to the wagon 
they found him dead. He leaves a wife and two 
children, 


reorge Kankin, a member of the commission firm 
of John Rankin & Co., in the Rialto building, Chi- 
cago, committed suicide by shooting himself at the 
home of his sister in Oak Park, October 11. He 
was about 50 years old. 


been subject to frequent attacks of melancholia, 
which have alarmed his friends. His act was de- 
liberate and he left letters addressed to his mother 
and father, but was in Chicago the day previous 
attending to business as usual and gave no intima- 
tion of his intention. 


Frederick Fraley died at his residence in Phila- 
delphia, September 23, aged 97 years. 
at the time of his death president of the National 


Board of Trade, which office he had held since — 
He was also president - 


its organization in 1860. 
of the Philadelphia Board of Trade and a financier 
of note. He was an original member of the Frank- 


lin Institute in 1824 and its treasurer for many — 


years. He helped to promote and organize the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, and was elected 
treasurer. 


citizens, 


ee et 


He leaves a widow and six chil- ~ 


Mr. Rankin’s wife died . 
about three years ago, and since that time he has . 


He was- 


He was a prominent member of many — 
clubs, philosophical. and other organizations, and — 
was regarded as one of Philadelphia’s foremost . 


la 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
an Saturday, Oct. 5, 1901, as compiled by George 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Storeat | Wheat Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu bu. bu. bu. bu, 

Baltimore ..... 908,000 118,000} 377,000} 126,000].......... 
Boston......... 800,000 259,000 SIMU ainw ew wwillv cine > sea 
Buffalo......... 1,162,000} 1,628,000; 257,000 44,000 314, 0co 

GOs GC hla i’ Te | sen CEES |e eee 
Chicago. +++| 5,209,000) 6,705,000) 1,998,000} 249,000 

do. ailoat, «. niece Bose | 0% erect Cour Gerace Abbe 
Detroit. 519,000 106,000 90,C00} 216,000 
Duluth ++| 4,901,000) 612,000} 432,010; 516, os 

do. afloat... Sis veaaeion i Parmmeiacete.s ‘ 
Fort William. 

do. afloat... 
Galveston..... 

do. afloat... 
Indianapolis... 000 
Kansas City ...| 1,408,000 227,000 PORROOO Lace de%siels ois: fe scaet <o'en 
Milwaukee .... 116,000} 138,000} 431,00 i7,000| 172,000 

MO. QtIORG | 25. oos0s pibiacciesduoteinl|lann etvaiiste feeuM csetees live snes 06% 
Minneapolis...| 6,700,000 12,000 727,000 23,000 100,000 
Montreal....... 109,000 32,000 108,000 40,000 33,000 
New Orleans 981,000 ROL COGS rah Cetetinese vsinenttilic Pivaietais'pisie 

do. afloat... Sas Bane eee ich then? ee 
New York..... 3,443,000 775,000) 954,000 72,000 157,006 

do. afloat 5°,000 BO O00 eset te os La ece aes cnilislcistiace.c 6 
PGOYIS... Ss, ose 751,000 56,000 172,000 SOOO Saar e.s sa 
Philadelphia .. 857,000) 176,000 000 S000 ce sevens 
Pt.Arthur,Ont. SPOCO ev aset eben |laasendeay Venas ce aces Peon Rnesie® 

MOARANORE ST doi ccisous. rotons eemhvonerees « Peretieassallerecsevss: 
St. Louis....... 3,476,000} 590,000} 337,000 74,000 9,C00 

EV AOC | ora s eweeielk es uemaens Sera Nesieiicenentterss: «stared 
U3.) 2s (a 635,000} 603,000} 1,180,000} 397,000 8,000 

ITEC STS Soll ORY Ar Re CAC On Grice See ewe seenenerceas 
Toronto. ...... BS G00 ements vatelnetins sitios | meen 47,000 
On Canals. .... 432,000} 396,000} 179,000 17,000; 328,000 
On Lakes......| 2,255,00U! 1,399,000]  405,C00].......... 273,000 
TER ME A WOP oe sick ss [she ce ccccslebsne esiefae Retell Welsiti fie tastes ce 

Grand Total.| 37,474,000] 14 .026,000| 8,283,000} 1,800,000} 1,994,000 
Corresponding 

date 1900...... 55,401,000} 7,887,000| 12,019,000] 935,000) 1,926,000 
Weekly Inc. 2,170,000} 587,000)...... Anne 26,000 9,000 
Weekly Dec Seep Ae ae Apes | OSE OOO RS Wisc cohtacccadecs 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at 2ight primary markets during 
the fourteen weeks ending October 7, for the last two 
years, according to the Cincinnati Price Current, were 
as follows: 


1201. 1900. 

St. Louis.. Cond 11,661,000 12,456,000 
Toledo ...... suenee PROC OET COL OCU OCR ST 4.808,000 4.740,000 
Detroit.. se 956,000 846,000 
Kansas City. Ghee eislnjcss oss aps aisias's cea 12,329,000 18, 883, 000 

PNAHLDP cols ue an bie oud ecss cris che sine 29,754,000 36,925,000 
MRC OarcaGNinecas uu ss sae te ss Pu alerpaiceleé 23 571,000 20,136,000 
Milwaukee.... om 2,407,000 2,126,000 
Minneapolis . 23,987,000 19,309,000 
Duluth ...... 15,615,000 5,179,000 

DEM co vaves obs ca cet'sss 65,580,000 46,750,000 
POtAL DUS, 514 WOGKG.....:..02 veacsccces 95,334,000 £3,675,000 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO 


The daily range of prices tor cash grain at Chicago 
forthe month ending Oct. 12 has been as follows: 


NO, 2* (NO 2NO.*) NO. 2 NO. 2 | NO.2 | NO.IN.W. 
8 R.W.WHT|3P.WHT.| CORN. | OATS. | RYE. |FLAXSEED 
3 ————<* 
5 . a . a . i] a 
5 B/S |SiE leis |e 
R AlB/S/HIS/HiAa |e 
: 659515555135 [35 [55 152 
57. 37 6 
beat Sota BOC. 
Ee oe eee 70% |7134|70 [70 |... |. I863 
7 7134169%4|70 {5814 E 
"| 703Z|7144 16934 694 5757 (86% /38 [5544/56 [160 |160 
nN Eine Bees 
Sediasnecl ease 58 % 55 
ena Sign 45 i162 {162 


"169 15514 5544/3544 
Ht 5614 56% 35/5 
3534/36 


* Nominal price. + Holiday. 


During the week ending September 27, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $5.50@5.60 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $8.50@8.65; Hun- 
garian at $0.80@1.00; German Millet at $0.85@1.10; 
Buckwheat at $0.80@1.20, 


During the week ending October 4, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $5.50@5.70 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $8.40@8.70; Hun- 
garian at $0.80@1.00; German Millet at $0.85@1.10; 
Buckwheat at $0.80@1.20. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of September, 1901: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Ariblees Receipts. Shipments. 
1901. | 1900. 1901. | 1900. 
Wheat, bushels. 2,705,715 932,322) 2,168,017 621,556 
Corn, bushels 317,355 2 54,025) 1,584,783 
Oats, bushels. 308,475 390,254 


Barley, bushe sarees 1,050 
Rye, bushels... ccs0ses 197,353 8,571 
Timothy Seed, bushels. 16,720 719 
Clover Seed, bushels.... 2,316 2,913 
Hay, tons.. 5,275 ‘ 1,739 
Flour, bbls. 488,810 352/310 276,729 33° 594 


BOSTON —Reported by Elwyn G. Preston, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels........... 1,042,661 1,570,714{ 1,287,741) 1,630,080 
Corn; Dushelsis. cc veee este 663,848 580,544| 542,708] 1,048,351 
Oats, bushels. ..:..cc.c%se> 511 600] 1,884,114 6,246] 924,474 
Barley, bushels..,........ 1,639 ke = CERIO GOLLIC 41,756 
Rye, bushels... . 0... 6000. 25,967 2,261 PAE CA ee ae 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 37,182 7° 179 44,626 44,708 
Hay COME. tr deea cas ones 16,070 5,970 61,216 "pall 29 867 ‘bal 
Blour, barrels ovine 218,473 327,487 119,789 211, 540 

BUFFALO—Receipts by lake and shipments by canal, as 


reported by Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 


change: 

Wheat, bushels.......... 8,177,056] 8,350,331/ 4,071,000) 5,427,000 
Corn, bushels...... +es| 4,285,487! 5,617,004) 2,420,000 4.102.000 
Oats, bushels......... 2,122,956; 4,253,241 518.000] 3 147,000 
Barley, bushels ..........-| 1,447,881] 1,027,933 506,( 00 241,090 
Ryo, Dushels.. ....ccccess- 5v,000 153,676 40,006 60,000 
Timothy Seed, lb..... ees 9,860 

Flaxseed, bushels, . SES GON A Sirs ee ct pee 

HOY; Peat wee ciasee Se wewwaa likinet see 

Wows, DARCOIS.).):.5~ dose sciee 1,376,607 


CHICAGO-—Reported by George Kt’, Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.... 


aeineae 8,722,285| 5,184,508) 6,599,145 
Corn, bushels.. 8,317,993) 11,141,981} 7,635,308) 9,995,769 
Oats, bushels... 6,219,599} 10,555,816} 4,005,918) 9.537.397 
Barley, bushels 2,465,405) 1,612,553 490,427 416,142 
Rye, bushels. . 308,991 195,862 13,035 7,£89 
Timothy Seed, Yb. Slesicp’els' si 7,330,135] 7,305,250 548,999) 8,598,642 
Clover Seed, 1b Soe SSA me 114,241) 1,851.850 618,814 565,739 
Other Grass "Seed, IDE ccs 1,385,194 525,560} 1,330,264| 1,025,605 
Flaxseed, bushels......... 432,954 790,184 256,978 537,394 
Broom Corn, Ib,.........| 2,719,500) 855,200} 1,843,648 530,717 
HY y DONS car deinscele asic scsi 20,516 11,706 1,312 +60 
Flour, barrels............ 266,773 507,415 499,482 365,491 


CINCINNATI—Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels........... 48,271 200,992 48,158 135,815 
Corn, bushels ...........- 301,792 257,043 218,692 48,806 
Oats, bushels............. 360.773) 374,419 143,906} 154,159 
Barley, bushels........... 157,356 47,250 4,176 1,771 
RVG, OUWNEIS ccc seaecneee 72,607 61,53) 30,305 6,602 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 13,697 18,849 9,699 7,927 
Clover Seed, bags........ 3,39 2,252 3,620 1,404 
Other Grass Seeds, poe 16,706 6,013 8,709 5,776 
Hay, tons.. Rea tactest 7,231 6,023 8,674 2,429 
Flour, barrels............ 262 975 177,888 187,377 194,768 
CLEVELAND—Reported by F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 
Wheat, bushels .......... 177,570 428,774 17,785 267,778 
Corn, bushels Siantie teas 694,987 776,166 413,421 421 020 
Oats, GUBNGIB rae sian access 466,586] 1,619,503} 275,072] 1,528,0°0 
BGrl€y; DUSHGIA' sce. csc |cissues eso. BULLOA oviegececies 1,840 
Rye, bushels..,... seetdenee eee “Geil leacocacnac Ras 
Flaxseed, bushels Pea tied ete y iis. stoi odseetctes eaies lfawate tecaiee 
Hay, tons...... 4,577 15,678) 185 1,580 
Flour, barrels ..... 49,150 67, "000 14,430 33,010 


DETROIT feporied by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels ........6. 243,776 839.441) 70,388 78,225 
Corn, bushels ....00 sce. 109,026 164,464 50,190 100,18 
Oats, bushels »...0.05 000 479,755 583,835 189,998 28,807 
Barley. bushels .....+... 133,300| 137, 084} .... 22. 2,963 
Rye, bushels ..........++. 187,607 15 1078) 140,929 69,293 
Hay, tons.. Senate tatiana ts feet sattases Leceaiedssen | esas acne: 
Flour, barrels ...... aoe tl 30,556 28,F00 20,200 22,800 
DULUTH-Reported by 8S. A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels ........ 11,435,775| 2,864,066) 6,980,951] 3,545,176 
Corn, bushels....:. .csse- 61,0: 39 282,208 ,638| 515,759 
Oats, bushels... 169,140 10,624 74,744 30,92 
Barley, bushels...-+...... 974,496 858,812 635,987} 106,382 
Rye, ushels . sine leet 245,642 111,132 60,489 79,86: 
Flaxseed, bushels...+...- 709,628 907,708 588,898) 543,254 
Flour, barrels .... 793,715 624.215) 747,96 


a 670 
Flour production, bbis..|.... ae 


GALVESTON-—Reported by O. McD. Romnsotl chief in- 


spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels........... eunevesaet|eocuverecnt, 1,864,079] 707,780 
Dorm, DUShGIG.. 0... .000a esses Pr ee Let Mein Wed faliemia eeeree Parnclne doa 
KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels 2,608.800| 5,224,000) 2,363,200) 4,897,400 
Corn, bushels 713,600 501,000: 632,000} 336,750 
Oats, bushels 494,400 339,€0U 356,400 108,000 
Barley, bushel: TOES caeNaite Hall sed Pedeecalenstesiese 
Rye, bushels . 45,600 15,600 32,000 16,250 
Flaxseed, bushels. - se 3,200 63,750] ...... 000 22,500 
Hay, tons wols Sieeleeitsive cess 9,710 12,180 2,650 8,950 
BlOUr, DALES ..0 +. vi560000% feces cerece faavenswens 111,600 87,960 


MILWAUKEE~—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 1,031,300 972,050 347,311 339,950 |_ 
Corn, bushels ayiceieen a oes 199,800: 576,000 446,000 151,230 
Oats, bushels . au twes 80,800 471,€00 458,150 200,950 
Bariey, bushels .. Cerne «eea] 2,172,850} 2,014,950 775,457 546,478 
Rye, bushels . 153.7! £6,900 17,250 49,000 
Timothy Seed, 'b.. 78,995 DER! «crate saab cles vo eso 
Clover Seed, Wissezs 308,785 427, 00 DESIG vcciikcodes 
Flaxseed, bushels.. 13,775 12,760 7 5,800 
Hay, CONG shasta os 2,063 1,443 10 10 
Flour, barrels.........+.- 313,325 33}160| 817,515] 383,707 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. D. Ro: 
the Chamber of Commerce: _ . Stoo Ba et Hae 


Adides. Receipts. | Shipments. 
1901. | 1900. 1901. | 1900. 
Wheat, bushels .......... 9,573,280) 8,069,940) 1,427,460; 926,400 
Corn, bushels ....... 5 136,510 261,140 33,240 36,360 
Oats, bushels.... 969,,150} 1,187,410 822,410} 225,080 
Barley, bushels . 1,094,420} *819. 720) 696,630 542,900 
Rye. bushels..... 157,000 54.560) 157,030) _ 52,130 
Flaxseed, bushels 596,060 840,640) 169,960; 311,190 
Hay, tons........ 1,38) 1.813 42 35 
Flour, barrels. 17,865 10,297) 1,276,551) 1,312,735 


MONTREAL—Reported by Geo. Hadrill, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 1,638,727, 1,541,266, 1,472,997) 1,757,297 
Corn, bushels............ 203,036) 1,004,134 198,614 1,750;320 
Oats, bushels.... ........ 361,904 427 867 114.540 548,600 
Barley, bushels...... .... 30,601 91,334 23,124 16,537 
Rye, bushels.... . 73,047 80,720 73,6083 43,206 
Flaxseed, beable 81,934 16,774 8; ,922 16,774 
Flour, bbis.. 124,797 89,208 144,701 64,119 


NEW ORLEANS—Reportea by Hy. H. Smith, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 3,313,433) 903,027] 3,051,093) 771,020 
Corn, bushels ..........., 2917355) 3627234/  367.987/ 399'908 
Oats, bushels...-......... 324,500/ 397°859| 215,657/ 52,071 
ey OR MUO cana aee ot on tee os atasav ew vote ease latesace vt [eo cteedces 
Hiour, barrels’... ....-... 42,392 61,870 49,133 22,516 


PEORIA—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 

Wheat, bushels.,........ 160,1 00 62,050 91,736 31,850 
OOrmn,; DUBOIS) vf .nceases 1,583,(00| 1,783,400 323,000 209,800 
Oats, bushels............. 592,500) 1,180,100 328,£00| 1,129,600 
Barley, bushels.......... 251.700 167,600 230,400} 121,000 
BY 8, DUSDOIS™.... stecceeces 9,800 10,150 700 9,150 
Mill Feed, tons. ss 3,080 1,985 6,055 6,185 
BCGHSyID eae seuxaaieness lescens cos 870,000 80,000} 940,000 
Broom Corn, lb....... .. 495,000 150,000 241,000 135,000 
HGy;, CONSsc5 sds ssbiv cence 3,410 8,530 502 270 
Plour: barrels:s fo. 0x aces 60,522 85,200 64,750 95,250 


PHILADELPHIA-Reported by A. D. Acheson, secre- 
tary of the Commercial] Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 1.732, 129 665,285| 1,328,435 676,5t8 
Corn, bushels............ 598,648) 1,229,690) 420,019] 1,776,355 
Oats, bushels........:.... 587,580) 1,773 002|.......... $25,392 
Barley, bushels.... ..... 4,000 ZHOU |\caiuiadt cieaallciatactoes tet 
Rye, Dushels. 6... eee ce0% SOOT, se ae ahs |l\rad.cte geet, low se seers 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 1,193 OT ee aslorag) Pacecontid 
Clover Seed, bags........ 95 SOUS aieeuwi ana lleenstawaae’ 
IRE AOOU UUBROI Rec ce tiep Hes © eee Coa wnt Table cdadecleeeceoeves 
HRY LONG, cccacpiaines sina i naib aia! ae lb byes ee so 
Fiour, bbls.. 271,149 333,870 204,897 188.059 


SAN FHANOISGO-—Reporied by T. C. 


Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


Wheat, centals .... cee. 542.617 261, 26 481,737 282,873 
Corn, centals .. 5.543 14,967 BOG scree reba s 
Oats, centals.. 117,094 82,19. 23 25,306 
Barley, centals 1,229,920 436.856 849,665 412,924 
Rye, centals... 6,257 BL Bord Ria eee aor sar 
Flaxseed, bu......... 1,472 POL sem ee sbeniincasive vos 
ASL Y  MOTNRS cine ee gainiesieg 46 oe 16,098 18,224 32 3.492 
Flour, barrels........... 154,$ 06 124,700 103,125 65,9.5 
ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 
Wheat, bushels .......... 1,931,200| 2,832,800) 1,758,550; 1,833,400 
Crh, DUSREIE ccssasec cess $36,000} 1,150,400 654,475) 1,102,930 
Oats, bushels. ........ 0+. 1,304.400 930,006 508,275}  302,28u 
Barley, bushels.......... 229,500 144,750 845 3,410 
BVO, DUBIGIBS wr gisiswnlosars 51,750 21,750 15,360 14,070 
Prt Ree MOMS PAPUA vacelk sete cis v Waseca’ Ncdts canes a fanps acecda fess cdowen 
Biaxseed, DUSREISAd siecclncke actses Ste ech linen oki be a eliceccoete ce 
BIA Yy RONG cehe occa sate sh: 25,399 18,171 8,445 10,522 
Flour, barrels)... ....¢+. 183,805 219,810 230.598 297,703 


TOLEDO-—Reported 
the Produce Exchange: 


by Architaid Gassaway, secretary of 


Wheat, bushels ......... + 1,001,926) 1.557,617 185,392) 1,019,300 
Oorn2 bushelay .ice<se 1,305,475) 1,275,417 477,013 1.229500 
Oats, bushels ............ 1,230,096) 1,136,322 365,962 850,000 
Barley, bushels. ........ 7,525 338,700 1,025 35,400 
Rye, bushels . seasite 463,033 41,711 84,024 24,600 
Clover Seed, bags.. bs 24,513 13.952 4,579 6,353 
Flour, barrels. it 3,410 80,967 4,075 156,205 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 14 months ending with September as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. —_— —— ———_ - — —_—. 
1901-02. | 1900-01. | 1901-02. | 1900-01. 

USUBE acces ces etcisecieness 561,000) 1,125,750 289,587 749,135 
BOPtOMber sorta osisses cons 360,000 764,250} 296,782 522,880 
GOEOWEL aiciees vicivieiee’a viable esp farais eleja wel bcnie 931,500] .......... 536,664 
MOVEMIDOR coun ventituans wast Lava oacted 746,384] .......... 490,505 
DECOMDER. occa cc cccaussee fevcees seas 474,000}.........+ 108,068 
JRIUBIS od tcces saves exes SS4:500) cea sasss | 69,950 
February 258,750] .. 20's veees | 119 667 
MATCH ds cosets viesnx BOG 000) ic avceven%s | 196.9143 
Aprile. 225 cas. vtice B36 WOO) stue dooce 140,590 
May et) ae 134,753 
June US, 750} since 208 105,342 
July POD BOG) ch oe sees us 13,678 
Total bushels......... 921,000} 5,653 384 586,369| 3,188,085 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
October 5, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For week ending | For week ending 
Articles, Oct. 5. Oct. 6. | Sept. 28. Sept. 29. 
1901, 1900. 1901. 1900. 

Wheat, bushels ...... ...- 3,623,000} 1,481,000} 2,985,000) 2,193,000 
Corn, bushels.......seeee- 721,000} 2,083,000 €91,000} 2,689,000 
Oats, bushels...... 555,000 599,000 260,000 890,000 
Rye, bushels...........00- 690,000 38,00 68,000 63,000 
Barley, bushels..........+ | ecwss: esse 103,000 84.000) 75,000 
Flour, barrels.... ........ 250,700 328, 886.000! 3873 00 
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ELEVATOR #9. 
—&:GRAIN NEWS 


AMONG CHICAGO’S ELEVATORS. 


Armour Eleyator C has received a new coat of 
red paint. 

The steel storage tanks of the Rialto Hlevator 
Co. will be ready for use this fall. 

Peavey Elevator B has been declared “regular” 
by the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The Gerstenberg Elevator at Cragin is now the 
only elevator in Cook County that remains vacant. 

The Columbia Elevator has resumed operations 
with W. H. Aklater as superintendent, succeeding 
Arthur De Groodt. 

The Armour Elevator Company have added to 


the equipment of their Elevator D two of A. T. 
Ferrell & Co.’s Clipper Seed Cleaners. 


Alton Hlevators A and B, formerly operated by 
Geo. A. Seaverns, have been declared “regular” 
under the present ownership, the Alton Elevator 
Co. 

F. J. Helm, formerly superintendent of the Lake 
Shore Transfer Elevator, has taken a position as 
salesman with the Skillin & Richards Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


The Chicago Terminal Elevator and Railway Com- 
pany has leased the Nebraska City Elevator, here- 
tofore operated by the Nebraska City Packing Com- 
pany. Its “receipts” have been made regular under 
the new Management, 


The Wabash Elevator, recently leased by Rogers, 
Bacon & Co., has installed two Eureka cleaning 
machines and a Cyclone Dust Collector. This ele- 
vator is no longer “regular,” but is operated as a 
cleaning house. Its storage capacity is 1,500,000 
bushels, 


H. J. Howard nas resigned as foreman of the 
Iowa Elevator and is now manager of the How- 
ard Transportation Company, which operates a 
line of grain transfer boats on the Chicago River. 
M. Hogan is Mr. Howard’s successor at the lowa 
levator. 

The Wabash Transfer Elevator at Forest Hill, 
which was recently given a general overhauling, 
is again in good working order. A new dynamo 
and switchboard have been installed and the ex- 
terior ot the plant repainted and emblazoned with 


a big advertisement. Pratt & Co. are the op- 
erators. 
Several important improvements have recently 


been made at the Lake Shore Transfer Hlevator. 
The rope drives have been changed and two out- 
side fire escapes and standpipes erected. The 
plant has been made accessible to the fire depart- 
ment by a 4-inch main connecting with the stand- 
pipes and running under the tracks to a point 
about 500 feet south, for steamer connection. Tom 
Connors, who became superintendent on September 
1, for the past six years held a similar position 
with the D. H. Stuhr Grain Company at Daven- 
port, Lowa. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator at New Holland, Ill., has 
been completed. 


R. M. Lupier has completed a grain warehouse, 
97x47 feet, at Carterville, Ill. 


C. J. Bender’s elevator and feed mill at Warren- 
hurst, Ill., has been completed. 


R. F. Cummings of Clifton, Ill, has completed 
a 125,000-bushel elevator at Martinton. 


Ed Hawthorne, Cooksville, Ill., has torn down 
his old elevator and will build a new one. 


W. D. Smith & Co. have succeeded Abrahams & 
Young in the grain business at Casey, Ill. 


The Turner-Costello Grain Co. will build an ele- 
vator at Mt. Auburn, Ill, in the near future. 


Stocker & Deininger have succeeded to the grain 
business of Stocker & Phillips at Peotone, Ill. 


IF. H. Smith has sold his interest in the Small 
Grain Co. at Minooka, Ill, to David Hennebry. 


Noble Bros. of Foosland, Ill, have had their old 
elevator torn down and a fine new one is being 
built. 


Ellis & Wagner, Washington, Ill, have let the 
contract for building an elevator at a cost of about 
$4,000. 


The Richards & McKinstry Co., La Hogue, IIL, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $7,500 to 
deal in hay, grain, coal, ete. The incorporators are 


E. L. Johnson, G. 8. Eddy and H. C. Adcock. They 
are building a 30,000-bushel elevator. 


Jacob Steiner & Son expect to build a 12,000- 
bushel elevator at Mackinaw, Ul., next spring. 


Murray & Son of Eureka, Ill, have engaged 
Flessner & Zeigler to buy grain for them at Secor. 


E. A. Brown of Luverne, Minn., has purchased 
the elevator at Fulton, Ill., and has fitted it up for 
business. 


J. E. Potter of Lafayette, Ill., has purchased the 
elevator and corn cribs at that place from Frank 
Hall & Co. of Peoria. 


Krapp & Gerring’s elevator at Ashton, Ill., will 
be operated by W. L. Nixon for the Dixon Cereal 
Company, we understand. 


Edwin Beggs of Ashland, Ill, has replaced his 
16-horsepower gasoline engine with a Fairbanks- 
Morse Engine of 22 horsepower. 


A 25,000-bushel elevator is being erected at 
Greenview, Ill, on the site of the one destroyed 
by fire. D. H. Currey is the owner. 


The Advance Elevator & Warehouse Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been licensed to do business in 
Illinois, with a capital stock of $32,000. 


Mrs. Joseph Luly has sold her interest in the 
Farmers’ Elevator at Alton, Ill, to G. E. Quickert, 
miller for the Sparks Milling Co. of that place. 


An addition has been built to Ball & Twist’s new 
elevator at the C. & A. Junction, near Toluca, IIL, 
known as Custer. Wm. Stratton has charge of the 
elevator. 


At Albion, Ill, the grain business of Simon F. 
Epler and the grocery business of Elbert Epler have 
been consolidated under the firm name of S. F. 
Epler & Son. 


Cc. H. & P. G. Jones of Champaign, Ill., have 
traded their elevator at Mahomet to J. N. Black of 
Tuscola for a 240-acre finely improved farm in Ford 
County, 34% miles east of Paxton. 

Puett & Williams have purchased J. M. Davidson 
& Son’s grain elevator at Colfax, Ill. They for- 
merly resided there, but until recently have been 
conducting a grain business at Cissna Park. 


The La Rose Grain Co. of La Rose, Il., have re- 
ceived a second shipment of two improved 6-inch, 
$-duct Hall Distributors, to be installed in their 
line of elevators on the Alton and Santa Fe roads. 


EH. L. Augustus has sold to Bentz & Binder of 
Nokomis, Ill., the elevator at Macon, which he pur- 
chased from Jostes Bros. last spring. The new 
owners have moved to Macon and take possession 
October 15, 


Goff & Yates have begun work on a 65,000-bushel 
elevator at Rantoul, Ill. It will have an iron roof, 
16-horsepower gasoline engine, two dumps and two 
elevators. It is located on the Illinois Central 
right-of-way. 


Wahls & Yung are now doing business in their 
new 75,000-bushel elevator at Peotone, Ill. Stocker 
& Phillips are enlarging their elevator to give them 
40,000 bushels additional capacity. These large 
capacities are rendered necessary by the shortage of 
cars at some seasons of the year. 


CENTRAL. 
A. Grove has a new elevator at Radnor, Ind. 


Schroeder’s new 30,000-bushel elevator at Crown 
Point, Ind., is completed. 


D. P. Moore, Wyatt, Ind., has erected an office 
building near his elevator. 


Walker & Middleton are now doing business in 
their new elevator at Yale, Mich. 


Elmon fisher, Needham, Ind., is building a 20,- 
000 bushel addition to his elevator. 


The Bellevue Grain Company have sueceeded 


Molland & Wright at Bellevue, Ohio. 


R. B. Gordon, South Solon, Ohio, has torn down 
his old elevator and will build a new one. 


The elevator at Perrysburg, Ohio, has been quite 
extensively improved and is now very busy. 


T. J. Winget & Son have purchased F. F. Mid- 
dlesworth’s elevator property at Linden, Mich. 

B. F. Derck has purchased the grain and coal 
business of Mercer & Neill at Denver, Ind. 


D. D. Van Nocker is now doing business in a 
new 20,000-bushel elevator at Petersburg, Mich. 


Pierce Slicker of Tyrone and J. J. Royce have 
purchased the West Side Elevator at Fenton, Mich. 


The North Branch Grain Co., Limited, North 
Branch, Lapeer Co., Mich., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $15,000, and are now doing 


business. The new company is a reorganization of 
the North Branch Grain Co, 


A. B. Cohee & Co., Bringhurst, Ind., have sold 
their general store business, but continue in the 
grain business. 


The Macdonald Engineering Co. are making good 
progress on the new C., H. & D. steel tank ele- 
vator at Toledo, Ohio. 


Otto Heinze of Oak Harbor and Harry J. Gor- 
don of Clyde have their new elevator at Curtice, 
Ohio, ready for business. 


Cruikshank Brothers of Bradner have purchased 
the F. K. Stacy & Son grain elevator, hay and coal 
business at Bowling Green, Ohio. 


L. M. Russell and R. A. Ludwick have purchased 
the Prescott Bean Elevator at Leslie, Mich. They 
have overhauled and repaired it, and engaged 
Charles Price as manager. 


H. N. Ainsworth and Wm. Hammer have pur- 
chased a large building at Owosso, Mich., and 
converted it into a model elevator. They will en- 
gage in buying and shipping beans and hay. 


The Fort Branch Elevator Co. of Fort Branch, 
Ind., has been incorporated by John F. Kuhn of 
Ievansville, H. E. Agar of Princeton and Hugh 
MeGary of Fort Branch. The latter has been 
elected secretary and treasurer and will have 
charge of the business. 


The Montpelier National Bank has erected at 
Montpelier, Ohio, a 380,000-bushel elevator, which 
has been leased for five years by Hammel & Hep- 
ker. It is a thoroughly modern house in every 
way, equipped with an Eureka Oat Clipper, Wheat 
Cleaner and Corn Separator. It is operated by a 
30-horsepower Foos Gasoline Engine, 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Botsford Elevator Co., Port Huron, Mich., it was 
decided to reimburse the banks for the receipts 
held by them against the elevator, and which were 
not covered by grain in store, as represented. The 
minority of the stockholders, who sought to re- 
strain such payments, failed to put up the re- 
quired bond. 


IOWA. 
Wim. Wilkie will build a grain elevator at Wilks, 
Iowa. 


The Peavey Elevator at Perry, Iowa, has just 
been remodeled. 


The Burlington has put in a side track for the new 
elevator at Traer, Iowa. 


A. A. Weston has sold his grain business at Vie- 
tor, lowa, and will retire. 


J. C. West succeeds West & Davis in the feed 
business at Villisea, Lowa. 


Smith & Son, Lanyon, Iowa, are now doing busi- 
ness in their new elevator. 


Counselman & Co. and Fred Borel are complet- 
ing elevators at Clarion, Lowa. 


J. W. Benbow’s Sons of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
have completed their new elevator at Mt. Hamill. 


J. R. Harris of Northboro, Iowa, has sold his 
grain elevator at that place to B. C. Ragen of EIl- 
liott. 


The Nye & Schneider Co. have purchased the 
grain business of Wm. Willis & Co. at Woolstock, 
Iowa. 


The Dysart Grain Co. have transferred their ele- 
vator at Elberon to the Clinton Grain Co., Clinton, 
Iowa. 


H. A. Vanschoiack of Elliott, Iowa, has sold his 
elevator at that place to Turner Brothers of Cum- 
berland. 


Wm. Thomas of Wstherville recently purchased 
an elevator at Graettinger, Iowa, and moved there 
to take charge of it. : 


The Des Moines Elevator Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, have begun putting grain into their new 
300,000-bushel annex. 


G. A. Pierson has sold his elevator at Orient, 
Iowa, where he has been in business for 15 years. 
He has purchased a home in Shenandoah, 


W. A. Bryant & Sons, Humboldt, Iowa, have in- 
stalled a new gasoline engine and a new dump and 
also made other improvements at their elevator. 


The Devereaux Blevator at Estherville, Iowa, 
has been sold to H. M. Douglass of Worthington, 
who is remodeling it and will use it as a cleaning 
station. 


The Diamond Grain Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have contracted with Honstain, Bird & Co. of Min- 
neapolis, for the erection of four elevators along 
the line of the new Des Moines, Iowa Falls & North- 
ern Railroad. A 20,000-bushel house will be erected 
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at Bergen and also at Sherman, and 28,000-bushel 
houses at Buckeye and McCallsburg, as soon as the 
track is laid to those points, 


J. E. Bump has disposed of his grain and lumber 
business and other property at Delta, Iowa, to 
Frank Dunn. He will soon move to Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


The Scarcliff Elevator at the I. C. yards, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, was recently greatly improved, A 
new gasoline engine, wagon dump, cleaning ma- 
chinery, etc., were added. 


The Diamond Grain Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by Clarence L. Mott, Frank W. Mott and John A. 
Mott. L. Mott is also a stockholder. They also 
expect to build other elevators. 


An elevator was recently torn down at Danbury, 
Iowa, that was originally erected at Ida Grove in 
the early seventies. The interior was largely of 
native lumber, partly walnut—the price of which 
is too much elevated to permit of its being used 
for building purposes to-day. 


WESTERN. 


Morgan & Watson is a new grain firm at Bel- 
grade, Mont. 


G. W. Ford is buying grain at Colfax, Wash., for 
the Northwestern Warehouse Co. 


G. M. MeAllister, a pioneer grain buyer of Wil- 
bur, Wash., has sold his warehouse to the Colum- 
bia River Milling Co. 


Frank Pitts of Hueneme, Cal., recently purchased 
a load of barley, drawn in by 12 horses, which 
consisted of 12 tons, contained in 210 sacks. 


The Seattle Grain Co. have built a warehouse in 
the railroad yards at Wilbur, Wash. This gives 
Wilber ten warehouses owned by eight different con- 
cerns. 


A warehouse connected with A. A. Davis & Co.’s 
flour mill at Medford, Ore., collapsed recently. It 
contained 7,000 bushels of wheat and 3,000 bushels 
of barley. 


R. C. McCroskey, who has a large farm near 
Garfield, Wash., harvested 36,000 bushels of wheat 
from 1,000 acres of land. He says the average cost 
per bushel for the wheat laid down in the pur- 
chaser’s warehouse was 23 cents per bushel. Fig- 
ured at the price of wheat there on October 1, 
40 cents, this crop alone would net him $6,870. 


WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 


P. H. White is building a 10,000-bushel elevator 
at Credit River, Minn. 

Starks & Co. of Chicago have built a grain ele- 
yator at Medina, Wis. 


The recently burned Farmers’ Elevator at North- 
field, Minn., will be rebuilt. 


The International Elevator Company is building 
an elevator at Clarissa, Minn. 


The Northern Grain Co. has completed an ele- 
yator at Forest Junction, Wis. 


The Monareh Elevator Co. will build a 20,000- 
bushel eleyator at Motley, Minn. 


The Monarch Bleyator Co. has purchased W. J. 
Lewis’ elevator at Staples, Minn. 


It is reported that a 2,000,000 bushel steel eleva- 
tor will be begun this winter at Duluth. 


H. P. Christ of Wausaukee, Wis., has installed a 
feed grinder and gasoline engine in his elevator. 


The Brooks-Griffith Co. have purchased and re- 
modeled the old McLane Elevator at Litchfield, 
Minn. 


Hubbard & Palmer have opened their new ele- 
vator at Warner, Minn., with Albert Otterson as 
buyer. 


James A. Goudy has resigned his position as grain 
buyer at Lamberton and purchased an eleyator at 
Stanton, Minn. 


The Era Grain Company, Le Sueur, Minn., will 
erect a new power house and use a gasoline instead 
of a steam engine. 


The American Grain Co. have enlarged their ele- 
vator at Belle Plaine, Minn. They have put in 
cleaning machinery and a 12-horsepower gasoline 
engine. 


The New kKichmond Roller Mill Co. has pur- 
ehased the Northern Grain Co.’s elevator at Spring 
Valley, Wis. H. F. Tousley continues as_ local 
manager. 


The Wisconsin Elevator Co., with headquarters 
at Roberts, Wis., are erecting a grain elevator at 
Hammond, their present warehouse having proved 
inadequate to handle the business. The new house 


will contain all latest appliances, including gaso- 
line engine. 


The Crown JLHlevator Co. of Minneapolis has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


C. W. Cheney & Co., Eau Claire, Wis., have in- 
stalled a 380-horsepower electric motor to operate 
their new elevator. 


Brooks, Griffith & Co. haye remodeled the 
Thompson Elevator at Litchfield, Minn., which they 
recently purchased. 


_ Walter Howe, agent for the Powers Elevator 
Company, has reopened the Farmers’ Elevator at 
Winnebago City, Minn. 


Edwin Owens and Clark, Patterson & Co. will 
build grain elevators on the Northwestern Rail- 
way at Wild Rose, Wis. 


The Peavey Elevator Co. have installed a gaso- 
line engine to run their elevator at Carver, Minn. 
Wm. Danens is local buyer. 


At Rollingstone, Minn., this season, H. Biltgen 
is buying for the American Malting Co. and J. 
Zimmerman for the W. W. Cargill Co. 


William Heise, who has purchased the defunct 
Alma Milling Company’s property at Alma, Wis., 
intends to build a grain elevator there. 


Marcus Maurin has installed a 16-horsepower 
gasoline engine in his elevator at Cold Spring, 


} Minn., and expects to add a feed mill also. 


The Oakfield Grain Co., Oakfield, Wis., is now 
doing business in its new elevator. The company 
is composed of Geo. Day and John Reinig. 


Paul F. Boulay is now operating the R. I. Al- 
len elevator at Fond du Lac, Wis. He buys all 
kinds of grain and sells mill feed, meal and seeds. 


J. 8S. Cusick and J. C. Byrnes of Baston have 
purchased Babcock Bros. & Campbell’s elevator at 
New Richland, Minn. P. J. McCarrick will be the 
local manager. 


The Minnesota & Western Grain Co. have en- 
larged their elevator at Kennedy, Minn. The ele- 
vator capacity of this town has been practically 
doubled this year. 


Frank Jerrue is now doing business in an ele- 
vator which he recently purchased at Warren, 
Minn. He put in a gasoline engine and made nu- 
merous improvements. 


The Greenwood Produce Company has been 
formed at Greenwood, Wis., by H. Franckenberg, 
Oscar Fricke and Ira Rossman, They are buying 
farm produce, grain and hay. 


The Peavey Elevator at Willmar, Minn., has been 
moved to a new site, and it is likely that the three 
other elevators there will have to be moved back 
to make room for another railroad track. 


The Farmers’ HDlevator, Clinton, Minn., opened 
up for business on September 17, and the price of 
wheat is said to have jumped up 4 cents a bushel 
that day. C. H. Campbell is the buyer. 


Contractor L. O. Hickok of Minneapolis is build- 
ing a 30,000-bushel elevator at Hagle Lake, Minn., 
for J. B. Homeston, also a 15,000-bushel elevator 
at Browersville, Minn., for Turner & Brenner Co. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Association, McIntosh, 
Minn., after heroically attempting to extricate them- 
selves from their heavy indebtedness, have found 
too many obstacles in the way and will now either 
sell or lease. 


Hallet & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., have incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $50,000 to do a grain ele- 
yator and brokerage business. The members of the 
company are Ferd A. Hallet, Geo. J. Morton and 
Geo, A. Bausman, 


The Powers Elevator Co. of Minneapolis have 
purchased the Farmers’ Elevator at Winnebago 
City, Minn. They have remodeled the house and 
put in a cleaning machine. W. C. Howe has been 
engaged as buyer. 


The Globe Elevators at Duluth are being thor- 
oughly overhauled and repaired. Some of the bins 
are said to have settled out of place as much as 
two feet. Elevator No. 3 will not be ready for use 
until about November 1, 


The shareholders of the Elbow Lake Grain Co., 
Elbow Lake, Minn., held their first annual meet- 
ing last month and elected a new board of di- 
rectors. President Ole O, Canestorp reported the 
purchase during the year of 62,269 bushels of wheat 
and 13,677 bushels of flax. The directors were 
instructed to buy a gasoline engine, 


The St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Company of 
Minneapolis made an assignment on October 5 to 
Fred V. Van Dusen and P. B. Smith. The com- 
pany owns or controls 70 country elevators. It is 
controlled by the J. Q. Adams Company, which is 
capitalized at $250,000, while the capital of the 
former company is $150,000. The failure is said 


to be due to a loss suffered last spring during the 
corn corner conducted by George H. Phillips. The 
assignees will doubtless continue business, 


John Sparrow of Graham, Minn., purchased at 
auction recently, for $2,500, the Farmers’ Elevator 
at Rice, Minn. It is understood that he represented 
an association of. some 17 of the best farmers in 
that section, who will operate it. 


The old Imperial Mill Elevator, that has been 
idle since the collapse of the McIntyre flour trust, 
has been opened by the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Company, its present lessee. It adds 1,000,000 
bushels to the capacity of Duluth. The second half 
of the Peavey concrete storage house, which has 
been under construction all summer, is completed 
and adds 1,900,000 bushels more to the local ea- 
pacity. This gives 1v,500,000 bushels’ capacity on 
the Duluth side of the harbor and 17,009,000 bush- 
els on the Superior side. 


SOUTHERN. 


The Valley Planting Company will erect a cotton- 
oil mill at Rives, Ark. 


At Suffolk, Va., the Shoop-Withers Company will 
build a small grain elevator. 


Andrew Reinhardt, a feed dealer of New Orleans, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


The Geneva Grocery & Grain Company, Geneya, 
Ala., recently made an assignment. 


Cicero Smith will build a large flour mill and 
grain eleyator at Mineral Wells, Texas. 


The W. P. Glover Milling Company will build 
a grain elevator and flour mill at Juliette, Ga. 


The Llano Mercantile Company, Llano, Texas, 
have succeeded to the grain and feed business of 
J. C, Curry. 

The Hill City Oil Works, Hill City, Miss., has 
been incorporated by T. M. Smedes and others to 
manufacture cottonseed oil, ete. 


W. J. McGown & Co, have completed a new 
warehouse at Stamford, Texas., to accommodate 
their wholesale grain business. 


The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Cotton Oil & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mount Pleasant, Texas, has 
increased its capital from $30,000 to $60,000. 


The Texas & Pacific’s new million-bushel ele- 
vator at Westwego, near New Orleans, will be 
ready for business about October 20. It is arranged 
so that four vessels may be loaded at the same 
time. Each belt will have a capacity of 20,000 
bushels an hour, 


It is reported that the Southern Railway Company 
are haying plans drawn for a grain elevator to be 
constructed on the Tennessee River at Riverton, 
Ala. A branch road runs from Riverton to the 
Memphis & Charleston road. Shipments of grain 
by boat to Riverton will materially cheapen rates 
to many southern points. 


Augusta, Woods County, Okla., a village a few 
weeks old, has four new elevators. That of the 
Choctaw Milling & Elevator Company has 15,000 
bushels’ capacity. Kartol Brothers have one of 
about the same size. The August Milling & Ele- 
vator Company are building a 60,000-bushel elevator 
in connection with their ‘flour mill. The fourth 
elevator is owned by Crowell & Clark. 


EASTERN. 
C. S. Angus is rebuilding his elevator at Dresden, 
IN Xie 
The Great Eastern Steel Tank Elevator at Buf- 
falo is completed. 


Charles Gwinn has purchased J. C. Underhill’s 
grain and fuel business at South Hamilton, Mass. 


J. T. Bryant has opened a grain store in con- 
nection with his grocery business at Caldwell, N. Y. 


The American Feed, Hay & Grain Co. of Balti- 
more has been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000, 


Alex. Leclere has leased the Greenlaw, Page & 
Doe grist mill at Berlin, N. H., and will engage 
in the grain business. 


Chas. M. Dean of Avoca is now a member of 
the firm of Dean & Co. at Campbell, N. Y., dealers 
in grain, hay and produce. 


Work on the Grand Trunk Elevator at Portland, 
Me., is being rushed, and it is now expected to 
have it in use on or before December 1. 


Aaron Brown, miller and grain dealer at Tunk- 
hannock, Pa., has associated with him in business 
John B. Fassett, and the firm is now Brown & 
Fassett. 


The Common Council of New London, Conn., has 
rejected the petition of the Central Vermont Rail- 
way asking the city to appropriate $21,000 for elim- 
inating two dangerous grade crossings, on condi- 
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tion that the company erect a grain elevator and 
make other improvements in Hast New London, 
to cost $500,000. 


The partnership existing between Joshua A. An- 
derson and W. E. Anderson in the grain and feed 
business at Whitehall, Md., is to be dissolved. 


Cc. S. Horton & Sons’ grain business at Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., demanded more room and so they pur- 
chased Seymour Bros.’ elevator on the Center Dock. 


Upton & Co., Pavilion, N. Y., have purchased an 
old church building, moved it to the railroad, and 
fitted it up for a feed mill and bean picking es- 
tablishment. 


J. GC. Smith & Wallace Co., of 414 Ogden street, 
Newark, N. J., whose elevator was destroyed by 
fire some time ago, are considering plans for re- 
building. They may use fireproof construction. 


Andrew D. Meloy & Co. of New York City have 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, to 
deal in grain, hay and groceries. The directors 
are A. D. Meloy, J. 8S. Manfull and G. G. Power Jr. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


An eleyator is being built at Perkins, 8S. D. 


A farmers’ elevator is to be built at Astoria, 
S. D. 

F. A. Bagg has a new elevator at Wahpeton, 
N. D. 


The Stewart Elevator at Granville, N. D., has 
been completed, 


The Peavey Elevator at Litchville, N. D., was 
completed last month. 


The Imperial Elevator Co. are building an ele- 


vator at Cando, N. D. 


The Powers Elevator Company is building an ele- 
vator at Windsor, N. D. 


S. Cleveland is erecting a mill and 
ING aD; 


Contractor W. 
elevator at Jamestown, 


Chesley & Morton have purchased the Shuck & 
Newton elevator at Geddes, 8. D. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. will erect a 50,000- 
bushel elevator at Jamestown, N. D. 


The Farmers’ HDlevator Co. are building an ele- 
yator on the Omaha Railway at Salem, 8. D. 


James Johns’ elevator interests in North Dakota 
are now owned by the Powers Elevator Co. 


Olson, Pressler & Bolinger are building a grain 
warehouse at Medina, N. D., for handling grain and 
flax. 


A large fireproof elevator is being built in con- 
nection with W. H. Stokes’ mill at Watertown. 
SD: 


The new Farmers’ Elevator at Alpena, S. D., has 
been opened for business with C. D. Worrall in 
charge. 


The Consolidated Eleyator Company are building 
an elevator at Josephine, N. D., on the Oberon ex- 
tension. 


J. J. Decker has purchased a grain warehouse 
at Menno, S. D., and is having it converted into 
an elevator. Se we lde. 


Contractor W. S. Cleveland is building an ele- 
vator and a flour mill building at Jamestown, N. D. 
The former is to be ready for business by Noyem- 
ber 1. 


The St. Anthony Elevator at Groton, 8. D., was 
recently purchased by Hallet & Co. and George 
Morton, who have put it in good shape for the sea- 
son’s business. 


I. H. Harris is completing some improvements in 
the elevator at Bathgate, N. D. He recently pur- 
chased this from the Brook-Griffith Company and 
now has two elevators there. 


Contractor L. O. Hickok is building two 40,000- 
bushel elevators at Souris, N. D., on the new 
branch west of Bottineau. One is for the Winter 
& Ames Co. and the other for the Turner & Bren- 
ner Co. 


Contractor W. 8S. Cleveland of Minneapolis has 
completed a 20,000-bushel elevator at Kenmare, 
N. D., for A. G. Ireys. It is equipped with a Fair- 
banks’ Dump Scale and 6-horsepower Fairbanks’ 
Gasoline Engine. 


Dell Rapids, 8. D., buyers have been indulging 
in the luxury of a grain war, which is said to 
have attracted farmers from a distance of twenty 
miles around. Five cents a bushel above the price 


of neighboring towns is reported to have been 
paid. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders and offi- 
cers of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Milbank, 8. D., 
it was decided to only buy on a safe margin. If 
others bid a price that would entail a loss, it will 
be their policy to let them have the grain. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA, 
An elevator is being built at Palmer, Kan. 


Gregg Bros. have completed their elevator at 


Belvidere, Neb. 

Alexander Harrison has sold out his grain busi- 
ness at Albany, Mo. 

The new Andrews Elevator 
now receiving grain. 

The Thorstenberg Grain Co. are building an ele- 
vator at Marquette, Kan. 


The farmers at Talmage, Kan., are organizing a 
co-operative grain company. 


Ed Wenzel continues the grain business of E. 
Wenzel & Son at Hagle, Kan. 


J. S. Hart has succeeded to the grain business 
of Joslin & Hart at Randall, Kan. 


The Greenleaf-Baker Grain Company have com- 
pleted an elevator at Bigelow, Ikan. 


The Nye & Schneider Co. elevator at Wisner, 
Neb., has been enlarged and repaired. 


at Carden, Kan., is 


P. C. Ball, dealer in grain and coal at Elyria, 
Kan., has sold out his general store business. 


The Beer Fuel Supply Co. are building a grain 
warehouse at 2100 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo, 


A Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been organized at 
St. Edward, Neb., with J. M. McCutcheon as presi- 
dent. 


The Robinson-Danforth Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., will rebuild their recently burned ele- 
vator. 

James Dickson of Panama, Neb., is reported to 
have sold his interest in the grain firm of Dickson 
& Neiveen. 

Boyd & Shaforth, Fayette, Mo., have built a 
warehouse, 34x72 feet, in connection with their 
mill and elevator, 


Henry M. Pollard is building a 10,000-bushel ele- 
yator at Nehawka, Neb., to replace a smallér one 
destroyed by fire. 


L. F. Demere has fitted up the vacant mill 
building at Emerson, Neb., and will use it in con- 
nection with his elevator. 


The grain firm of McLeod & Hatfield, at Valley 
Falls and North Cedar, Kan., has been dissolved 
and Neil McLeod continues the business. 


The Van Winkle Elevator, Aurora, Neb., has 
erected a suitable room and will conduct a flour 
exchange in connection with the elevator. 


A 15,000-bushel elevator is being built at Vista, 
Neb., for the Winter & Ames Co. of Minneapolis. 
L. O. Hickok of the latter place is the contractor. 


The New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Ixan., 
has purchased H. F. Probst’s line of elevators on 
the Kansas Southwestern Railroad. Mr. Probst 
has been engaged as manager of their grain buying 
department. 


The J. H. Hamilton Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb., was incorporated last month with 
a capital stock of $300,000. The principal parties 
interested are J. H. Hamilton, N. H. Brown and 
J. 4. Brown: 


The Weston Grain & Stock Co., Weston, Neb., 
held its annual meeting last month. They reported 
having handled last season 280,825 bushels of corn, 
18,669 bushels of oats, 12,021 bushels of wheat, and 
5,041 rye, and 110 cars of hogs. Nels A. Tuveson 
was engaged as manager for another year. 


CANADIAN. 


Kennedy Bros. are penn, a grain elevator at 
Sifton, Man. 


Barnett & Johnston have erected a 20,000-bushel 
elevator at Ochre River, Man. 


J. P. Young is the Northern Hlevator Co.’s buyer 
at Portage la Prairie, Man., this year. 


The Winkler Farmers’ Elevator Co,, Ltd., Wink- 
ler, Man., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $12,000, 


It is reported that the Buffalo syndicate, headed 
by Captain Wolverin, having failed to come to terms 
with the Montreal harbor commissioners, is now 
turning its attention toward Quebec. ‘They pro- 
pose to erect elevators along the river front and 
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start a line of ten steamers between Duluth and 
Quebec. 


Geo. Munson has purchased John Wake’s grain 
warehouse at Shoal Lake, Manitoba, and will buy 
grain there. 


P. J. Frieson & Son of Gretna, 
completed a 20,000-bushel elevator: 
with their mill. 

The Morton Elevator at Gladstone, Manitoba, 
is just being finished. Grain warehouses are also 
being erected at Palestine and Golden Stream. 


J. G. King announces that the Canadian Pacific 
Elevator planned for Port Arthur, Ont., will not 
be begun before next spring, owing to the high 
price of steel at present. 


Jolin MacLean of Winnipeg, Manitoba, has opened 
a grain commission business in the Exchange build- 
ing, under the style of John MacLean & Co. He 
was formerly engaged with the Northern Hlevator 
Co. 


The Botsford-Jenks Co. of Port Huron, Mich., 
have been awarded a contract by the Grand Trunk 
Railway for building a new steel elevator at Point 
Edward, Ont. It will be completed within a year 
and will have a capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. 


It is stated that the Grand Trunk Railway has - 
engaged R. A. Waite, an architect of Buffalo, to 
draw up plans for a large grain elevator to be 
built in Montreal in the near future. It is expected 
that he will devise quite a departure from the pres- 
ent generally accepted methods of construction. 


G. H. V. Bulyea, minister of agriculture for the 
Canadian Northwest Territories, is authority for 
the statement that the yield of wheat in Manitoba 
and the Northwest will average twenty-seven 
bushels to the acre, making a yield for the terri- 
tories alone of 12,000,000 bushels. The notable feat- 
ure of this year’s crop is that it is good everywhere. 


The elevator being erected at Port Arthur, Ont., 
for the Canadian Northern Railway, is located out 
in the water nearly half a mile. The elevator 
is 100 feet wide, 250 feet long and 175 feet high 
above water line. The storage capacity is 1,250,000 
bushels. The unloading capacity is 250 cars a day, 
and the loading capacity into steamships 100,000 
bushels an hour. The elevator is of semi-fireproof 
type, having a large amount of steel and concrete 
in its construction; and all wood used, both inside 
and outside the building, is covered with sheet steel, 


TRANSPORTATION 


The demand for cars at northwestern points to 
move the new grain crop is great. 


The Muscatine, North & South Railroad will ex- 
tend its line from Elrick to Burlington, Ia. 


The Marshalltown & Dakota Railroad, running 
from Frazer to Gowrie, Ia., is to be extended from 
Gowrie to Sioux City, 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is 
making surveys for-an extension of the Des Moines 
& Northern, from Boone northward to Britt, Iowa. 


Shipments of grain from Chicago and South Chi- 
cago during the last week in September were 3,045,- 
000 bushels, of which 2,185,000 bushels were corn. 


The Fort Smith & Western Railroad is being 
graded from a connection with the Kansas City 
Southern just south of Spiro, I. T., west toward 
Oklahoma. 


The Burlington and the Northern Pacific have 
reduced the through rate on oats from all points 
east of The Dalles, Ore., including Lewiston, Idaho, 
and the Palouse country, to Colorado, from 90 
cents to GO cents a hundred. 


Man., have 
in connection 


McArthur Brothers of Chicago are constructing 
the Southern Missouri Railroad, which is to ex- 
tend from Missouri Junction, ill, to Bismarck, 
Mo.,-a distance of 49 miles. 


The steamer I’. B. Wells, the last of four inte 
ships built for the Peavey Grain Company of Du- 
luth, was launched at the South Chicago yards of 
the American Shipbuilding Company, October 5. 


The annual car famine on the east shore of 
Lake Michigan, which usually sets in just before 
navigation closes, is now on. The general demand 
for cars is so great that car builders cannot meee 
up with it. 


Lake grain rates have advanced of late, Chicago 
to Buffalo moving up from 1% to 1% cents on corn. 
Wheat has commanded 1% cents or better. The 
rate from Duluth and Fort William to Butfalo has 
been 24% cents on wheat. 


The Missouri Pacific Railway has cut the rates 
on grain and grain products from the Missouri 
River territory to Mississippi Valley common points, 
the reductions of most consequence being 4 cents 
a hundred on corn, 444 cents on wheat and 2% cents 
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on flour. Other lines affected by the cut have been 
in conference with the Missouri Pacific in an en- 
deayor to secure a restoration of rates. 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
held at Montreal October 2, a resolution was adopted 
authorizing the issue of bonds to the extent of 
£480,000 sterling, for the acquisition of steamships 
and their equipment. 


Grain dealers on the Pacific Coast complain that 
their shipments of grain from east of the moun- 
tains have been unreasonably delayed owing to 
lack of motive power on the railroads. Cars loaded 
at primary points are not delivered in some in- 
stances for six weeks. This is attributed to the 
fact that large numbers of locomotives are out 
of repair. The damage to grain interests is con- 
siderable. 


_ The action of the eastern railways in advancing 
grain rates one-half a cent a bushel between Buffalo 
and New York and Boston on and after October 1 
has antagonized the steamship agents. For months 
grain cargoes have been practically unobtainable 
at New York and Boston. Grain has been carried 
free for ballast, and in some instances it has been 
brought back from Liverpool and carried across 
again free of charge, simply because the steam- 
ships must have it in their holds as a fundamental 
eargo. Now that the grain movement is on in 
earnest, the railways have advanced the rates and 
the steamship companies look on this move as 
directly antagonistic to their interests. 


er, - 
Sires - Casualties 


at Markle, 


The elevator of Anthony Brothers 
Ind., was burned recently. 


Frederick Lemont’s feed warehouse at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been damaged by tire. 


An elevator at Winthrop, Minn., was wrecked 
by an overload of grain. The building was badly 
damaged and the loss on grain was considerable. 


John L. Brown, a grain dealer of Fitchburg, 
Mass., suffered loss by fire October 1. A combina- 
tion of rats and matches is said to have caused 
the blaze. j 


R. Ferland’s grain store at 1075 De Montigny 
street, Montreal, Can,, was damaged by fire to the 
amount of $1,000. The fire started in living rooms 
upstairs and was caused by a lamp. 


Merle Yocum, while working with a hay press 
at Wabash, Ind., was caught by a hook on the 
end of the tongue, which tore a hole in his abdo- 
men. The injury was pronounced fatal. 


An explosion in the engine room of the Dakota 
Elevator Company at Sheyenne, N. D., shattered the 
windows and blew holes in the roof. At the time 
of the explosion, Mr. Anderson, the agent, was 
standing in the doorway, and was thrown out into 
the street, but was not seriously injured. 


Herman Bissell, an employe of Hottelet & Co., 
wholesale grain dealers of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
killed in their grain elevator September 12. He 
was caught in the teeth of a bevel gear and drawn 
in, his limbs and body being crushed and man- 
gled in a frightful manner, killing him instantly. 


The grain elevator of Churchill & Sons, at Mea- 
dows, lll., four miles west of Chenoa, was burned 
September 25, about 2 o’clock p. m. ‘The fire is 
supposed to have been caused by sparks from a 
passing locomotive. The elevator contained 40,000 
bushels of grain. Loss, $25,000; insurance, $10,000. 


The 10,000-bushel elevator of the Minnesota West- 
ern Grain Company at Manley, Minn., on the Great 
Northern railway, was burned October 8. The house 
contained 8,000 bushels of grain, which with a car- 
load on the track was destroyed. Two horses also 
were burned. The origin of the fire is not known. 


Johnson & Lueck’s elevator, at Netawaka, Kan., 
was destroyed by fire September 17, about noon. 
The fire started in the boiler house while the men 
were at dinner, evidently from sparks from the 
furnace. About 4,000 bushels of corn were de- 
stroyed. Loss, $5,000; insurance, $2,000, settled at 
$1,850. 


R. M. Stewart’s elevator ac Reserve, Kan., was 
totally destroyed by fire September 6. The fire 
started from a spark from a passing locomotive. 
The elevator contained 10,000 bushels of wheat 
and. 5,000 bushels of corn, on which there was no 
insurance. The loss is estimated at $12,000. Mr. 
Stewart will rebuild at once. 


The steel steamer Hudson, of the Western Tran- 
sit Company’s line, which foundered with all hands 
in Lake Superior en route from Duluth to Buffalo, 
September 16, carried a cargo of 69,000 bushels 
of wheat and 22,500 bushels of flaxseed. The grain 
was valued at $95,000 and was insured for $86,- 


000. The wheat was shipped by the Ames-Brooks 
Company of Duluth and the flaxseed from the 
Consolidated Elevators for the Albert Dickinson 
Company of Chicago. 


The grain elevator and lumber yard of the Wake- 
field Lumber Company, at Wakefield, R. I., were 
destroyed by fire, September 25, entailing a loss of 
about $22,000. Several thousand bushels of grain 
were burned, and 40 tons of hay, besides lurjber 
and other property. The loss was covered by an 
insurance of about one-third. 


The grain elevator of Elias Cockrell, at Kane, 
Ill, was partially destroyed by fire September 8. 
An explosion, due probably to spontaneous combus- 
tion, occurred in a coal shed adjoining. The re- 
sulting fire was extinguished by a bucket brigade. 
Two elevators adjoining each other and both filled 
with wheat were saved from destruction. 


A grain warehouse at Kendrick, Idaho, owned 
by Martin Thomas and operated by the Tacoma 
Grain Company, suddenly collapsed and fell about 
three feet on to the railway sidetrack. About 12,- 
000 bushels of wheat in sacks were piled up in the 
warehouse, none of which was injured, but the 
building will have to be torn down and rebuilt. 


D. H. Curry & Co.’s elevator at Greenview, IIL, 
was burned September 9, at 3:30 o’clock p. m. The 
fire started in the roof of the elevator from sparks 
from a locomotive. This was an_ 8,000-bushel 
house and contained about 2,500 bushels of grain, 
mostly wheat. The plant was insured for $1,100 
and stock for $900, which partly covers the loss. 


The elevator and mill of the Stanard Milling 
Company, at Alton, Ill., were destroyed by fire 
October 2. The company’s loss was $255,000 and 
the insurance was $200,000. The same fire de- 
stroyed the Farmers’ Elevator plant and caused 
a loss of $2,500, and threatened to destroy the 
entire town. All the burned, buildings will be re- 
built as soon as possible. 


The Peavey Elevator at Gilby, N. D., was dam- 
aged by fire recently through an explosion of gaso- 
line. The agent attempted to start the engine, when 
an explosion took place and the office was immedi- 
ately enveloped in flames. The local fire depart- 
ment was called and soon had the fire under con- 
trol. The damage was small. 


The old Drake grain warehouse at Portland, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire early in the morning of Oc- 
tober 4. The property was owned by B. M. Hagin 
of Lansing, N. Y., who estimates his loss at about 
$10,000. There was not much insurance on the 
building. The fire started from a spark from a 
passing locomotive. The Drake warehouse was 
erected about sixty years ago. 


The elevator at Osage, Iowa, owned by J. A. 
Bortte and operated by the Erie Grain Company, 
was burned at 11 o’clock a. m., October 5. The 
building was almost completely destroyed, together 
with 5,000 bushels of barley and 4,000 bushels of 
oats, with but little insurance. The fire originated 
from the explosion of a tank of gasoline. 


H. McDonald and H. Escott were bruised and 
singed by an explosion of gas while repairing a 
well in the engine house of the Minnesota Elevator, 
at Claremont, Minn. They were lowering a lan- 
tern into the well, when suddenly a terrific explo- 
sion occurred and flame burst forth. Both men 
were knocked over backward, but escaped with no 
more serious injury than being singed and stunned. 


The Grand Trunk Hleyvator at Point Edward, 
Ont., opposite Port Huron, Mich., was destroyed by 
fire September 23, in the afternoon, together with 
about 50,000 bushels of wheat. The fire is thought 
to have originated from spontaneous combustion. 
The building was an old structure of about 100,000 
bushels’ capacity and was valued at $75,000. The 
grain destroyed was insured. The Bottsford-Jenks 
Company is preparing to erect a new modern ele- 
vator at this point, with a capacity of 1,500,000 
bushels. 


L. G. Evans, for ten years a stock and grain 
dealer at Aberdeen, 8. D., has removed to Min- 
neapolis. He says that land in the neighborhood 
of Aberdeen that has been in wheat has been put 
back into grass and that the farmers have turned 
from wheat raising to corn and cattle raising and 
have grown financially independent by so doing. 


In California ships are loaded with grain directly 
from the cars, trains being run from the wheat 
fields to tide water at a very few hours’ notice. In 
Washington and Oregon the wheat is run through 
an elevator, where it is recleaned and mixed with 
other grades of wheat to bring it to the required 
standard grade, after which it is resacked and 
loaded on the vessels or cars for final shipment. 
About 27,540,000 bushels of wheat are exported 
annually from the Pacific Coast, with a total value 
of about $20,000,000. For the past ten years 2,000,- 
000 bushels of flour have been annually shipped 
from Pacific Coast ports, 


FLAXSEED 


It is estimated that 8 to 10 per cent of the new 
crop flaxseed is damaged by wet weather. 


From 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 bushels of the new- 
crop flax had been sold for export previous to Oc- 
tober 1. 

The Chicago flax market is considerably stronger 
than that of Duluth, owing to the large crushing 
requirements of the former city and the fact that 
the bulk of the supply must come from the North- 
west. 

The American Linseed Company has opened an 
office at Duluth, with E. H. Smith in charge. Mr. 
Smith has been in the employ of the Bessemer 
Steamship Company, the former officers of which 
are now at the head of the American Linseed 
Company. : 


According to the report of Flaxseed Inspector 
Stevens of the Chicago Board of Trade, there was in 
store in Chicago in regular elevators on Saturday, 
September 28, 1901, only 672 bushels of flaxseed, as 
compared with 75,424 bushels in store on the cor- 
responding date in 1900. 


Ex-Governor John Miller of North Dakota, head 
of the John Miller Grain Company of Duluth and 
Minneapolis, says that while the yield of flax in 
North Dakota, as shown by the thrasher returns, 
is disappointing, yet the crop is a large one, ow- 
ing to the increased acreage. 


For several days during the latter part of Sep- 
tember flax for September delivery at Duluth was 
from 18 to 15 cents a bushel above the October 
option. This was caused by a small squeeze in 
September flax. Receipts have been so large thus 
far during October that the shorts have no fear 
of a squeeze. 


George F. Piper, president of the Pioneer Steel 
Elevator Company, estimates the flax crop of this 
year at 28,700,000 bushels. He divides the crop 
among the various states, as follows: North Da- 
kota, 16,200,000 bushels; Minnesota, 7,000,000 bush- 
els; South Dakota, 2,500,000 bushels; all other 
states, 3,000,000 bushels. 


Flaxseed crushers are meeting with some diffi- 
culty in getting seed to keep up the crushing de- 
mand of about 60,000 bushels a day. The new crop 
is coming on to the market at an opportune time 
to keep the wheels turning. About 150 cars a 
day will be required at Duluth, Minneapolis and 
Chicago for that purpose. 


The Duluth Commercial Record estimates the 
flax acreage of the Northwest at 3,350,000 acres 
and the yield of the entire country at 28,000,000 
bushels. Declines in the price of flaxseeu in all 
the principal markets of the world are noted of 
late, and it is believed chat the heretofore high 
prices in American markets cannot hold long. 


Flaxseed is selling at a high price, in the face 
of estimates of a large crop. The high prices of 
last year and the uncertainty of the quality of 
this year’s crop are factors in the situation. Oil 
has dropped, caused, it is said, by the fear of manu- 
facturers that they might be caught with a large 
supply on hand and with the big crop of flaxseed 
at a low figure. Oil has been sold cheaper lately 
than it can be manufactured for at the prevailing 
price of flaxseed. But this condition of the market 
was only temporary and prices soon adjusted them- 
selves. 


Beerbohm indulges in some speculation as to the 
probable export of flaxseed from the United States 
for the rest of this year, and gives the figures 
of last year as a basis of calculation. From the 
end of August to the end of December last year 
American exports to England and the continent 
aggregated 275,000 quarters. Russia, during the 
same period, exported 710,000 quarters. It is be- 
lieved that while India and the Argentine can this 
year furnish about the same amount as last year, 
Russia will have only about half as much seed 
available and that America will be called upon for 
the deficiency. In other words, our crop may be 
exported to the amount of 630,000 quarters before 
January 1 next. Authorities in this country esti- 
mate that there is available for export of this 
year’s crop at least 1,000,000 quarters. The crop 
this year is about 10,000,000 bushels greater than 
that of last year. 


Beans sold at $2.25,.a bushel in Chicago Septem- 
ber 21. It was a sharp rise, and by many was at- 
tributed to manipulation. It is believed that the 
high price cannot hold, as crops are large and 
well saved. 

Farmers in the Missouri Valley of Nebraska 
have been compelled to build shelters for their 
grain for the first time, all the elevators of the 
country being filled. The use of burlap bags, cost- 
ing 6 to 7 cents each, has been larger than ever in 
that country this season, 
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Milton R. Lewis succeeds Lauer, Lewis & Co. 
in the hay business at Scranton, Pa. 


The Dyer estate will erect a warehouse at Alta- 
mont, Cal., to store over 1,000 tons of hay. 


A new hay warehouse is being erected at Shenan- 
doah, Ia., with capacity for +v.v tons oi hay. 

Cc. B. Crites has removed from Kempton to Spen- 
cerville, Ohio, where he has gone into the hay busi- 
ness. 

The better grades of hay are in good demand 
at high prices. Low grades are plentiful and 
cheap. 

Hay of the best quality has been selling of late 
at Boston for $17.50 per ton. The best grades are 
searce and high. 

William Hammer of Flushing, Mich., is now as- 
sociated with H. N. Ainsworth in the hay business 
at Owosso, Mich. 

It is estimated that 45,000 tons of hay and 5,000 
tons of straw are annually used in the city of 
Omaha, Neb., valued at about $500,000. 

The hay crop in the copper country of Michigan 
was very light this year, and hay will have to be 
imported. The local supply is bringing high 
prices. 

Fifteen hundred acres of hay lands in the vicinity 
of Wind Lake, near Racine, Wis., have been swept 
over by peat fires and several hundred tons of hay 
have been consumed. 


The demand for hay presses in the Northwest 
this year breaks all precedent. The demand is so 
great that implement dealers in some places have 
been unable to supply it. 


The army quartermaster on the Pacific coast 
has purchased 2,500 tons of hay, besides 4,000 tons 


of oats, for October delivery to the government 
for use in the Philippines. The aggregate cost was 
$128,000. 


The Canadian hay market, as reported by the 
Montreal Trade Bulletin, is steady and fairly ac- 
tive. Good No. 2 has been selling at country points 
at $7. The quality of this year’s hay is excellent. 
Scarcity of cars is complained of. 


A recent experiment conducted by the Kansas 
Agricultural Department in feeding wheat straw 
to cattle demonstrated that when mixed with about 
25 per cent of ground wheat, cattle can subsist 
upon it, though it is not a fattening ration. 


Commissioner O. B. Stevens, of the Georgia De- 
partment of Agriculture, advises the farmers of 
that state to save their hay as far as_ possible, 
since they cannot put their usual dependence on 
western hay, which this year is a short crop. 


About $4,000 worth of hay slid into the bay and 
was badly damaged when the White Star dock at 
Seattle collapsed. The dock was completely 
wrecked, the total damage amounting to about $80,- 


000. The cause of the disaster was overloading. 
The steamer Martin recently took from New 
York for South Africa 56,952 bales, or 6,035,144 


pounds of hay. This is the largest amount ever 
sent on one steamer, and it was nearly all United 
States hay. About 40,000 bales were pressed in 
Indiana. 


Wild marsh hay in Minnesota is being baled 
this year for the first time. Heretofore it has been 
the custom to stack such hay, but the cost of 
baling is so small and the price of hay so high 
that preparations have been made to bale tne 
greater part of it. 

In some parts of California and Oregon barley 
is commonly cut and cured for hay the same as 
timothy. The report that timothy would sell for 
$20 a ton in Kansas City brought a demand for 
barley hay, and 1,000 tons have been shipped to 
that city from California. 

Bids for the hay raised by the Indians of the 
Yort Hall Indian Agency, Idaho, were opened Sep- 
tember 14, and the hay—about 2,000 tons—was 
awarded to W. B. Eldredge of Blackfoot, Idaho, 
at $6.07 per ton. Mr. Eldredge has the privilege 
of feeding it out on the reservation. 


The Insurance Press Claims that the insurance 
companies will be glad to get rid of the hay busi- 
ness by the formation of a mutual hay dealers’ in- 
surance company, and says that 5 per cent on steam 
hay. presses will scarcely cover the losses, to say 
nothing about commission and other extras. 


The value of the hay crop in 1866 was estimated 
at $220,000,000. It gradually increased in value 
until 1889, when it was worth $470,000,000. In 1895 
it fell off to $395,000,000, and the 1900 crop was es- 
timated to be worth $445.000.000. Indications are 
that the crop of 1901 will slightly exceed that of 


1900 and that it will bring a larger revenue to the 
grower. 

Reports from L..ensburg, \Vash., state that the 
car famine has been a serious damage to the farm- 
ing interests of the Kittitas Valley. Farmers have 
been unable to get an outlet for their hay, and the 
local warehouses have been full to overflowing, 
while the Sound ports have been clamoring for 
shipments. 


The aggregate of this year’s hay crop in the 
United States is estimated at 51,0uu,JuU tons, be- 
ing sugutly larger than last year’s crop, but under 
those of 1898 and 1899. ‘he 1898 crop was the 
largest on record, exceeding 66,000,000 tons. The 
crop gathered this year has been exceeded only 
seven times in the last twenty-six years, but it 
is 4,000,000 tons less than the average for the past 
ten years. One feature of interest pointed out 
by the New York Commercial is that New York 
State leads all others with a yield of 5,263,000 tons. 
Iowa is a good second, with a crop of 5,000,000 tons, 
and South Dakota a poor third, with a yield of 
3,290,000 tons. Pennsylvania comes next with a 
crop of 38,159,000 tons. In 1900 Iowa and Kansas 
were first and second, respectively, in point of 
hay yield. This year, as a rule, the states included 
in the territory east of Indiana and north of Vir- 
ginia have a much heavier crop, while in the south- 
ern and western states the yield is shorter than 
in 1900. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past two weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending September 28 sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $14.00@15.00; No. 1, 
$13.00@14.00; No. 2, $11.50@13.00; No. 3, $11.50; 
Not Graded, $8.00@14.00; Clover Mixed, $10.00; 
Choice Prairie, $13.00@13.50; No. 1 Prairie, $8.50@ 
12.50. Inside for State and outside for Kansas and 
Iowa; No. 2, $8.00@11.00; No. 3, $7.00@8.00; No. 4, 
§7.00@7.50; Not Graded, $8.50@12.50. Rye Straw 
sold at $5.00@6.00, and Oat Straw at $4.00@4.75. 
The receipts for the week were 5,191 tons, against 
3,848 tons for the previous week. Shipments for 
the week were 393 tons, against 248 tons for the 
previous week. The market for choice Timothy 
Hay ruled firm. The local demand was good and 
the offerings were only moderate. Low and medium 
grades were in liberal supply and dull. Prairie Hay 
was steady in the early part of the week, with fair 
offerings and demand. Later, the receipts became 
smaller and the inquiry quite good. The market 
closed firm but not particularly higher. 

During the week ending October 5, sales of @hoice 
Timothy ranged at $13.75@14.50; No. 1, $12.50@18.75; 
No. 2, $10.50@12.50; No. 3, $11.25; Not Graded, 
$8.00@13.50; Clover Hay, $8.00@8.50; Clover Mixed, 
$10.00&10.75; Choice Prairie, $11.00@14.00. Inside 
for State and outside for Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa; No. 1, $9,75@13.00; No. 2, $8.00@12.00; No. 38, 
$7.50@8.50; Not Graded, $8.00@9.50. Rye Straw sold 
at $5.50@6.50, and Oat Straw at $5.50. The receipts 
for the week were 5,586 tons, against 5,191 tons 
for the previous week. Shipments for the week 
were 316 tons, against 393 tons for the previous 
week. Prices of Timothy Hay showed no material 
change, but the market closed firm. Prairie Hay 
was firm throughout the week. The receipts were 
rather small and demand good for all descriptions. 
Prices advanced 25@50 cents per ton and the mar- 
ket closed firm at outside figures. 


SEE bps 


Henry Ross contemplates engaging in the seed 
corn business at Farragut, Ia., next spring. 


David M. Belt will erect a store building near his 
old stand at Morehead, Ill., and will engage in the 
seed business. 


The Younkerman Seed Company succeeds O. 
Younkerman & Co. in the wholesale seed business 
at Council Bluffs, Ia. 


M. Phillipe Vilmorin, head of the seed firm of | 


Vilmorin & Co. of Paris, 
America with his wife. 


is making a tour of 


The Leonard Seed Company ¢ase against the 
insurance companies, arising out of the collapse 
of the seed warehouse in West Lake street, Chi- 
cago, in 1899, is still in litigation and was recently 
up before Judge Gary. 


Dealers in grass seed are compelled to analyze 
it very carefully to see that it is pure. Large firms 
have their own analysis, and many of them send 
samples of their seed to Professor Stebler, the Swiss 
expert, for a confirmation of their own conclusions. 
In some instances Professor Stebler gets the same 
seed twice—once from the wholesaler, who sells 
it with a guarantee of the professor’s analysis, and 
second from the large retailer, who sends samples 
of it across the water again to see if any mixing 


has been done since the first analysis. 


With all 
this precaution some dissatisfaction on the part of 
buyers will arise, for the successful sowing of 
grass seed depends on the sower quite as much as 
on the seed, 


Clover seed prices this year are lower than they 
were a year ago—$5.37 for October delivery, as 
compared with $6.25 to $7 last year. Two years 
ago the October price was $7. The receipts this 
year are large and quality poor. Shipments have 
been light and demand poor. 


C. A. King & Co. of Toledo say that the mam- 
woth or large early clover seed is a fair crop of 
good quality; the medium or smaller late seed con- 
stitutes most of the total crop and is now secured. 
It promises to be an average crop of rather good 
quality, except in some sections. 


It is said that the western counties of Kansas are 
still owing to that state some $25,000 for seed 
corn furnished to farmers in 1891 and 1895. The 
state is protected by county warrants, but the 
counties will probably lose most of the amount, 
as the farmers have in many instances left the 
state. 


The new seed warehouse of J. R. Ratekin & Son 
at Shenandoah, Ia., is 836 by 48 feet and two stories 
high. The lower floor is devoted to sacking rooms, 
storerooms, ete., while the engine and sheller oc- 
cupy the basement. On the second floor are the 
offices, bins and elevators. Cribs for seed corn out- 
side the building will hold 15,000 to 20,000 bushels. 
The firm has received a consignment of Russian 
seed Wheat direct from the Crimea. 


nes J_XCHANGES 


J. F. Blessing of St. Louis has been expelled 
from the Chicago Board of Trade for conducting 
a bucket-shop business. 


The Decatur Merchants’ Hxchange, Decatur, Ill, 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $5,000, by 
¥. M. Pratt, C. A. Burks and F. L. Evans, to ad- 
vance the commercial interests of the grain trade. 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships have de- 
clined somewhat from the high price reached early 
in September—#3,200. Recent sales have been at 
$2,700 to $2,800. This is attributed to the general 
dullness in the market. 


John Washburn, president, and F. W. Commons, 
vice-president of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce were re-elected at the recent annual election. 
The re-election of Mr. Washburn was unanimous 
and means the continuation of present policies, 
building plans, ete. i 


Members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce defeated the proposition to assess each mem- 
bership $200 to provide the additional funds neces- 
sary to complete the new building. The vote was 
198 to 208 in favor of it, thus falling far short 
of the necessary two-thirds. The financial com- 
mittee will now have to find some other way of 
raising the money. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
idopted resolutions commemorative of the late 
Ton, Frederick Fraley of Philadelphia, who for 
‘1 years was president of the National Board of 
Trade. Mr. Fraley died last month at the age of 
YT years. In his death the Chicago Board of 
Trade, in common with other commercial organiza- 
tions of the country, has sustained an irreparable 
loss. 


On September 18 the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a resolution prohibiting any per- 
sons other than regularly accredited members 
from trading on the floor. This immediately cut 
off the privileges of forty or more clerks. Mem- 
berships previously sold at $325, but it is thought 
that none will now change hands at less than $500, 
and still higher prices are probable in the near 
future. 


Adolph Hubschman, an attorney, announces that 
he will appear in Circuit Court and file the petition 
and complaint in an application for a writ of man- 
damus, brought by William Jones against the offi- 
cers and directions of Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce to issue to Jones a certificate of member- 
ship. The suit is considered as important, in that 
it will result in a legal determination of the right 
of an organization to bar persons holding assigned 
membership. 


The steamer Trentham Hall has taken a cargo 
of 300,000 bushels of wheat from Brooklyn to South 
Africa. This is the first heavy shipment of grain 
that has left this country for South Africa since 
those made just prior to, and in anticipation of, 
the Jameson raid, five years ago. The grain is 
all sacked, none of it going in bulk, 
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CROP REPORTS 


KXansas farmers are changing their corn acreage 
to wheat, on account of the poor corn crop this 
year. 5 


The Portland Oregonian estimates that the wheat 
crop of Oregon this year will exceed 14,000,000 
bushels. 


Information obtained by the Eastern Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association shows that one-third 
more wheat is being sown in that state this fall 
than a year ago. 


The large sale of grain drills by Kansas City im- 
plement dealers is taken to indicate a largely in- 
creased area of wheat in that section this fall com- 
pared with former seasons. 


The wheat crop of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, in spite of some damage by rains, will 
average between 20 and 30 bushels to the acre, the 
yield aggregating about 50,000,006 bushels. 


Aroostook County, Maine, is coming into promi- 
nence as a wheat-raising section, more wheat being 
sown last spring than ever and the yield averaging 
30 bushels to the acre, with quality unsurpassed. 


The Echo Agricole, a French agricultural paper, 
estimates the world’s wheat crop this year at 2,705,- 
136,000 bushels, and for 1900 at 2,572,456,000 bush- 
els. This would be an increase of production over 
last year of 132,680,000 bushels. ; 


The crop of wheat in Michigan this year will be 
only about 15,000,000 bushels, or about the same 
as last year. The average yearly crop of wheat in 
Michigan previous to 1899 was about 26,000,000 
bushels. The acreage seems to have decreased. 


B. W. Snow, in his October report, estimates the 
wheat yield of the entire country at 752,000,000 
bushels, of which 460,000,000 is winter and 292,000,- 
000 spring wheat. He estimates the oats yield at 
700,000,000 bushels, or an average of 25.1 bushels 
per acre. 


The government estimate of yield of oats is 25.1 
bushels, as compared with 29.6 bushels on October 
1, 1900; barley, 24.7 bushels, as compared with 20.4 
bushels a year ago; rye, 15.1 bushels, the same as 
on October 1, 1900; buckwheat, 90.5, compared with 
72.8 October 1, 1900. 


The Nebraska State Bureau of Statistics estimates 
the corn crop of that state at about 63,500,000 bush- 
els. The Nebraska wheat crop of 1901 is estimated 
by the bureau at 50,000,000 bushels. This is said 
to be the first time in the history of the state that 
her wheat crop has exceeded her corn crop in value. 


While wheat has suffered from too much moisture 
in the North, it has been dried and shriveled by 
the intense heat in the Southwest. Grain dealers 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, report that much of the 
wheat received at that point is badly shriveled, as 
the result of the fearful heat of midsummer, and 
that some of it is being shipped out for feed. 


The state of Washington is rejoicing over a big 
yield of grain crops of all kinds, and especially of 
wheat, and claims to be the first state in the Union 
in average condition of wheat and in yield per acre, 
as shown by the government reports. The average 
condition of Washington wheat on September 1, as 
given by the Department of Agriculture, was 102, 
and the average yield per acre for a period of years 
was given as 24 bushels. 


The Ohio wheat crop this year will be 10,000,000 
bushels below the average crop of 41,000,000 bush- 
els. The official estimate for this year is 31,086,184 
bushels. The oats crop also will be about 10,000,000 
bushels under that of 1900, the estimate being 33,- 
729,938. The estimated rye crop will be 2,018,670 
bushels, which is nearly three times the usual crop, 
due to farmers re-seeding wheat lands with rye. 
The barley yield will be about one million bushels. 


During the month of September an exceptionally 
heavy rainfall has visited South Dakota, the upper 
Missouri Valley, portions of the Ohio Valley and 
Tennessee, and the central and west gulf states. 
Wherever thrashing has been in progress these 
rains have somewhat interfered with it, and not a 
little unthrashed wheat has been ruined for any 
purpose except feeding. In some places grain 
stands in the fields in shock and is badly sprouted. 
Complaints of damage by rains come especially 
from Hastern Washington and Western Idaho, and 
from North and South Dakota, where the grades 
of wheat have been lowered considerably by the 
continued wet weather. 


Corn generally has been harvested in time to es- 
eape serious injury from frosts. In some parts of 
Iowa and the Northwest killing frosts have been 
reported, but they affected only the value of the 
stalks for fodder, and not the corn itself. The corn 
condition October 1, as shown by the government 
crop report, was 52.1, as compared with 51.7 last 
mouth and 81.8, the mean of the October averages 
of the last ten years. This is the lowest October 


average ever reported. The estimated yield is 
1,250,597,000 bushels for the entire country. The 
yield in 1900 was 2,105,000,000 bushels. While the 
condition has largely improved in the northern 
states, it is not so good in the South as it was on 
September 1. It is noticeable that some of the east- 
ern states are raising large crops of corn, New York 
state having one of the largest yields in its history. 


Sate Batenis 


Issued on September 10, 1901. 

Grinding or Crushing Mill—D. L. Adelsperger, 
Springfield, Ohio, assignor to the IYoos Mfg. Co., 
same place. Filed April 11, 1901. No. 682,157. See 
cut. 

Apparatus for Grinding, Crushing or Feeding.— 


Fireproof Grain Elevator.—Fred W. Cooley, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., assignor of two-thirds to Geo. T. 
Honstain, same place. Filed April 9,_1901. No. 
683,448. See cut. 

Pneumatie Conveyor Valvye.—Grant S. Shannon, 
Houston, Texas. Filed April 29, 1901. No. 683,666. 
See cut. 

Cotton Seed Huller.—Frank A. Wells, Florence, 
Kan. Filed April 24, 1901. No. 683,826. See cut. 

Issued on October 8, 1901. 


Conveyor.—John Q. Adams, Marseilles, IIL. 
May 17, 1901. No. 684,162. See cut. 

Device for Unloading Grain from Wagons.— 
Samuel Guth, Jasper Co., Ind. Filed May 22, 1901. 
No. 684,059. See cut. 

Grinding Mill.—Jay C. Bowsher, South Bend, Ind. 
Filed Jan. 26, 1900. No. 684,346. See cut. 

Grain Scourer.—Frederick A. McLellan, 


Yiled 


Fort 


688,304. ey 


WL 


683,443. 


D. L. Adelsperger, Springfield, Ohio, assignor to 
the Foos Mfg. Co., same place. Filed May 23, 1901. 
No. 682,158. 

Adjustable Sereen for Grain or Seeds.—Mathias 
Schill, Farmhill, and John A. Heintz, Menominee, 
Wis. Filed March 19, 1900. No. 682,281. See cut. 

Portable Elevator—Walter L. Nicholson, Edholm, 
Neb. Filed March 2, 1901. No. 682,224. See cut. 

Issued on September 17, 1901. 

Grain Weigher.—Anton Goehring, Edgeley, N. D. 

Filed March 30, 1901. No. 682,926. See cut. 


Issued on September 24, 1901. 


Grain Treating Apparatus.—Geo. R. Gorham, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed October 18, 1898. No. 683,086. See 
cut. 

Automatic Grain Weighing Device—John T. 
Lemon, Columbus, Ohio. Filed Oct. 20, 1899. No. 
683,304. See cut. 


Issued on October 1, 1901, 


Grain Car Door.—Gust Young, Hallock, 
Filed June 14, 1901. No. 683,718. See cut. 

Fireproof Grain Eleyator.—Fred W. Cooley, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., assignor of two-thirds to Geo. T. 
Honstain, same place. Filed Feb. 16, 1901. No. 
683,441. See cut. 

Fireproof Grain Elevator—Fred W. Cooley, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., assignor of two-thirds to Geo. T. 
Honstain, same place. Filed March 11, 1901. No. 
683,442. See cut. 


Minn. 


Worth, Texas. No. 684,295. 


See cut. 
Separator.—Benj. B. Newman, Tampa, Fla. Filed 
Sept. 18, 1900. No. 684,088. See cut. 


Filed May 158, 1901. 


Canadian wheat is moving via Duluth in bond 
in larger quantities this year than usual. It is 
grading well. 

Government contracts aggregating $128,660 for 
hay and oats for shipment to the Philippines have 
been awarded to Pacific Coast dealers. The prices 
paid for the hay range from $13.50 to $16.70 per 
ton at Puget Sound ports, and for oats, from $22.45 
to $23.90 per ton. 


One of the sons of Ole Walaum, a farmer who 
died two years ago near Holmen, Wis., found a 
sack containing $860 in the bottom of a wheat bin 
on the farm. Of the amount $460 was in gold and 
the remainder in bonds and securities. The sons 
had searched in vain for this treasure, and at last 
found it by accident. 


Reports from Walla Walla County, Wash., and 
Umatilla County, Ore., the last of September, stated 
that there were about 9,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
mostly in warehouses in that section, and that 
the movement of grain for export had been almost 
nothing. Exporters say that there is no demand 
and wheat buyers generally are looking for a big 
drop in prices. Usually at this time of year every- 
one is working overtime shipping grain. 
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J. A. Waller is now manager of the elevator at 
Litchfield, Minn. 

M. D. Larkin of Barry, Minn., is now buying 
wheat at Little Falls, Minn. 

H. Hasty is in charge of the grain elevator at 
Standish, Mich., this season. 


W. N. Hogsett of Macomb, UL, is in the grain 
buying business at Rusk, Okla. 


The new elevator at Hannah, N. 
of a Mr. Gilmour of Wales, N. D. 

Ed Engler will have charge of the new elevator 
that is being built at Herried, 8S. D. 


D., is in charge 


W. T. Spillane has taken a position in the Mon- 
arch Blevator at Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


Aaron Peterson is representing H. H. Smith & 
Son in the grain business at Lanyon, Ia. 


A. E. Johnson has removed from Buttalo, Minn., 
to Minneapolis, and is engaged in the grain busi- 
ness, 

F. C. Chinn, agent for the Edmonds & Londergan 
Elevator Company at Le Mars, Ia., is succeeded 
by William Morse. 


George M. Marshall, a grain dealer of Belvidere, 
Ill., has secured a membership in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Frank Ogden succeeds A. 8. Garber in the man- 
agement of the elevator at Valley Junction, Ia. 
Mr. Garber goes to Idaho. 


D. C. Knapp, who has had charge of an elevator 
at Hannaford, N. D., has taken charge of the new 
elevator at Kathryn, N. D. 


John J. Bell of Orion, Ill, who has been book- 
keeper for the Moline Elevator Company, has de- 
cided to locate in California. 


George A. Stead, formerly of tsutch.nson, Minn., 
is now traveling for the John Miller Grain Com- 
mission Company of Minneapolis. 


James Lilley has taken the position with the 
Empire Elevator Company of his father, R. Lilley, 
who has gone South for his health. 


Walter Huyck of Cedar Falls, la., has been em- 
ployed by W. A. Bryant & Sons Company to take 
charge of an elevator at Bristow, Ia. 


Perry H. Greer of the Marseilles Manufacturing 
Company, Marseilles, Ill., was married October 9 
to Miss Mabel Driver of Racine, Wis. 

Walker W. Cannon, president of the 
Weiner Elevator Company of Butler, 
married August 31 to Miss Daisy Hulse. 


Cannon- 
Mo., was 


I. E. Snider has removed from Chesaning, Mich., 
to Owosso, Mich., where he has engaged with Ains- 
worth & Hanmer in the grain and hay business. 


Andrew Weisman, for many years wheat buyer 
for Maurin Brothers, at Cold Springs, Minn., is 
buying wheat this year for the Jennison Company 
at Royalton, Minn. 


W. O. Rearick, who has been connected with 
an implement factory at Center Hall, Pa., has 
removed to Milroy, Pa., where he will engage in 
the grain business. 


Louis Thompson has severed his connection with 
the firm of Brainard & Co., Devil’s Lake, N. D., 
and has taken a position in the elevator of Ames 
& Winter, at the same place. 


i. A. Wilson writes us from Winfield, I<an., 
where he has been at the Santa Fe Elevator, that 
he has been transferred to his old stand at Argen- 
tine, IXan., with the same company. 


Clarence VFitten, a grain sampler on the Peoria 
(1ll.) Board of Trade, has been appointed manager 
of a new elevator at Mansfield, O., which is now 
being built for Henry L. Goemann & Co. of Chi- 
cago. 

William Shick, a grain dealer of Zanesville, O., 
was painfully injured by collision of his carriage 
with a beer wagon. Mr. Shick was thrown over 
the dashboard of his wagon and alighted on his 
shoulders. 


Thomas Chandler, who has been representing the 


Spencer Grain Company at Dickens, Ia., has 
returned to Everly, Ia., to take charge of the 
same company’s house at that place. Samuel 


Stokes succeeds him at Dickens. 


D. Hunter, Hamburg, Ia., president of the Grain 
Dealers’ Union of Southwestern Iowa and North- 
western Missouri, passed through Chicago the last 
of September on his way home after a three weeks’ 
visit at Toronto and points in Canada. 


Bugene M. Stevens, general auditor of the 
Peavey Elevator System, has resigned to go into 
the financial brokerage business. Mr. Stevens has 
been with the Peavey company for ten years, and 
has worked through the different departments of 


the Peavey system from bookkeeper to auditor, 
and for the last four years has been general aud- 
itor in Kansas City, Omaha, Duluth and Chicago, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 


GOMMISSION 


H. V. Lester, who has been in the grain trade 
at Chicago for a long time, has purchased a mem- 
bership on the New York Stock Exchange and 
will move to New York. : 


The Coe Commission Company of Minneapolis 
has secured offices in the Grundy block, Winnipeg, 
Man., and will transact a general grain commission 
business under the local management of I’. LE. 
Hewett. 


The Burks Grain & Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Decatur, Ill., with capital stock of 
$30,000, to do a general commission business. The 
incorporators are Charles A. Burks, Arthur SS. 
Dumont and Milton Johnson Sr. 


The Syracuse Stock & Grain Campany has pur- 
chased the brokerage business of William H. Cum- 
mings, at 165 Genesee street, Utica, N. Y. L. J. 
Elder will be in charge. This company has a 
number of offices in the interior of the state. 


The Coe Commission Company of Minneapolis 


has opened an office at Fergus Falls, Minn. Gor- 
don Wimmer is in charge of the new office. The 


company has a system of private wires extending 
from Minneapolis to Fargo and Winnipeg and 
westward to Helena and other cities in Montana. 


Finley, Barrell & Co. of Chicago have opened a 
branch office at La Crosse, Wis., in the Coren Build- 
ing, under the management of J. L. Van Wormer. 
The new office has private wires to St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and Chicago. Mr. Van Wormer, the 
manager, has been identified with the grain busi- 
ness for a long time. 


Cole, Cleveland & Curley, hay and grain com- 


mission merchants at No. 116 Broad Street, New’ 


York, made an assignment September 18 to William 
Sutler, without preferences. The partners are 
Edmund C. Cole, Albert F. Cleveland and William 
H. Curley. They were for many years in the 
employ of a leading New York firm in the same 
line and started in business for themselves in 
August, 1900. 


EE. L. Welch, formerly president and manager of 
the Poehler Elevator Company, and ©. A. Maln- 
quist, formerly of the Minnesota State Board of 
Appeals, has formed a partnership in the grain 
commission business in Minneapolis, with main 
offices at 400 Corn Exchange, and branch offices in 
Duluth, Chicago and Milwaukee. The firm name 
is BE. L. Welch & Co. They are members of the 
Minneapolis Board of Trade and of the Clearing 
House, 


At the last moment it was decided not to launch 
the George H. Phillips Grain Commission Com- 
pany on the sea of actual business. A coterie of 
friends offered to furnish Mr. Phillips the necessary 
capital to start in business himself. The group 
included J. R. Collins and Daniel P. Hill, and the 
offer was not conditioned by a demand for security. 
It was accepted by Mr. Phillips, who dissolved the 
previous arrangement. He resumed business Sep- 
tember 25. 


Edward G. Heeman has formed a connection 
with George H. Phillips, Chicago, and has again 
taken up the cash grain commission business. In 
addition to having a competent salesman to dis- 
pose of such grain as may be consigned to the firm, 
he will give his personal attention to that branch 
of the business. As manager of the cash grain 
department of the firm Mr. Heeman will follow 
out all his past methods, especially so far as per- 
tains to the publishing of daily and special market 
letters. 


 OURSGALEERS 


We have received calls fiom the following gentlemen P heap 
ead ergs with the grain and eleyator interests, during 
the month: 


David Plewes, Toronto, Ont. 

I’. H. Holt, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. D. Shanahan, chief grain inspector, Buffalo, 
Ni Xe 

John O. Foering, chief grain inspector, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

H. G. Wolf of the Wolf Company, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

Thomas Costello, president Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, Maroa, Il. 

J. M. Allen, Minneapolis, Minn., representing the 
Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 

D. Hunter, president Southeastern Iowa and 
Northwestern Missouri Grain Dealers’ Union, Ham- 
burg, Lowa. 


BARELY 
SAND Vie 


Oregon barley is moving toward Europe. Several 
cargoes were shipped from Portland during Sep- 
tember and more is to follow. 


Shipments of barley from San Francisco to New 
York have begun. The American sailing ship John 
Ina, 4,000 tons, sailed recently. 


Albert Schwill & Co., Chicago, have incorporated 
the business with capital stock of $300,000, with 
the above title. The incorporators are Albert 
Schwill, Henry A. Langhorst and Julian W. Mack. 


The Davenport Malt & Grain Company has 
broken ground for the new elevator which it pro- 
poses to build at Davenport, Ia. It will be an iron 
tank elevator with capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, 65 
feet long by 82 feet wide and 70 feet high, and 
cost $16,000. 


The Chilton Malting Company has erected one 
of the largest elevators in the state of Wisconsin 
at Chilton. It is 120 feet high and has a capacity 
of 350,000 bushels. The company is erecting also 
a large brick malt house, which will soon be ready 
for operation. 


The Red Wing Malting Company nas let the con- 
tract for the building of its new elevator at Red 
Wing, Minn., to 8. H. Tromenhauser of Minne- 
apolis for $20,000. The new building will be 48 
by 140 feet and 140 feet high, and will have a ea- 
pacity of 200,000 bushels. It is to be completed by 
January 1. 


Max Weisenfeld of Munich, Germany, has se- 
cured a patent on an apparatus for germinating 
grain. It is a stationary steeping vat, having an 
outlet at the bottom from which the grain may 
be removed, and a series of movable, hollow, per- 
forated partitions within the vat, ,through which 
air may be forced, 


Bernhard Fischer of Heidelberg, Germany, has 
secured a United States patent on a stirring ap- 
paratus for undried malt, which consists of a car- 
riage that can be moved backward and forward, 
spiral, perforated tubes arranged to rotate in op- 
posite directions, and a blower which forces the 
damp air through the perforations in the tubes. 


Receipts of barley at Cincinnati during Septem- 
ber were 157,856 bushels and shipments 4,176 
bushels, as against receipts of 47,250 bushels and 
shipments of 1,771 bushels in September, 1900. The 
receipts of malt during the month this year were 
79,564 bushels and shipments 44,486 bushels, as com- 
pared with receipts of 72,334 bushels and shipments 
of 49,617 bushels in September, 1900. 


William H. Prinz of Austin, Ill, has patented 
a process for steeping and washing grain by main- 
taining a constant circulation of water in a series 
of tanks, discharging a portion of the water and 
admitting fresh water from time to time. The 
water is drawn off at the top and supplied at the 
bottom of the tank, this motion being adapted to 
removing with the water any diseased grain. Mr. 
Prinz has patented both process and apparatus. 


An English steamer that was loading at Odessa, 
Russia, with barley for Copenhagen was stopped 
by the harbor master, who found that the cargo 
was largely adulterated with sand. The matter 
was placed in the hands of the public prosecutor. 
The harbor master declares that if merchants will 
ship sand and barley in the same cargo it must be 
in separate bags or holds, but that the mixing shall 
not with his knowledge take place in Odessa har- 
bor. 


Capitalists of Sioux Falls and of Davenport, Ia., 
will erect a big malting house at Sioux Falls. Con- 
tract has been let to the Barnett & Record Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, and the buildings are to be 
ready by January 1 next. The contract price is 
$97,000. The buildings will be of brick or stone. 
The machinery is to cost $26,000 and will con- 
sume 2,000 bushels of barley daily. The company 
is capitalized at $200,000 and is known as the Da- 
kota Malt & Grain Company of Sioux Falls. . The 
stockholders are prominent business men of Daven- 
port and Sioux Falls. 


Barley ranks fourth in the cereal crops of the 
United States, following corn, wheat and oats. 
The acreage has varied in fifteen years from 
2,583,125 acres in 1898 to 3,400,861 acres in 1892. 
The crops have varied from 55,792,257 bushels in 
1898 to 87,072,744 bushels in 1895. The farm value 
of the crop has varied from $22,491,241 in 1896, 
equal to 32.38 cents per bushel, to $45,470,342, or 
52.4 cents per bushel in 1891. The best average 
price was 62.7 cents per bushel in 1890. The area 
this year was 2,863,000 acres, and the yield is esti- 
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mated by some authorities at over 50,000,000 bush- 
els. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
PRAMSUSE, LOO. 0.5 oa o.0.c cote eect 19 $ 17 
PENILE POOL, «0: «! oo sha’ oinvets.staiiend 20 18 
Hight mos. end’g Aug., 1900. 18,677 9,108 
Hight mos. end’g Aug., 1901. 5,379 2,443 

Exports— 

USES OOO: 5 0.6.3 ore Giciawicles oe 1,538,235 687,006 
aera MC LOOLN 0% ai. «elu cite rete 779,615 342,926 


Hight mos. end’g Aug., 1900. 9,659,163 
Hight mos. end’g Aug., 1901. 2,432,795 


BARLEY MALT. 


4,492,098 
1,074,847 


Imports— 
PRAISE EGO). araictb viele: oh ectane Rows 
MMeUsSt, LOOL + 55. cs veo corer aie 
Hight mos. end’g Aug., 1900. 3,462 §$ 3,648 
Hight. mos. end’g Aug., 1901. 2,641 2,671 
Exports— 
MRIUULN PW CHUN os. a/oue Sivip > 0: dectotate 33,949 25,302 
August, 1900 . 33,949 25,302 
Hight mos. end’ g “Aug., 1900. 208,657 153,470 
Hight mos. end’g Aug., 1901. 267,693 181,676 


Al, Ragains, hauling for William Connerly, drew 
with six horses nine miles from Tutuilla bottoms 
to Mission, Wash., 115 sacks of wheat, weighing 
16,485 pounds, or eight tons and 4385 pounds, mak- 
ing an average of a trifle more than one and one- 
quarter tons to the horse. 


While September exports of grain from Balti- 
more are disappointing, the record for August 
shows that Baltimore led all the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports by a large margin. During August Baltimore 
sent out 6,715,174 bushels, against only 321,031 in 
August, 1900. At other leading ports the shipments 
of wheat during the month were: New Orleans, 
3,844,824 bushels; New York, 3,345,635; Galveston, 
8,211,598; Philadelphia, 2,489,006, and Boston. 
1,933,054. 


For Sale 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.] 


FOR SALE. 
Fairbanks & Morse Gasoline Engine, 4 to 5 horse- 
power. Good as new. 
CROWN MFG. CO., 506 Second St. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
GASOLINE ENGINES. 
All makes of ‘ gasoline engines bought, 


‘rented and exchanged. Address 
M’DONALD, 36 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


sold, 


GASOLINE ENGINE. 

A 16-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline En- 
gine, good as new. Cheapest power for elevators. 
Price low. Address 

THE BARTHOLOMEW CoO., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
We have a large stock of boilers, engines, steam 
pumps and pulleys for sale. Write for specifica- 


tions and prices to 


PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN GRAIN ELEVATOR. 
For sale cheap, a first-class, well equipped grain 


elevator, located in a thriving village and first-class 
farming community in Michigan. For particulars 
write 


MICHIGAN, Box 10, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

One 72-inchx16-foot boiler. 

Two 66-inchx18-foot boilers. 

One 18-inchx24-inch Automatic Engine. 

One 42-foot, 60-ton Buffalo Track Scale. 

One 24-inchx54-inch Vilter Corliss Engine. 

STEPHENS & TYLER, 1505 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago. 


ILLINOIS ELEVATOR. 

For sale, the Halderman BHlevator, capacity 25,- 
000 bushels. Gasoline engine and two dumps. 
Good opening for stock buyer and coal dealer. 
Inquire of 

N. H. HALDHRMAN, Mt. Carroll, Il. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th ites month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
mont 


WANTED. 
One Atlas Engine, cylinder 10 or 11x16, right 
hand. Give condition and price. 
CRABBS & REYNOLDS, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


WANTED 
A first-class grain grader. State age, experience, 
references and salary expected. Address 
GRAIN GRADER, Box 10, care “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


CORN COBS WANTED. 

Wanted, 1,000 tons of corn cobs for delivery at 
Cincinnati or Sandusky, Ohio, during winter. Must 
be dry and in good condition for grinding. Name 
price delivered. Address 

COB, Box 9, care ‘‘American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


NO MORE MUSTY CORN. 


Use Beale’s Adjustable Corn Crib Ventilators. 
Allows you to build cribs 16 to 24 feet wide. Saves 
80 per cent in building material. No more musty 


corn. Write to 
N. 8S. BEALE, Tama, Iowa. 


WANTED. 
Wanted, old engines, boilers and scrap iron. 
For sale, complete power plants. 
We can rebore your cylinder and valve seats 
right in their position. Address 
FISHER MACHINE WORKS, Machinists and 
Engineers, Leavenworth. Kan. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 

Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MFG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF WESTERN CRAIN, 


Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed and White Oats. 


Elevators along the lines of the following railroads in Central 
Illinois: Wabash; Chicago & Aiton; i ie 
C. P. & St. L. and Pawnee. 
Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Write for prices delivered. No Wheat For Sale. 


_ SEAMLESS 


COTTON 


GRAIN BAGS, 


Jute Grain Bags, 
Seed Bags, 
SECOND-HAND BAGS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


No. I Menomonie Street, 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


611 So. Morgan Street, CHICAGO. 
Eastern Works: NILES, OHIO. 


aah 
CARAS 


PATEN T- 


E manufact 

ure all gauges 
of corrugated 
iron, either paint- 
ed or galvanized, 
We make Patent 
Cap Roofing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘'V” 
Crimped Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 

We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and Metal Roofing 
for Grain Elevators, 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. We have done a large amount of this work in 
the past three years, in fact, we are the largest manu- 
facturers of this material in the Western States. Write 
us for prices. Wecan save you money. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


(We will not knowingly publish the advertisement an a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


T. P. Baxter, President. 
James Parrott, Vice-Pres’t. 


PARROTT-BAXTER GRAIN CO. 


COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS. 
ST. LOUIS. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F. A, Roennigke, Secretary. 
Trave Elmore, Treasurer. 


414 Chamber of Commerce. 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


Special attention given to the handling of Corn and Oats 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


References: { 


1 ME “ : - 
162uo 1D 1632 ST. HARLEM RALAOADS 4 


POR MORRIS VBRANCH) 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Pease capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us know what you have to Offer. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, COMMISSION CARDS, 


LIBRARY BLOCK, 
DECATUR, ILL 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


C. A. Burks & Co., 
CRAIN ano MILL FEED. 


memeers or ) Detroit Board of Trade. 
| Ilinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


Patronage of Regular Graln Dealers Solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


SPOT AND FUTURES. 


CONSIGNMENTS and FUTURES given special] 
attention. 


Ask for our “Daily Market Letter and Track Bids.” 
Correspondence requested. 


33 Produce Exchange, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Thos. Botts & Co. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND GENERAL 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS..... 
214 Spears Wharf, 213 Patterson Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 


REFERENCES—First National Bank, C. Morton Stewart & Co. 
I. M. Parr & Son, BALTIMORE. _ Dunlop Mills, Warner, Mooré 
& Co., RICHMOND, Va. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. Oo. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders ‘rom Brewers, Maltsters and 
Millers. 


SMITH-GAMBRILL CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md., 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS. 


RICHARD GAMBRILL, Western Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


<PV> FL PEAVEY & 60, 


; Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS, 
Minn 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN WADE & SONS, 


Grain Dealers. 
Members Merchants’ Exchange. Warehouse Capacity, 250 Cars. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


J. F. ZAHM. F, W. JAEGER. F, MAYER. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. 


JF, ZAHM & CO. 


GRAIN and SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Toledo Produce Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, 


MEMBERS: 
New York Produce Exchange. 


Handling consignments and filling orders for 
futures OUR SPECIALTY. 
SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER. 


MEMBER 
Detroit Board of Trade, 


C. .E. BURNS, 


Grain Buwer @ Shipper, 


ESTABLISHED 
1880. 


CHARLES D. SNOW & U0., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


228 and 230 Rialto Bldg. 


| | CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. | CHICAGO. 


Specialties: 


OATS, RYE AND BEANS. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Our Special Market Letters and Pocket Manual furnished free 
on applicaticn. 


E. W. WAGNER. 


Consign Your Grain. 


We make good sales. 
We make prompt returns. 
We make our customers money. 
707, 708 and 709 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


MILMINE, BODMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


STOCKS, GRAIN, 
BONDS, PROVISIONS. 


Receivers and Shippers. 


5 and 7 Board.of Trade, 
CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. RYE A SPECIALTY. 


D. G. STEWART, 


Wholesale Grain, 
1019 Liberty Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Proprietor Iron City Grain Elevator. 
CAPACITY, 300,000 BUSHELS. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO., 


Successors to 


Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 


Established 1°54. 
Incurporated 1887. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS. 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 


401 Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 


GERSTENBERG & CoO., 


Grain and 
Seeds. 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS, 
Leading Hay Dealers, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Reference: Duquesne National Bank 


Commission 
Merchants. 


8-10 PAGIFIC AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DON’T DOUBT 


That a Strong, Energetic, Successful Correspondent 
at Chicago, can do much to promote the success of 
your grain business. 
WE BELIEVE IT, WE KNOW IT! 
CAN WE DEMONSTRATE IT TO YOU? 


POPE & ECKHARDT CO., 


317-321 Western Union Building, CHICAGO. 


W. R. MUMFORD CO. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, HAY, MILL STUFFS. 
528-532 RIALTO BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
23 CHATIBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
29 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MILWAUKEE. 
605-606 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY. 
214 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS. 
Careful attention given Cash and Futures. 


Specialties—Wheat, Barley, Seeds, and Selling by Samples. 


Barley a 
Specialty. 


Consignments solicited. 


EsTABLI8SHED 1867. 


WARREN & CO., 


GRAIN... 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Rooms 7 and 9 Chamber of Commerce, 
PEORIA, - ILL. 


THE SAMUEL BORN CO., 
GRAIN. 


COMMISSION. BUYERS. SHIPPERS. 


Chicago, Ill. La Fayette, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. S. SIMPSON & CO. 
(Members Chicago Board of Trade), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
14-16 Pacific Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Grain Dealers, 


WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS. 


If you appreciate Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
Prompt Returns consign your grain to us. 


CALUMET GRAIN & ELEVATOR Co., 


CHICAGO. 


Opposite Board of Trade. ARTHUR R. SAWERS in charge of receiving business. 


SOS S0SE POPE PESOS8ISOSOSOO0S0S8S9S8OOS890S008909990S6S8 


VAN NESS & WILSON, 


Commission Merchants, 
500 Royal Insurance Building, CHICACO. 
SOLICIT YOUR ACCOUNT. 


Members: References: CORN EXCHANGB NATIONAL BANK. 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. * | BANK OF MONTREAL. 


oe ee ee he a til a Se | 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


PRIVATE WIRES. 


ARTHUR R. JONES & CO., 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


GRAIN i STOCKS 
PROVISIONS BONDS 
se ek 
226-228 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO., 


Commission [lerchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS. 


72 Board of Trade, 


CHICAGO. 


M. M. DAY, 


E. W. WAGNER, 


Is in a position to serve his patrons to 
best advantage. 

Consign your grain. Ask us for bids, 
and give us your future trades. 


MARKET LETTER ON APPLICATION. 
709 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, III. 


J. H. WARE. €.F. LELAND. 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200-210 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, 


GRAIN PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 


L. Everincuam & Co. 


Commission Merchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 

Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL 


W. F. JOHNSON, 


W. F. JOHNSON & CO., 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 


Commission Merchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed, 
Consignments and correspondénce solicited. 


CHICAGO. 


GEO, A, WEGENER. 


Room 59, Board of Trade, 


C. H. Matthiessen, President. f S. T. Butler, Vice-President. 
Chas. L. Glass, Treas. and Sec’y. 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 


FACTORIES: GENERAL OFFICES: 
eet i m, Marshalltown 1a, The Rookery, 
Rockford } ’ Davenport CHICAGO, ILL. 


The world’s largest consumers of Corn. Daily consumption 
100,000 bushels. We are always in the market for corn, and 
confine our bids to regular grain dealers. Write or wire us when 
you wish to sell. 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


W. H. MERRITT & C0., 
Grain Buyers and Shippers, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


234 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


ST. LOUIS. 


M. ROSENBAUM, Prest. E. L. GLASER, Secy. 


ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 


COMMISSION RECEIVERS 
MERCHANTS, ano SHIPPERS, 


Grain and Seeds, 


Room 77 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO. 


HENRY HEMMELGARN. Established 1861. 


H. HEMMELGARN & C0., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 


ROOMS 317, 318 AND 319 RIALTO BUILDING, 
Adjoining Board of Trade. CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 Ebel wept Tl eal ta Solicited. Correspondence Inyited. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN 


As Agent for Buyers and Exporters, I supervise shipments and 
certify same. None but thorough experts employed, 


SETH CATLIN, 
GRAIN EXAMINER AND SAMPLER. 


Office, 423 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, 
I have had twenty years’ experience as a Seaboard Inspector 


with the New York Produce Exchange Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment. Correspondence solicited. 


RUMSEY, LIGHTNER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Feed, Provisions, Seeds. 


Main Office: 226 LaSalle St., 
oeairore:s CHICAGO. 
MILWAUKEE, 


PEORIA. Make all drafts on Main Office. 


MILWAUKEE, 


L. H. MANSON & CO., 


:54-55-56 BOARD OF TRADE, 
CHICAGO. 


Consignments and future orders intrusted 
to us will receive the best attention. 


H. M.,PAYNTER IN CHARGE OF 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 1925. 


CASH GRAIN DEPARTMENT. 


MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Write for my Daily Market Letter 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


OFFICES: 231-235 RIALTO BVILDING 


CHICAGO 


GEO. H. PHILLIPS 


Grain, Provisions, Hay and Seeds 


CONSIGNMENTS 
A SOLICIGED &A 


Orders for Future Delivery 
se Executed on Margins A 


EDWARD G. HEEMAN 


-. Manager of... 
CASH GRAIN DEPARTMENT 
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STANDARD SPOUT. 


TROLLEY SPOUT. 


D. A. ROBINSON’S 
Universal Distributing Spouts, 


755-765 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A glance at our News department this month will show that 
hundreds of dealers have ordered new buildings, machinery and 
supplies during the past month. THe AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE has hundreds of other readers who will do 
the same thing next month, and every succeeding month. 
Would it not pay you to try to secure a share of their trade ? 


MAKE MORE 
MONEY 


Unless you have a Columbian Mill you are 
not making money as rapidly and as easily as 
you might. ; 

A Columbian requires less power than any 
other mill. That’s some money saved. 

A Columbian requires less attention. 
Skilled labor is expensive. That’s more money 


saved. 
A Columbian does away with constant 


expense and trouble of stone dressing. That’s 
still more money saved. 

A Columbian yields the greatest possible 
bulk of bright, clear, cool granular meal for 
every bushel of corn consumed. That’s money 
made. : 


To do or not to do—it’s up to you. 


THE WOLF COMPANY, 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


...- MECHANICAL ENGINEER.... 


ROOK S6, SS FIPTH AWMENVE, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE OF 


Automatic Weighing Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS OP 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 7XALT, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AAAAAAAA AAAAAAAA AAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAA 
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NO TWIST BELT 


Is necessary with the 3-Pulley Drive on the 


MONARCH ATTRITION MILL 


Ball Bearings 
at end of 

each spindle. 
Quick Release. 


Brass Bearings 
with Cable 
Chain Oilers. 


Belt can be taken up by adjusting device from 10 to 16 inches, 


according to size of mill. Thisis but one ofthe many desirable features 
possessed by this miJl. With it you can hold present customers and 
attract many new ones, because you can grind lots of feed, grind it 
quick and grind it well. Let us send you an “EYE OPENER.” 
Write us for Catalog of mills and any information you desire. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


P. O. BOX O, MUNCY, PA. 


THE CROWN POINT GRINDING MILL. 


The Best on Earth 


For Fine Grinding and Easy Running. 


They are all equipped with our Pat- 
ent Self-Sharpening Burrs, which were 
awarded First Prize and Medal at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Do not dull when running together. 

Grinds OATS perfectly fine and all 
grain, damp and dry. 

No heating of grain; no lost motion. 

You cannot afford to be without one. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


CROWN POINT MFC. CO., 


WORKS: Crown Point, Indiana. OFFICE: St. John, Indiana. 


Grain Dealers’ and Shippers’ Gazetteer. 


Racine 
Automatic 
Engines 


FOR 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


Direct Connected 
and Belted. 


Write for our illustrated 
catalogue and prices. 


RACINE 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 


45 ST. JOHN ST., 
RACINE, WIS. 


PURIFYING 


Is coming to be a recognized necessity—as much so as 
grading, cleaning and clipping. At present the field presents 
an almost unlimited opportunity for making money be- 
cause of the limited competition. 3% 3 3 3 


We own and have the exclusive patent right on the only grain 
purifier on the market, Patented October 26, 1897. 


Our patent covers a process of PURIFYING ALL KINDS OF 
GRAIN, which will improve the quality by removing all 
impurities, such as smut, must and mold odors, and remove 
in part or whole any unnatural stain or discoloration 
without affecting the original state of grain, either in 
color or otherwise, as matured before cutting. 3 3 3 


We sell you the right to erect and use this purifying process, 
furnishing you blue prints and plans, or a man to oversee 
the erection as may be desired. 3 | 3 >} 3 


Don’t hold off because you don’t understand the advantages 
of our purification system. Write us and we will give you 
the fullest information. 3 ~] ~: Me ~ 3 3 3 


J. L. MORRISON, President. W. M. CHAMBERLIN, Attorney, E. W. STUHR. Vice-Prest 
W. T. McCRAY. Treas and Manager, Davenport, lowa. D. H. STU HR, Sec c©’y and Ass ‘t. Treas 
Kentland, Ind, Davyenpo rt. Iowa. 


The American Guan 
Purifier Constructing Co. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
3 3 3 INCORPORATED 3 3 3 


KENTLAND, INDIANA, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


or 


PRICE 


REDUCED 
FROM 


list of the kind published. 


receipt of $1.00. 


ONTAINS freight agents’ official list of flouring mills, elevators, grain dealers, 
mission merchants, located on all the principal railroads in the United States and Canada. 
contains the grading and inspection rules of leading markets. 
If you do business in this line, you can scarcely afford to be without it. 
This 1899-1900 edition contains over 200 large pages, 


shippers and com- 
Also 
This is the handiest and most complete 


in a durable cloth binding. Sent postpaid on 


$2 To $1. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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Jilacdonald Engineering Co., 


“Engineers and Contractors, 


BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In wood, steel or combination materials. 
Any capacity from 5,000 bushels up. 


1454-55-56-57 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MACDONALD’S PATENT STORAGE BINS 


NEW STEEL FIREPROOF ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Plans, Specifications 
and Estimates Fur- 
nished on short notice 
for Complete POWER 
PLANTS OF ALL Fred Grotenrath, 
DESCRIPTIONS 


J. E. BOTSFORD, PRESIDENT. F, D. JENKS, SEc’Y & TREAS. 


The Botsford-Jenks Ca, 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS. 


alata alata ala a aL ay ata 111 WEST WATER STREET, 
Write for Prices on 


Grain Elevator Ma- Designer and Builder 
chinery and Supplies. of Grain Elevators. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, PORT HURON, MICH. 


CONCRETE WORK. 


. 


UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY ELEVATORS. TRANSFER AND CLEANING HOUSBS. 
L. O. HICKOK, 
pedoniee bf be Guarkate Loan 
weve’ ~6 Grain Elevator Builder, “s.7 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OVER THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. YOUNGLOVE: & BOGGESS CO., 
G. M. SLOAN, MASON CITY, IOWA, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR GONTRAGTOR, | “omttactors, Designers and Builders of Grain Elevators. 


Plans and Specifications on Short Notice. Write us for ideas and estimates. 
Grain Handling Machinery.... 


‘| Manufacturers’ Agents and Jobbers of Elevator and Power Transmission 


1571 West Polk Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Machinery and Supplies. 
{ 


STEEL STORACE & ELEVATOR CONS. CO. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD COMPLETE 


FIREPROOF STEEL 
ELEVATORS 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS, 


—_—_90 ———_. 
INVESTIGATE OUR 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
SYSTEM. 


0 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


2 zz == ‘ 302-308 GUARANTY BUILDING, 
age == Lo a BUFFALO, N. i fe U. S. A, 


CanapiAN Paciric RatLway Co.'s STEEL ELEvaTor, Fort WILLIAM, CANADA, 1,500,000 BUSHELS. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON & CO,, 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. TFT. MIOUL TON & SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and 


Builders of 
Frame and Steel 
Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESICNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 


STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also contract to build complete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
Houses, Public Buildings, Stock Yards, Etc., Etc. 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. capacity. HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 

Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan ~1.000,000 and built more than one thousand elevators 
Burlington Elevator, St. Louis.. . 1,300,000 

Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis. . Py yes with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 

te re Grain Co , Manitowoc, Wis. 500,000 | bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 

| fg aad ri ‘Green Bay, Wis... 5s ee ae py court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 

elt Line Elevator Co., Superior, Wis...2,500,000 | irrigation canal and other like improvements, 


Ba erior Terminal El. Co., superior Wis.2, 500,000 


F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis NO, tot! 750,000 As a result of this large experience, it has a 


F. H. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500, thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
Eapire iereior, Kes aE r= payee ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 


Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2.. 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


.500,000 | in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


304-312 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


F. W. BARKER, PRESIDENT. PAUL WILLIS, SECRETARY. 


Kenwoop Bripce Go. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS AND MILL BUILDINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Roofs, Bridges, Columns and Girders, Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


OFFICE: 417 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Central 399. WORKS: GRAND CROSSING, ELL. 


QUR MODERN 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


Have proven superior 
others built last season. 
contain more new features than 
any others now being built. 
Write us for special design. 


to all 
They 


G. T. BURRELL & CO., 


1440 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RECORD FOR YEAR 1900 IN ELEVATOR BUILDING. 


THE FOLLOWING COMPRISES PARTIAL LIST OF ELEVATORS 
BUILT DURING 1900 BY 


G.’T. HONS TAIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO HONSTAIN BROS., 
313 Third Street South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Bushels. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn.......eeee-eeeeseeess 200,000 
EXCHANGE ELEVATOR CO.,, St. Louis Park, Minn...... 150.000 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR CO., Wilno, Mimn.... ssseeeeees 25,000 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR CO., sical gee Minn....... 25,000 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR CO., Astoria, S. D...- seeeeesees ++ 25,000 
EXCHANGE ELEVATOR CO., Bird Island, Minn.. maetedate aie 20,000 
SPALDING BROS., Wanda, Minn. wecesccerrersesees * 25,000 
K. KREUGER, West Brook, Minn. ...-+-+e++eee05 eccee ° 25,000 
CROWN ELEVATOR CO., Batavia, Minn. ......++-. a their a: era » 25,000 
CROWN ELEVATOR CU., Hickson, N. D. ..+.+.--- ee ccc cccccccce . 25,000 
CROWN ELEVATOR CO., Selby, S. De. ceeeeeeeees ee ecedeosocccns oo 25,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Arcola, Minn, 2... eeereeeees oe 20,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Wilmo, Minn. .....eeeeeveevecs eeeee 20,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Hendricks, Minn, .....-0+ee5e055 sees 20,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Astoria, S. De. ccocccccscccrccesccccce 20,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Morgan, Minn, ........... eiklelete eg wieraie 20,000 
JENNISON BROS. & CO., Arcola, Mimm. ..cceeesesecccrerceeccuee ++ 20,000 
JENNISON BROS. & CO., Hendricks, Minn, ......e222eeeeees eoace 20,000 
SPRINGFIELD ROLLER MILL CO., Wilno, Minn........... eevee 20,000 
DAVENPORT ELEVATOR CO., Casey, Ia. ......++56+ sccvccsccceces 20,000 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR CO., Triumph, Minn. .........-+eeeee0088 15,000 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION FOR TRANSFER, MIXING 
AND STORAGE ELEVATORS. 


JOHN SS. METCALF CO. 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
sOe2, 804, The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


A partial list of elevators which haye been designed and constructed by us and under our 
supervision: 


IBULDNZLONM RIOVALOP tos. UOUIS, DIO: <.0cen nas cosas conchuceseSaecsrecteucsecce ovis 1,300,000 
Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, LO ot UR AE AES DDL CODA OO aT EEC TS IEE er 1,000,000 
ee Elevator, Buffalo, WW Aaa saecpitea aight vernece-eae ase otkeaes pai cine 1,000,000 

Booth Elevator, Parry. Sound, Oanada.... 2... .scceceseccccescessusccecs seuss 1,000,000 
Cleveland Elevator Company’s Elevator, aD A Ce ee ee 500,000 


Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, TUS tence resissg's ces wae 100 cars in 10 hours 


Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s levator, Manchester, England... -................ 1,500,000 
SOAP Ly STUMLOR. ES OOTIS RIL oe cc uugi chive sciccs + st8 dped Gacecde ‘xe cevoetpwecsiaces 500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, Coteau Landing, Que .. ..............2. 000 500,000 
Northern Grain Co., Manitowoc, WAR cat ee ee ae Sa 1,400,000 
Union Elevators Kast St: Gouls. Uo. ic. ice o- cesar ce dev cb ekee onchnhececee ce eeece 1,100,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Elevator, Newport News, V@............sceecceeeeeeuees 1,000,000 
Grand Trunk Ry. New Transfer House, Chicago............ 0... ..0-ceceeeceee cece 

Halliday Elevator Co.’ PISO NELOR, CMINO AML ct cic dee tice ota Sica ohn tiecles see c cities 500,000 
Oleyeland Grain Co.’s Elevator, Sheldon, EUuseeesis tiene en at aiets cnr acs saws bate 400,000 


Cc. E. FLORA. L. J. McrLLin, 


RELIANCE MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE RELIANCE GRAIN CLEANERS. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Complete Equipments for Elevators and Mills, 


Designers and 
Builders of 


1521, 1523 BATES STREET, - - - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


—==——— Engineer and Contrac tor for Grain Elevators, 


Monier Constructions 


yearn hes 541 ROOKERY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Ce C. 777. eather Gngineering Go. _ 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF 


Grain rey 12041075; 
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Wr aoe The Penman Tank & Boiler Works, 
Elevator or ea Mice eae EAST CHICAGO, 


M ‘ | | Corn Shellers, NO 
I Engines ana Boilers, | Iron and Steel | 
« Gasoline Engines, ‘ : ‘ut ae il oo 
Supplies... Horse Bowers! Oil and Grain eA ua a 
WRITE TO Storage Tanks, er a Mi Mn 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO,|°°"** “NP S™*cKs: 


STANDPIPES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY :—LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
and CAR TANKS. 


WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS: 1221-1223 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Send for our Illustrated Catalog. 


SEELEY, SON & Co.,| HE O10 CLEANERS 


_ Will clean or separate 
any seed or grain that 
grows. 


Fremont, Neb. 


DOUBLE CAPACITY 
AND LITTLE POWER. 


Get our catalogue of Hand 
and Power Cleaners 
before placing your 
order. 


Hustling Agencies wanted 
inevery locality. 


BEELIMAN 
CABINET CO. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


Architects and Builders THE CELEBRATED 


OF ALL KINDS OF A. P, DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


CRAIN ELEVATORS.  overlast Suton Sema. TE oan 
IN THEIR 
eee r LINE. 
Plans and Specifications iy 
OF UP-TO-DATE ELEVATORS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE BY Cleaned 
W. H. CALDWELL, Elevator Builder, toa 
1018 Royal Insurance Building, CHICAGO, ILL. Standstill,’’ 
, qMgnufactured in any de- 
eedtes ee 
mosis Mie ee 


Single and Double, Endand 
Side Shake, and Dustless 
Separators, both Under and 
Over Blast. 


W. S. CLEVELAND, 


Elevator Builder, 


= = —— s= 


Address...... DICKEY MES. co., RACINE, WIS. 


vecwnn tom nine HA BORLISS ENGINE 2825zu9¢ BOILERS 


iuessigted wn ckeanonnae MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sl al berg METAL 


ron TiS. ,SUGAR WORKg. 
» RICE MILLS HOSPHATE MINES 
THE. ROBT. AITCHISON PERFORATED METAL CO. y The Murray icon Works Co., 


= G 0 OS DEARBORN ST. GHICACO ILL, 
CONVEYOR LININ Siok e's EVHiieerON Torre 


WILL SAVE YOU HALF YOUR FUEL BILLS. 
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CHICAGO, LEWIS GAS ENGINE. 


T H E H E S S P N E U M AT I Cc Milwaukee & St. Paul Gold Medal, World’s Fair, 1893. 


RAILWAY Two Gold Medals, Omaha, 1899. 
GRAIN DRIER. Evectric LicHTep ‘TRAINS BETWEEN y | < 
= — = —— = Chicago, ) ‘ 
EMBODIES ALL THAT IS MERITORIOUS Des Moin fh . 
IN MACHINES OF THIS CLASS ett yd, 
! Sioux City, 
It is adapted to harvest, export and salvage grains of all kinds; 
oats for milling; washed wheat; cereal products; seeds of . Omaha, 
all varieties, and all substances of granular or fibrous nature Cc hicago, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE Milwaukee, 
SEND POSTAL CARD FOR ONE St. Paul, 
etme = ce ot tone ain Sar. |: a Minneapolis, 
HESS WARMING S&S VENTILATING CO. EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK ate 
710 TACOMA BUILDING, . 3 CHICAGO ah se Eee EASY TO START. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via Thousands of Testimonials. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Adapted to ail purposes where power is required. 
F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, J. THOMPSON & SONS MFG. CO. 
THE Curcaco, Ix. Sole Makers, BELOIT, WIS. 


PERFECTION || ELEVATOR 


GRAIN DRIER SUPPLIES BRAIN TOOLS 


1S THE SIMPLEST AND BEST, Mi 


Neel LNs 
GASOLINE ENGINES, < * 
F STEAM ENGINES Save time and hard work and insure accurate results. 
Its first cost and cost of operation is 50 
per cent less than any other drier. 


= My iA 
AND BOILERS 


Sy To, Mactine Shops. THE GRAINMAN’S 


Perfect work guaranteed. To 
oh tae dapat GLOBE MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO, 
414 to 418 W. Court Ave., 
TWEEDALE & HARVEY, DES MOINES, 1A. ACTUARY Shows at a glance the cost of bushels and frac- 
903 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago, III. — -—~ tional parts of bushels for any amount up to 50,000 bushels. 
Contains 214 well printed and well bound pages. Sent 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 
sooo DEALE RE INeceees . . . . 
SEED g GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, No miller or grain dealer can afford to be without it. Address 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC, 


Orrices, West TayLor ST.. AND THE River. CHicaco MITCHELL BROS. CO., 3§5 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Go Gn Me MaMa Matatatecte Mate tete reve Mele teted Mate ce teeta tee eee terete eee eee relek Mate tee ere Cee tete ree cee ree e reece Mate Mate tete te terete te tetera re tete teeta Me Me Mr dadr Ma®eMadadatadadada dest, 
io soate sro sloscosco soso sense eenee es eee HLenLensen ee, soe le eles sees e eee oe Pesos ees eee esl oer eee renee eles: +e, Met PPP OO OU POU Pe OF Ft 01 OF OU OF OF OH OF OH OU Pe Or, MONON OP OP er ere OU OU OU OU OU OF 4 OH OF OF OF OU OF O/O4 Os OF OF re PH LPH Ors rtroeresesresresresee shestortects 


$2 A) The American Miller, $2.00, $2 Af) 
& The American Elevator & Grain Trade, $1.00, ) ® 


Two Great Papers Every Month 
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Go Me On Me On Me MaMa Mectactac®, 
POL OOL OH LON LOO P49 0,09, 04, 04.04.04. 
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For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. The interests of the milling and 
grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. 

They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. 

They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
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Published on the 1st day of every month, at $2 per year, Each number Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. Forty-eight rs 
contains 80 pages and upward. pages and upward in every number. a 
It is the great illustrated business magaziae of the flour and cereal mill- It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and + 
ing industry. handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling re 
It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all RS 
business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the + 
factured products. details of things sufficiently to be helpful to even the smallest dealer in his pe 
The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water daily business. & 
power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled by the ablest It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association + 
writers in their respective fields. and convention work for betterment of the trade. re 
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$2.50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. 
Mitchell Bros. Co., Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Dayton tesuin Engine 


Simplicity, 
Economy 
and Durability. 


SIZES FROM 4 to 507 HORSE POWER 


For Particulars Address 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 


PAYTON, OFIO. 


Columbia 


Gas and 
Gasoline 
Engines, 


1 TO 60 HORSEPOWER. 


Will last longer 
and.:. 
Use less fuel. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 


KE. L. Gates Mig. Co. 


68 S. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The MODEL 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 


ENGINE. 


Unexcelled in 
Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
and Reliability. 


h} It always pays to buy the best, the 
j simplest and theone that costs the least to 
operate and keep in repair. 


Write for catalog and guarantee 
on fuel. Address 


MODEL GAS ENGINE CO., Box 970, Auburn, Ind. 


—-LOAD YOUR CARS WITH— 


THE IDEAL AUTOMATIC CAR LOADER. 


=a 


The best and most practical machine 
in the market for loading all small 
grain. We guarantee it to do its work 
satisfactorily. 


WHAT IT WILL DO: 


Loads both ends of car at same time, 

Loads a car in twenty minutes, 

Saves you its cost in 60 days. 
brightens the grain. 

Cools grain that is beginning to heat. 

Loads more grain in car than can be done 
by a man with a scoop. 

Owing to its peculiar and novel construc- 
tion it will not crack the grain. 

It is impossible to have a choke-up. 

Made of iron and steel, it is durable and 
easy to handle. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 


Scours and 


=—S 


——_ SS 


& CO, BLOOMINGTON, | 
ONE |ixon’s Silica Graphite Paint FOUR 
G OLOR 


ADE, Periectly Protects mete! Work of Grain Elevators 


Write us for Information as to its Covering Capacity, Appearance and Durability on Elevator 
Buildings of the Kentucky Public Elevator Co., of Louisville, Ky., Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., and Interior Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S.A. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICU- 
LARS, PRICES AND TERMS TO 


LL. 


HOWE SCALES AND HOWE ENGINES. 


Can you get anything better? 
Can you get anything as good? 


INVESTIGATION 
WILL DETERMINE. 


Grain Testers, Grain Scoops, Bag 
Holders, Car Starters, 
Conveying and Elevating Machinery. 


Wagon, Dump, Hopper and Grain Scales. 


CATALOGUES. 


BORDEN & SELLECK CO., Chicago, Ill. 


THE WITTE GAS AND GASOLINE 


S. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland. 


ENGINES 


Are no experiment. Twelve years 
of experience in furnishing elevator 
power. Modern and reliable. In- 
vestigate before buying. 


Write for Catalogue H. 


WITTE Iron Works Go., 


514 West Fifth St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 30% W. Randolph St. 


ALREADY GRATIFYING RETURNS ARE COMING IN FROM OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 


Pan-American Exposition. 


Nearly $30,000 worth of business has reached us from that source. 


It seems only necessary for a prospective purchaser to see how easily the 
OTTO starts, how smoothly it runs, and how well it is finished, and he becomes a 
) buyer. If not going to Buffalo, send for a catalogue and write us your wants. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, 
313S. 3rd St. 360 Dearborn St. 1222 Union Ave. {8th and Douglas. 


THE “B. & C.’’ (PATENTED) hk. >> 


FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEY #&Ss= 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL ENGINES. ©) *) \ 


Bolts directly on engine flywheel. A powerful grip, combined witha 
positive release. A simple mechanism enclosed in a dustproof case, 
The greatest ease of operation and adjustment. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


Wuitman Manuracturina Co., Garwood, New Jersey. 
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EVERYTHING tnc'c+ MILL AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


SEND IN YOUR SPECIFICATIONS AND WE WILL QUOTE YOU PRICES. GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE. 


All Styles of _——— 
Distributing 
Spouts, 


Elevator Heads, 


Grain Buckets Mechanically Perfect. 


of all Kinds. 


Fanning [lills and Warehouse Separators. 


New Process Corn Shellers and Cleaners, furnished either as 


Pulleys, Combined or Separate Machines, also with or without Elevator Boots, All Styles, 
Shafting, Husk Separating Attachment. Wood, Steel or Cast Iron. 
Hangers, 
Gearing, 


Pillow Blocks, Power Transmitting Appli- 
if Bae mates vexeeten, MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING CO 
Sprocket Wheels, a4 
Chain, Rubber, Cotton 


and Leather Beit... SHEET-STEEL WORK A SPECIALTY. MARSEILLES, ILL. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY CORN SHELLER 


Simplest in construction; shells perfectly; gets all the corn. Can shell 
new corn earlier than any other sheller. The cylinder is made of hard 
chilled iron, cast solid on the shaft, fully balanced. This sheller is 
guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, and is guaranteed to do as good 
work as any other sheller made. 

We also manufacture a complete line of Elevator Machinery, such 
as corn cleaners, chain drags, feeders, elevator heads and boots, con- 
veyors, dumps and mill and elevator supplies of all kinds. 


Send for cut and description ‘of our 
latest improved Chain Drag Feeder. 


We handle everything pertaining to your interest. Parties con- 
templating building or making any improvements should write us for 
prices and description of our machinery. 


PHILIP SMITH, Sianey.O. 
The Bosworth... 
Automatic 
Weighing Scale 


FOR WEIGHING AND BAGGING 
ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. 


The Best All-Around Feed Mill 


(SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT SACKING ATTACHMENT.) 


For crushing ear corn, with or without 
shuck, and grinding all kinds of small 
grain. The conical burrs are J/ight 
running and ahead of rolls or stones in 
speed and quality of work, Has every con- 
venience belonging to a first-class modern 
feed mill. Wéull grind Kaffir corn in the 
head. Sold with or without bagging attach- 
ment. Made in seven sizes, ranging from |- 
2to25h p. 

You will need one early this Fall. 
Lay your plans now for a profitable 
season. Our Catalogue sent for the 
asking. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., "ina" 


Rapid work. Saves time. 
Accurate weight. Best investment that can be made. 


Write for Circular and Prices, 


Munson Bros. Co., 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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K. C. MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
Complete Grain Elevator Equipments Carried in Stock. Dodge Manutacturin g Co. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 


and works, Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A. 


y SHAFTING ES: Branches: CHICAGO, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, ATLANTA, GA., 
~lis= POWER TRANSMITTING fe Lonpon, ENG. 
A kblanolris Uf MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
Ch om S==i5 TURNED EXCLUSIVE 
z IRON R 
EXCLUSIVE oy ae MANILA ROPE (3 SHEAVES AGENTS FO G RA I W E L E VAT re) R 
SOUTHWESTERN Yes. TRANSMISSION ~ & Chandler & 
fis ¢ MACHINERY Taylor’s eee 
AGENTS |! Er | 


| Steam Engines 
FOR Cee: | STANDARD SCREW and Boilers. MAG ei I N E R Y 


WEBSTER [SPROCKET WHEELS % @ | Also Union 


ANO CHA CONVEYOR Steam Pumps : 
M FG co aia : ui Embracing latest types of Grain Trippers, Power Shovels, Car Pullers, Belt Conveyors, Marine Legs 
= iN | and Spouting, Etc.; Self-oiling and Dustproof Bearings, also Dodge American 
Boiler Feeders, System Manila Rope Transmission. 
OUR The following Grain Elevators, under construction or in operation, are among those recently cquipped: 
), MANUFACTURES 
f : ) aes a Illinois Central R. R., New Orleans, La., - capacity, 1,200,000 bu. 
we s a) TRANSMITTING . Northern Grain Co,, Manitowoc, Wis., - me 1,200,000 “ 
cori ey ATING ¢ CONVEYING Northern Grain Co., Council Bluffs, Ia., —- Hs 750,000 
MACHINERY-GAS & GASOLINE ENGINES Hl Botsford & Jenks, Meaford, Ont., - - Be 1,000,000 * 
TH we Chicago Dock Co., Chicago, Ill.,_- - - Be 1,000,000 ‘* 
yi 429 431 W. rf ST. Mo.< ny D. H. Stuhr Grain Co., Hammond, Ind., — - “ 600,000. * 
ANSAS CITY, MO. Smit Electric Steel Elevator, Buffalo, -  - < 1,200,000 
McReynolds & Co., Hammond, Ind., - . cs 2,000,000 
. Calumet Elevator Co., South Chicago, I1l., s 1,200,000 
] _ :) ’ ’ ’ 
Gasoline Eng set Collars Flexible Spouts, Rosenbaum Bros., South Chicago, IIL, - au 1,000,000 
Spiral Conveyor, Sprocket Wheels, Turn Heads, Peavey Grain Co., South Chicago, IIl., . “ 1,500,000 
Pulleys, Sprocket Chain, Wagon, Hopper and Chicago-O’ Neil Grain Co., South Chicago, Ill., “* 750,000 * ete., ete. 
Hangers, Elevator Boots, Dump Scales, 
Gearing, Elevator Buckets, Rubber and Cotton Belting. Have the Largest Factory in the World Exclusively Devoted to the Manufacture of Power Transmitting 


Machinery. CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. | 


Evevaror Miacninery ano Supprties. 
The Victor Gorn Sheller 


Never discarded until worn out. In use everywhere and 
everywhere giving satisfaction. 
Possesses unequaled capacity, strength and durability. 


The Cornwall Corn Cleaner 


A sieve corn cleaner with patent finger sieve. Guaranteed 
to clean corn cleaner than any rolling screen cleaner made. 
Once through does the work. 


We also make Barnard’s Perfected Separators and a complete line of Scourers, Oat 
Clippers, etc. We make or supply 


Elevator Heads, Elevator Boots, either wocd or cast iron, 
Distributing Spouts, Turm Heads, 

Indicators, Flexible Spouts for 

loading cars, Elevator Buckets, 

Belting— Chain, Leather, Cotton, Rubber, 
Everything Needed in the Elevator Line. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 
Havator: Mapkinory ciel ——_MOLINE, ILL. 
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Riter-Conley Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


Grain Elevators of Steel, Be ee ian eaten, 
soph ...We Have Both... 
Gas Holders with Steel Tanks. 


These are probably the reasons.we have been so busy 


We are prepared to make the prices and ‘‘deliver 


ip nas 1 the goods.’’ If you are in the market for any- 
4 S Water and Oil Tanks, thing in the line of GRAIN ELEVATOR MA- 
} Steel Buildings, CHINERY or SUPPLIES, let us figure with you. 
| 
as Steel Stacks and Stephens, Adamson & Co. 
/ : : 
q aan =e Steel Construction of Mastntducle”of 
4 aimed eer what ae cou ne one ae 
me I 1 : Every Description, GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
| = : Main Office and Works: 
| 1 AURORA, ILL. 
= \ Designed, 
WY YS v, x “ 
] : : Furnished and 
=. Rd we Erected in 
Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by All Parts of the World. c 
us at Buffalo, N. Y. Three million bushels’ capacity. CuicaGo OFFICE: 939-940 Monadnock Building. 
eueol throng bows, D. B. PIERSEN, Manacrr. 


Telephone Harrison 1379 
General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Plate, Tank and Boiter Works, First, Second and Third Aves. 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


FEED and MEAL... 
a SS LY | egress 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


And... VERTICAL 
UNDER RUNNERS, 


PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, UPPER RUNNERS, 


i N EAR DRIVES. 
85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND G 


3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 1x» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


D UST CO jz EE ECTO RS (Tubular, Automatic). 


CU PS We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes, and make a greater number of sizes than foundinany standard list. Our Cupshave greater capacity. 
: than others of same rated size; for instance, our 3}x3 inch, list price 9c., has as much capacity as others 3}x34 inch, list price }0c. Our prices are right 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 385}. 
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Side View. 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


POSOP SPY SSS GPOSSSOGPOSO SU SHSPIVSEOSCEGECAW 


| 
: 
| 
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Write for Catalog. 


The “Western” Shaker 
Cleaner 


Separates CORN from COBS and Cleans WHEAT and OATS 
THOROUGHLY without changing screens. 


Adjustable Screen. 


Perfect 
Separations. 


Perfect Cleaning. 
Duplex Shake. 
Strong, Light, 
Durable, 
Compact and 
Quiet. 


End View. 


| 
| 


Aad | INSURANCE 
CONVEYORS on GRAIN ELEVATORS 


anno CONTENTS 


JEFFREY 


Is furnished at cost by the 


MiLters’ NATIONAL INSURANCE Co., 


of Chicago. 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 26 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

Its cash assets, January 1, 1901, amount- 
ed to $761,155.90; total admitted as- 
sets, $2,828,533.69; net cash surplus, 
$472,753.43; surplus over all liabilities, 
$2,540,131.22. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan, If your risk 
is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W. L. BARNUM, SEcCyY. 


For weighing Grain, Meal, 
etc., Automatically, in even 
weight packages. 


Two 
Scales in 
One Frame 


Operated by one man. Ac- 


curate, economical 


Not an experiment. In suc- 


»», cessful use Io years. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. § 


oOO® 
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A Good Feed Mill 


Is a paying investment. 


Put one in your elevator and it will 
more than pay all your running expenses, 
It will bean accommodation to the farmers 


AND WILL INCREASE 
YOUR TRADE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF THE 
BEST FEED MILL ON EARTH, 


Northwestern Agents for the Hyatt Roller Bearing. 
Write us; we can interest you. 


Strong & Northway Mig. Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


INCLUDING 


Belt Trippers, 

Power Shovels, 

Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 

Machine Molded Rope 
Sheaves, 

Shafting, Pulleys, 

Shaft Bearings, 

Gearing, 

Friction Clutches, Etc. 


LINK-BELT ENGINERRING CO., PHTLADELPITA AND NEW YORK. 


R. H. McGRATH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Steam Engines 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 


McGrath’s 
Champion Iron 
Corn Shellers 


and Boilers, 
Mill Gearings 


and Machinery for 
of all kinds, Warehouses, 
Foundry and McGrath's 


Machine Work. Grain Dumps, 
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Our Claims for Our New “Eureka” Two- fan, 
» J Two-shoe Counterbalance Separator Are Fully | 
Borne Out by One of the Largest Mills in Minnesota. 


NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL COMPANY, * MILLS AT NEW PRAGUE AND BLUE EARTH. 
New Prague, Minn., U. S. A. Daily Capacity 2,400 Barrels. 
THE S. HOWES Co0O., Silver Creek, N. Y. | August 12, I9OI. 


GENTLEMEN:—The ‘* EUREKA” No. 167 Two-fan, Double-shoe Elevator Separator recently sold us has 
been thoroughly tested, and we are pleased to say it is the finest working machine we have ever used. The auto- 
matic feed works perfectly, equally distributing the grain in the suction leg, giving the air a chance to perform its work in a 
proper manner. ‘The construction of the shoes are such that the best possible | screening is given the grain, and the 
separation of oats and other material is very satisfactory to us, and we do not think it can be bettered. The air 
separations are strong and fully under control, and are all that may be desired. The double shoe, driven by opposite 
eccentrics, forms a perfect. counterbalance, permitting the machine to run without vibration of frame, conse- 
quently no bracing of machine is necessary. In fact, the construction, finish and operation of tais machine is such that we 


have no hesitancy i in recommending it to others wanting a first-class separator. Very truly yours, 
New Pracue Friourinc MILL Company, 
Eye). S. Ke 
We will ship you a machine and guarantee it to do as good work. Write for our new catalogue, full of improved machines. 
EUREKA WORKS. ESTABLISHED 1856. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Duplicate parts of all REPRESENTATIVES: 
“*Eureka’’ machines 
-32 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. built, from the timeof | H. E. FURNAS, Spencer House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Il Traders Building, CHICAGO, ILL. Howes, Babcock & A, T. SITTERLEY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


5 Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ©: eee until the 
64 Mark Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. presen 


The N ew Century CAtIcOaGer) = | THEODORE R. TVLER 
Loads both ends of a car at the STEPHENS & TYLER, 


same time. 
Loads any size car from end to 
end and full to roof, without the 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Designers of 


7 aid of hand labor. 
- Nothing to get out of order and ... MACH INERY.... 
Baas trouble. eee 
Guaranteed to load shelled corn, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
wheat, oats or rye from 2,500 to 
= 3,000 bushels per hour, with but very GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, MALT HOUSES, 
—~ little power required to operate. STARCH FACTORIES, OIL MILLS. 


Will not crack or grind the grain. 


Sold subject to 30 days’ trial POWER PLANTS, POWER TRANSMISSIONS, ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogue giving full particulars. 


The Ideal Car Loader Co., Allenville, Ill. me uaa oc cy, CRICALO- 


7 Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Address 


J. B. DUTTON, (026 and 1028 Scotten Ave, DETROIT MICH. 
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CONVEYING, Elevating and POWGF- Transmitting Machinery. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. : 
GENERAL MACHINISTS, Western Avenue, {7th to 18th Streets, Chicago, Ill. : 


— CALDWELL HELICOID CONVEYOR— ' 


THE ONLY PERFECT SPIRAL ' 
CONVEYOR; with Flight of One 
Continuous Strip of [letal. 


Specialties for 


Grain Elevators and Mills. 


LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. 
SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. 
COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. 
RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. . levator 
LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. 
BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. 
POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. Boot. 
——— ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. 
CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. 


STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. Z 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE No. 26 (440 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND) WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
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THE GERBER — 
IMPROVED DISTRIBUTING SPOUT 


(Patented May 15, 1900.) 


Sells freely because it prevents the 
mixing of grain, and is one of the most dur- 
able spouts on the market. 


Elevator spouting of all descriptions. 


Write for particulars. 


J. J. GERBER, 


Minneapolis, - = linn. 


WORKIN C FLO00F. 


The Universal Grain Dump and Elevator. 


Patented 1901. Safe, practical, durable, portable, convenient. The first 
and only practical device ever offered for the purpose of loading and 
unloading all kinds of large and small grain, and, in fact, almost anything 
heretofore handled with ascoop. It is especially constructed for elevating 
Ear Corn, Oats, Wheat and Shelled Corn, as it will not waste the grain. 
A labor-saver, a money-saver, a time-saver. The track buyer and elevator 
man will find it an indispensable aid to their business. Easily moved. 
Two horses can pull it like a wagon. Our machine is made of all hard 
wood and is not to be compared with the cheap pine makeshifts that are 
flooding the market. Sold direct to the consumer at dealer's prices. 
Send no money. All goods sold on 60 days’ settlement and guaranteed to 
be just as represented. For further information, address 


J. F. WHITE & CO., 


x p 
<_< 


“THE RACINE” GRAIN SEPARATOR 


H H than any other machine offered for similar purposes, 
Embodies more points of Excellence and is Light Running, Large in Capacity, Perfect in 


Separation and with Great Strength and Durability. 


Made in Different Sizes to 
Meet Different Requirements. 


THE RACINE 
Heavy Warehouse Mill 


Is especially adapted for horse- 
power use, is supplied with 
| Patent Governor Pulleys, has 

7 an even and steady speed, is 
built extra heavy and bolted 
throughout. This machine 
has large capacity and is more 
durable than any other Ware- 
house Mill made. 


= Racine, Wis. 


QUALITY, SIMPLICITY, CAPACITY. 
. Regulates ALL PRICES. 


OUR CUSTOMERS are our advertisers because 
} we save them 25 per cent on all kinds of ma- 
chinery, vehicles and supplies. 


ae MANUFACTURING AND REPAIRING. : (7 
Incorporated 1881. UNION SCALE CO., 310-312 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


Elevator [lachinery 
and Supplies. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHNSON & FIELD MEG. COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 


Reduce POWER and 
Cost °% INSURANCE 


As well as danger to employes 
by equipping your elevator with 


Cyclone Dust Collectors 


MADE BY 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


“A LITTLE LEARNING IS A DANGEROUS THING.” 


One has learned but little in the way of grain 
distribution who does not know that the most expen- 
sive spout he can buy to distribute his grain is the 
one that mixes it with other grains, or overtiows it 
into the elevator leg when a bin is full, causing a 
choke—‘‘the chief cause of fires’’— and which is itself 
short lived at best. 


The Hall Overflow 
Signalling Grain Distributor 


is the only distributor in the whole world that does 
not mix grain. Never chokes the boot and is practi- 
cally everlasting. At the same time it is simpler, 
more efficient, and consequently it is the best and 
cheapest; the first cost is not a factor in the calcula- 
tion. Send for booklet. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO., 


506 First National Bank Building, OMAHA, NEB. 
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NO SHAKE, NO NEMA tu Itself. 
Compound- 


Tie Invincible “xe Separators 


Can be placed anywhere in the elevator, 
They never shake the building but stand as steady as a rock. 
Their work is perfect. 
- Write for latest catalogue. 


—— == 


i 


T i 
tl I. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Also Manufacturers of the 


Needle Screen Gravity Separator and Spiral Belt Separator. 


REPRESENTED BY 


W. J. Scott, Wyoming Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Edward A. Ordway, 512 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
Chas. H. Scott, 307 So. 3d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, Ind 


Paine-Ellis 
Grain Driers 


Are more largely used on this continent 


than all others combined, because they 
are the only machines that will handle 
with equal facility grain containing 50 
per cent moisture to that simply damp 
and musty. These machines will oper- 
ate successfully and rapidly at a tem- 
Prac- 
millers and elevator men will 
appreciate this. It is one thing to kiln 
dry and another to put every kernel of 
grain into its normal condition by Na- 


perature as low as 110 degrees. 
tical 


ture’s own method. We can do it 


For Particulars 
Address 


The Paine-Ellis 
Grain Drier Co., 


53 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


"3 
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WILLIAM F. BRAUN, 


--MECHANICAL ENGINEER.... 


AAAAAA AAA 


ROOM S36,\ 35 FIFTH AWENVE, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE OP 


Automatic Weighing Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


GhRAiN, SEEDS, AALT, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Gold Dollars 


At FIFTY CENTS apiece are CHEAP, but they do not 
represent a better investment than we offer the “elevator and 
grain trade” in our 


Controllable Wagon Dump. 


WINCHESTER, ILL. 
Hil. 


, February 4, 1896. 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, 


GENTLEMEN :—Your fayor of the 28th ult. received and noted. Last . oy I put one of your 
Controllable Wagon Dumps in a Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s 22-ff. scale, and it has given me entire 
satisfaction in every respect. In this locality the bulk of grain is as yet handled in sacks, and b 


ed ing the ap about one-half it makes a nice slant, making it very easy to pull the sac ks to bac 
BA of wagon, where strings are cut and grain runs out into bin below. Every farmer, without excep- 
You, speaks in glowing terms of the merits of this Dump. In unloading loose grain from wagon 
there * no dump that will equal yours in being easily handled and always under control of 
horses, no dropping of wagon and no noise. I consider a grain elevator 
16 Savage & Love Controllable Wagon Dumps. 
Yours et 
M. C. wooDWw ORTH. 


operator. No potge 
incomplete without t 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE CO. Rockford, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO,, St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents, 
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LITT IH; 


Boil it down—this talk about equipment—and you will find that it is all a question 
of results—which is another way of spelling ‘‘ Profits.” 

The grain man, whether he be elevator man, dealer or handler, wants to make money, 
He is willing to invest money in anything that will make it. 

When we came into the field to make grain-cleaning machinery for the grain men, 
we said: “It is the better business to make a $500 machine that will produce 10 per 
cent profit than a $250 machine that will make but 4 per cent.” 

Now, we leave it to any grain man if our principle is not correct. 

A good machine not only earns more money on the money necessary to buy it—but 
it makes a larger percentage on that money. 

The larger per cent is the real test of the powers of a machine, as a profits producer. 

Our Elevator Machines—the Monitor Dustless Warehouse and Elevator Separators— 
will do exactly what our tables say. Capacity in a Monitor machine means capacity i 
your place this year and next—not under exceptionally favorable circumstances. 

Not only in our Separators but in our whole Monitor line, the same rule applies— 
always profit producers, because they do exactly what is expected of them in exactly the 
way it should be done. 

Ever see our little book? It is free for a postal. 


The Huntley Manufacturing Co., 
The Monitor Works, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


